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LA DESTRUCTION DES HOMMES PAR LES DIEUX. 

Ifapris une Inscription Mythologique du Toviheau tie &'ti /, 

a Thebes. 

Par Edouard Naville. 

Eead Ut December, 1874. 

L'INSCRIPTION qui doit faire le sujet de ce m<3moire rentre 
dans ce qu'on peut nommer Thistoire mythologique egyp- 
tienne. Dans la mytliologie ^gyptieune. coninie dans celle 
des Grecs, il y a deux faces a coiiHid«5rer, ou plutot diiix 
degr^s de d^veloppement dont nous ne pouvons pas fixer 
exactement les limites, mais qui n'en existent pas moiiis. II 
y a la piriode dans laquelle la mythologie n'est encore que Ic 
reflet des phenomfenes naturels qu'elle represente ; les diuux 
ne sent que des personnifications cosmogoniques, ce sont des 
agents qui dans Tenfance de Thumanit^ ticnnent lieu de ce 
que nous nommons les causes. Rien ne se passe, rien ne s'ent 
pass^ dans le monde sans la volonte ou sans Taction d*uiie 
divinit<5. Mais viennent les poetes, et aussitot c'est TOlyiupe 
qui 86 peuple de divinites ayant chacune sa vie jn-opre, son 
caract&re, ses passions, ses quulitcs, quelquefois ses vices. 
L'idte physique, naturelle, sVfface de plus en plus, et nous 

Vol. it. 1 



La Denlr^iiaii det Hviitm 



>■ Ifs Din>. 



eprouvons d'aitt&i*t phis d'iiiterSt pour cette mytliologie 

nouvelle q^'tjUa 'e'^Ioigiie davuntage de eon point de depart 

et qu elU'.se'vfipproche plus de rbum«niti5. ApoUon. Hercule. 

Jupifc^'-'jCSnuB, parlent bien plus k notre imagination par c( 

qu'jlu.Oiit de commvm avec noua que par lee ph^nonienpe d< 

'-Ja n'tfture dont ila sont la repv^eejitation lointaine ; t;t doub 

. Msblinns volontierB leur origine pour ne voir en eux que dea 

. 'StreB sumaturels qiu Be meleut avec passion de la lutte 

d'Auhille et d'Hector. 

La mythologie ^gyptienne u'a point atteint \ve brillantee 
regions de la po^eie grecque. Elle a couBerve bien plus 
longtempa eon caractere primitif de culte de la nature; u 
I'exception d'Osiris, les dieiix de I'Effypte sont deB dieux 
phyaiques, defi repr^ientations de ph^nora^nes terrestrtis ou 
celestes, n'iutervenant pas spontau^ment dans les affaires 
humaiues, et ayant tone k peu-prfes les mfimL's attributs boub 
dea noniB diffi-rente. Dane la plupart dee textcs. Ra ou 
Ammon, Hatlior nn Mut aont dea etrea impaBaibleB corame lea 
coloeaea de pierrt- qui sont Ifur image ; leiir vie u'offre aueun 
changement et ila n'interrompent Icur mutisme ^ternel que 
pour rep6ter au roi ou au diifunt quelques fomiules 8t6- 
r^otyp^ea do b^niidiction. Auasi comprend-on I'opinion de 
Jabloiiski loraqii'il dit (jue lea Egyptiens ii'attribuaieut jamaia 
k leurs dieux nj la colore, ni d'autree passions. 

Cependant ce aerait une erreur de croire que I'Egypte en 
Boit rest^e ii ce point ; il y a un autre cot^ de la mythologie 
dans lequel lea dieux sont dee etrcs vivants qui agiasent et 
qui parleut, qui Be lueleut des affaires dea Iiumaina ft qui 
Bont Bujeta k pluaieura des memea fuibleBses qii'eux. II y a 
ime histoire dea dieux. Noua Bavions d^jk par les auteurs 
aneieiis qu'il y avait eu des dynasties divines; noua con- 
naissons maintenant un petit nonibre d epiaodes de eee ri^gufa, 
comme lea grandes guerrea d'Honis qui conquit I'Egypte 
pour aou ptre. L'inacriptJon dont j'ai esaay^ rinterpriitation 
noua en raconte un autre triis ant^rieur dans rhistoire di\'ine, 
puitiqu'il ae pasee sous le r^gne de Ra, 

Lorsqu'on p^nfetre aussi loin que possible dans I'immenae 
totnbeau du roi Seti I. on arrive dans une salle k colonnes 
au-delii de laquflle le soutermin devait encore si- prnlonger. 



La Dent ruction des f/onmieft par Us Dieux, 3 

« 
Du cot^ droit de cette salle B'ouvre une petite chambre 

obscure et basse ; en face de la porte, un grand bas-relief 
repr^ente une vache peinte en rouge, sous le ventre de 
laquelle se trouve le dieu 'Schu, I'Atlas egyptien, avec huit 
autres divinites qui personnifient des itoiles; entre les jambes 
de Tanimal sont suspendues deux petites barques de Ra. Ce 
bas-relief a ^te publi6 par Cliampollion (Momts. de TEgypte 
III, 245) mais non le texte qui I'accompagne. Les quatre 
parois de la chambre sont recouvertes d'une longue inscrip- 
tion qui a certains endroits est fort endommagee. D autres 
petits bas-reliefs Tomaient aussi, mais le vandalisme des 
fellahs et je dirai des voyageurs les a fait disparaitre. Malgr^> 
les ordres du vice-roi et la surveillance de M. Mariette-Bey, le 
tombeau de Seti I est Tune des carrieres les plus fructueuses 
oil les Arabes vieiment se pourvoir de fragments de sculpture 
qu'ils vendent aux etrangers. J'en ai (5t6 temoin moi-mcme ; 
il m'est arrivi en y rentrant le matin de ne plus trouver un 
dessin que j*avais vu la veille et j'estime que la publication 
complete de cette tombe magnifique qui a servi de module a 
un grand nombre d'autres, serait une oeuvre tri»s utile pour 
Pavancement de Tegyptologie, car elle sauverait d'une mine 
certaine ces pricieux restes. 

Cest, comme je Tai dit, un Episode du regne de Ra que 
Tinscription nous rapporte. Or Ra, s'il n'est pas le premier 
roi divin, est cependant un des plus ancions. J'ai cherch^ k 
dimontrer dans un autre travail d'aprts un passage du Livre 
des Moi'ts* que le commencement du regne de Ra etait 
ant^rieur au soulivement du firmament et remontait, par 
consequent, aux premiferes p^riodes de la creation. Ce r^gne 
dura peut-^tre longtemps puisque nous devons voir les 
hommes jouer un gi'and role dans le recit qui nous occupe. 
Oil se passe la scene ? probablement k Ileliopolis, I'expression 

de <R^ ^ le grand temple, se rapporte par excellence au 
sanctuaire de cette localite ; d'autres textes nous en foiir- 
nissent la preuve ; d'ailleurs le nom meme d*On (Heliopolis) 
se trouve dans le cours du r^cit. Le choix de cette cit6 n a 
rien qui nous ^tonne, puisqu'H61iopolis jouissait parmi les 

» Voyex Zeit4jchrift, 1874, p. 67. 



La Dettruction tUa Homme* par let Dieux. 

Egj'ptieiis d"im grand renom d'antiquiie, et que ses habitauta 
a'attribuaitiiit \ma origint! bien plus reculde que celle da tout 
leurs cumpatriotes (cf. Diod. Sic. V, 57), Cette inscriptiou doi 
avoir fait pai-tie des livres du propliete, aiugi que nous 1- 
prouve la rubrique finale ; 

" Lorflque Thoth veut lire ce livre k Ra. il sd purifie par 
des purifications de neuf jours, les prophetes et lee homines 
doivent faire de m^me," 

La saintete du livre ne I'a paa pri^Horve itiieux que 
d'autres dee outrages dee hoiumes et de I'actiou du tein]iR ; 
les estampages que j'ai rapporti^e d'Egypte eu 1869 et 
d'apr^e lesquele cette traduction a ^te faite, indiquent de 
nombreuees lacuuee reeidtant de fractures de la pierre ; beau- 
coup de phrases sont iucomplfetes, le bas des lignes a presque 
toujoure beaucoup souffert, le titre du livre fait entieremont 
d^faut, et il ne reste que quelquos mots dee premitTes 
colonnes du teste. II y aura done dans le coure du r^cit 
bien des mote i supplier. 

" Le dieu qui existe par lui-mSme 

apres qu'il est deveuu roi des hommes et des dieux tous 

ensemble; les hommes fi sa Majestc, vie saine 

et forte, dans ea vieillesse. See membres sont en argent, sa 

chair en or, ees articulations en lapis-lazuli vrai 

Dit par sa Majesty, vie suino et forte, k ceux qui ^taient 
aveclui: J'MppulleMevantma face''Schu, Tefnut, Seb, Nut, 



vmrden die Grot 



\\ p! M, ciprcMion qui ae retrouTo ft plueieore repruoi 

s Tarianlen d'ortbograpbo : * j^ — - et ^^- Ps'tout In pr^silion 
& I'lur de fnire t^rpa 4tcc l^ Terbe; leu desigiiationfl dp conJiigauoQ ne 
t'apr&e. Brugsch, Diet. p. 1669, O H'TO^ff?' '^^S'^fi- 



JTj Lb BubsWutif pronominai '*^^ •« rapportant k un dieu 

a d^enoiDBlif diriii ; il est pliu frequent uu pluriel ateo 

let hommei (SUle de Boreiidisb i Luiidria, I. (J.) 



La Destruction des Hotnmes par les Dieiur, 5 

et les pires et lee mires qui etaient avec raoi quand j'etais 
encore dans Nun, et j'ordonne (?) ^ a Nun qui amene ses 
compagnons avec lui (disant): Am&ne-les en petit nombre* 
afin que les hommes ne te voient point et que leur coeui* ne 
s'eflFraie point ; tu iras avec eux (tes compagnons) dans le 
sanctuaire (le grand temple), s'ils donnent leur consente- 
ment,' jusqu'i ce que j'aille avec Nun dans le lieu oii je me 

tiens. Quand ces dieux furent aniv^s 

ces dieux dans son lieu; ils se prosternerent devant sa 
Majesty qui parla devant son pire, devant les anciens dieux. 
les cr&iteurs des hommes et des etres purs, et ces dieux 
parlerent devant sa Majeste, disant : Dis-nous tes paroles 
afin que nous les entendions. Dit par Ra a Nun; Toi, 
Tain^ des dieux, de qui je suis n6, et vous, dieux antiques ; 
voici* les hommes qui sont n<5s de moi-mcme, ils prononcent 
des paroles contre moi ; dites-moi ce que vous ferez k ee 
propos, voici, j'ai attendu, et je ne les ai point tu6s avant 



U Ihjes, toua let hommes sotU dans la joie. La m(!'me mot sans d^termlnatif 

, ft ^ 
ct arec une negation se trouve pluB has : ^^^^ci personne^ ainsi que rexpression 



I 



.uiT«>te. Ij^;^^^'^ , *'^H1^^1s3 *'^ ^ *<'^«' 



Vctdorent comme un dieu. 



* tJA I JH Ici le texte paralt incomplet ou fautif. Ce mot depend 
peut-Atre de i « qui pr&Me, commo dans la conjonction compost 



' ^~"^* ^""^^SA ™ot nouyeau que j*ai pris pour une yariante de ^ "^^S^ 



(Brugsch, Diet. p. 1502). ^^-^ t^ ^ (Birch, Diet. p. 410). 

3 Yojez Brugsch, Diet. p. 1558, sous le mot ^ tl I H ^'®^®^^P^® Q^'*l 

dte : ^^ AAA/wv I ^ (J I H I <^> 1 ^ ^'* Olanz seine* Herrn 
welcher BeifcUl spendete dem Plane seines Oottes. 

i '' AA<w^ rm J) I etc. . . voici que les hommes, etc. . . . aawna 

1 1 I t=y gi/n I fl I \ I 

mani^re assex fr^quente d'entrer en mati^re, de commencer une phrase, meme 



httmation de* Hmiana par let liieii-e. 

I I'ltvuir enteiidii von paroles. Dit par la Majeste Av Nun: 
mon file Ra, Dion plua grand que celui qui I'a fiiit. et que 
celui qui !'a cr^i^. je demeure (plein) de graiide cvainte 
envens toi ; que toi-meme tu refli^uhiases en toi-racme (suj' 
ce que tu as k faire). Dit par la Majeste de Ea : void, 
ila s'enfuient dana le pays, et leure roeurs ennt effiayfe 

dit par les dieux : que ta face le 

permette et qu'on frappe cua hommua qui tranient' des 
choees mauvaisea, tea ennemia, et que peraoniie (ne sub- 

inste parmi eitx) " 

AJnai Ra a r<fgne depuia longtemps puiaqu'il eat aur sea 
vieux jours ; blessi de I'audace des hommea qui ae aont 
permia de parltir contra lui. il convoque le conseil dea dieux, 
il a'adresse a son pfere Nun, i piusieui-a divinitt^a et h toute 
une assemblde d'anciena, de ptrea et de m^rea, qui r^pondent 
auaeitot i aon appel, et qui, arriv^ devant lui, ae proatement 
avec reapeet. La conversation a'engage; Ra leur expose aee 
griefa, il ae plaint de ce que dea hommea dont it eat lui-menie 
le p^re piiiaseut parler eontre lui, et il lea couaulte aur ce 
qu'il y a fi faire. Comme le plus iig^, Nun prend la parole et 
t^moigue ft Ra aa profonde v^u(5ratiou; et les dieux qui 
I'entourent prnposent au monarque outrage de detruire cea 
rebellea qui coniplottent eontre lui. Mallieureuaement une 
lacune noua empeche de voir quelle est eoUe dea divinit^s qui 
est d<5l4gu^e pour cela et qui prend la forme d'Hathor; 
j'iucline i- croire que c'eat la ddesse Tefnut. II manque ici 

pluaieura mota; il ne reate plus que ceux-ci: — " 

deacendre comme (on snua la fonne d') Hathor." 



lonqu'^n a'adrpaac A una icule ponoime. (^ e/ V I "*" 



font, olo. On troure ai 



littdralen 



1 cimphl. fo-,piratiOH. nbeUUm. C'est le mSme erime 
qoi oblige Horuj. i marehcr conlre ies annemin, VoyeJ KMille. Mjlhe 
d'Honu, pi. XII. 4. J j^-^l^^^/^^^iUeontpiretteaidnUmrMig^mr. 
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"Cette d^eese partit, et elle tiia lee hfimmes aiir la 
terre. Dit par Jii Majeste ilc cc dieu: Vieiis en paix. 

Hathor, tu hs fait (ue qui t'ctait ordoune) di't pnr 

cette di^esBe : Tu ea vivant, que j'ai ^t^ plus forte que les 
honuneS) et mon cceur est cunteut. Dit par la Majesty de 

Ra : Je suie vivant que je domiuerai sur eux (et que 

j'acbtverai) leur mine. Et vmcique Sechet' pendani 

beancoup' de nuite foida aux pieds leur sang jusqu'k la 
vilie d' fl^racUopolie." 

La d^esse a bien su s'acquitter de son mandat ; elle a 
d^tniit les hommes, leur sang a 6te fouU aux pieds ; et Ka 
Ini accorde des louanges etir ce qu'elle e'est niontree obeia- 
•ante, louanges dout il ne tardera paa d'ailleura a »e repentir. 
Tout le pays done jiiaqu'a H^racl^opoHu est couvert du aang 
des honimea Devons-uoua admettre que la destruction de 
tea hommes implique celle de toute I'linmanite? Cela nie 
Bemble Evident, cur I'lnscription ne parle pas d'autrea humaina 

que des i^m ' to(-«, les homines par excellence, i moiiw 

qu'ou ne puissc- cousidiirer comme des hommes les ennemis 

de Ra auxquola lew .^c^T ' '■"'-"i auront plus tard k 

faire la gueiTc. Or si lew ^ J) ' J^'-" "O"! condamn^s 

k mort, k plus forte raisou, les eiinemis de Ra sont-ils vou^ 
4 une dijBtructiou ecrtaine. 

litais voici que la scene change. Apres avoir tait maa- 
BacTsr lea hommes, le courroux de Ra va a'apaisor par une 
c^imouie assez strange. 

" Dit par Ra : J'appelle vera moi mes ineesagers ; qu'ila 
ae hatent, qu'ila ae depecheut, qu'ils coun-ent de tuutes 



e la dfesee 'I'efnut 



onsidire le nom 
)u Uatbor, qui k ; 

=3 — a i 



SecliHt oomDif 111 



■■tff.de mfime naive que I'acljectif l.^-.'i 11 > 
t, diB«n, diffSrent. On pout le comparer a 



litUrBipment milange, nariit4 de 
X (BrugBcli, Ommmaire, p. 21f ) , 
U Copte Oj&e lepiamU. 



''La Destruction den Hommes par fen Dieux. 

leurs forces !' Et les meBeagerB arriverent imnn^diatement. 
Dit par la Majesty de ce dieu : Qu'ils commencent i 
Elephantine et qu'ile m'apportent des fruits' ea quaiitite. 

Lorsqii'ils eiirent apport^ les fniits, le Sekti 

d'H^liopoIie broyait eea fniita tandis que les pretresses 

faiBaient couler(?) dans des vases. On mit cea 

fruits dans des vases ronds avec le sang dee 

hommes. et on fit de boiBson sept mille crucbes. Et voici 
que la Majeste de Ra, le roi do la Haute et de la Basse 
Egypte vint avec les dieux en trois jours de navigatiou, 
pour voir oes vases de boisson aprfes qu'il eiH ordoiin^ & la 
d^esee de tuer les hommes. Dit par la Majesty de Ra : 
Cest bien, cela ; je vais prot^ger les honames a cause de 
cela. Dit par Rtv : J'^I^ve ma main ii ce sujet, que je ne 
tuerai plus lee hommes.'" 

Les protree i^gyptieus aimaieut g^n^raleraent i rattacher 
leurs rites religieux h quelque grand cv^nement qui sYtait 
pass^ dans la vie des dieux. Noua savone par exemple par 
les testes ptoldmaiques qu'en souvenii- de la grande victoire 
qu'Honis avait remportee k Edfou sur Set et ses compagnonB, 
les roia versaient quelquea gouttes do vin dans une coupe 
d'eau qu'ils buvaient ensuite. Ici, il n'y a pas I'inBtitution 
positive d'une c6remonie, ou du moine nous ne savons paa 
oh eile se c^l^brait. Ra ordonne lui-mfime qu'on aille lui 
chercher des fruits dont les prctres font une boisson prolwble- 
raent mcl^e du sang des hommes. A la vue des 7,000 cruches 
qu'ils ont pri^par^es, le caeur de Ra est plein de joie, et il 
jiu-e de ne plus d<5truii'e les hommes. Pam- le moment, il est 
eatiafait, cette Borte d'offrande I'apaise ot il ne songe plus aiix 
rebellea dont il se plaignait si vivement. 



Copte CUOT (Pajron. Diet, p. 310) duritiea. analogue h I'esi 
fBruggoll, Diet, p. 1366) OJUTOT rt £,HX, luiUnire, pali. 



Le il^tirminalir est 
1* — " II nil 
bonle de rouge. Cupl. XI^l pomvi. 



uii petit diaque jautie 
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Le texte qui suit devient encore plus difficile & com- 
prendre, a cause de plusieurs mots nouveaux. 

*' La Majesty de Ra, le roi de la Haute et de la Basse 
Egypte ordonna^ au milieu de la nuit de verser Teau des 
vases," et les champs furent compl^tement (?) ' remplis 
d'eau, par la volont^ de ce dieu. La d^esse arriva au 
matin et trouva les champs pleins d'eau ; son visage en fut 
joyeux, et elle but en abondance et elle s'en alia rassasiee. 
Elle n'aper^ut point d'hommes. Dit par la Majesty de Ra 
a cette d^esse : Viens en paix, gracieuse d^esse. Et il 



> ran ,,^^^^, ra 

O D 



rariante de """^V^ . 






Veau des vases. Tnuluction tout-lt-fait conjecturale. II est probable copendant 
qu*il t*agit de yases ou de libations, puisque nous trouToiis plus loin k deux 

reprises le mot I <:z> l^% O I qiie le d^terminatif me force k traduire par 

lihcUhns. Cette colonne ^tant celle du coin, les estampages n'ont pas par- 
fiutement r^ussi. 



' -^^U^/ ^g^lrr.Cr^'^^ ^^>^ ^ us champs 



JkreiU complHemetU (?) remplis d*eau /^*=^ se lit. 'Sep, et signifie la pavme des 
mains; de-Ik la mesure de la paUne. cf. Todt. eh. Ill, 1. 4, d'apr^s le pap. de 

o Vi2 '^ -Ik nn^=.R nn^FP. „^ 



--' ^^fe^ii^^y (iT^T--jj 



/vs/wAA r^\W ^ ^ \ ^ js suis Vhomme qui revSt ta face et qui rafraichit la 



paume de ia main, A\V\ ou /^*=^ veut dire deux. cf. Todt. ch. Ill, 2, 

Q^I^S^; ^^"^"^ oii le pap. de Leyde Ut. H 

U a deux coudSes de longueur. Todt. 112, 7, d'apr^s le pap. de Nebseni. 

Chen. L^expression ... quatre pahnes parait avoir ici une sens adverbial, 
des quatre cotis, entih'ement; de m^me dans le description do la vache 



/l^ 'j^ /^ 1 1 IsSl a /I *^'* *'^ ^* '^^•** ^* c(5<^ peinte en rot. Je ne 

donne cette demidre traduction que comme ime hjpoth^se qui exige des preuveu 
en plus grand nombre. 
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iiaquit lefi jeunea prfitresees d'Araii.' Dit par la Majeete 
de Ra ti la d^eBse : On lui fora des libations k chacune dee 
fStes de la uowveUe auuce sous la direction de nies pre- 
tressee. De \h vieut ijue dts libatioDs sont faiteB Boas la 
direction Avh prfiti-esseB k la fete d'Hathor par touB lee 
hommes depuis lea jours ancienB." 
Dans ce qui pi^cMe le lieu de la sc^ue a change. Ji'ou« 
ne flommes plus h H^liopolis ; nous sommes maintenaat a 
J'extr^mite dii Delta, pres du lac Mareotia, daiiB le dernier 
nome occidental, le iioine Libyqiie dont la ville d'Amu etait 
la capitale. Le noni d'Amu veut dire : la vilk- des duttiere, 
et d'apr^s ce qui va suivre, il me semble evident qu'elle etait 
eitjiee danB le district appeli5 =* 11 fi tf-;;^! k }i<iy» de In 
vaclie, qui est mentionni5 dans une inscriptiou g^ograpluque 
du temple d'Edlbu. Cette ville doit saua doute le r6le qu'elie 
joue dans ce texte au-t conditions exeeptionnelles de see 
enviroUB. En effet k I'oueet du uome Liby»{U6 vivaient des 
barbareB qui portaient un nom tr^B seinblable : Uk harhareg 
MJj 000 ' c2;d '^^' c}tamp» de dattiers, et nous savoua par la 
meme inscription d'Edfou, qu'k I'Eet de leur pays ces barbareB 
vivaient de I'eau du Nil, tandis qu'a I'Ouest ila vivaient dt- 
I'eau de puits. Ainsi ce nome formait la liraite extreme 
entre le sol inond(5 par le Kil ct la region qui n'avait d'antrt- 
eau que celle des puita ; il ^tait dune dans den circonafancen 
diff^rentea des autres ; il ne d^pendait pas uniquement du 
fleuve. A la fin du sifecle pasa6, un membro de Texpedition 
fran^iee, le gi^n^ral Andr^oesy, visitant le turritoire de ce 
nome et surtuut IVinplacemBnt de Mariouth, I'ancienne 
Mar^A, nous dit qu'on y trouve des puita profoiids et bien 
entreteuuB, mai« que ces puits ne sont rempHs que par la 
pluie. Ce paya ^tait cependant d'uae grande fertility, car 
de nombreux auteurs arabes ou autres timoigneut que lee 
enriiona du lac Mar^otis ^taient jadis une foret de palmiers, 



'000® "''"''''«'' '''' "O"" lljfr V"' M. Brugsch appellp I 
(cf. Oeogr. I, S44 et 245, et III, lb) que M. Jsciiiies de Rouge (Monn 
1'{;gypte, p. TO et 71) diiiae en deux, MaiGotique et Libjique. Vojoi &i 
l«ite» gA>gr»pli iquBB rle M. Diimichen, et en partioulier I, 98, 5. 
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ce qui justifie pleiuement Boit le nom de la ville soit celui 
des barbares Libyens qui habitaient dans le voisinage. Le« 
inecriptions hiiroglyphiques nous apprennent que les dieux 
d'Amu ^taient Hathor et Osiris, et il y a vraisemblablement 
une mention d*une c^r^monie toute analogue k celle dont 
nous venous de voir Tinstitution dans cette phrase d'une 
invocation k Osiris : 

" Tu es k Amu, tons les hommes versent de Teau 

en ITionneur du cr^atem* de leurs personnes." 

Quant au sens de cette ceremonie, il me semble que c'est 
une representation symbolique de la pluie qui venait remplir 
les puits des habitants du nome Libyque et qui ^tait 
n6cessaire k leur existence. C'itait en souvenir de ce que 
Ba avait fait inonder les champs et qu'IIathor etait venue 
s'y d^salterer que tons les hommes repandaient de I'eau 
chaque ann^e en Thonneur de la deesse. 

Le recit continue sous ime forme qui devient de plus en 
plus familiire. Les dieux sont descendus de leur piedestal ; 
lis se sont rabaiss^s au niveau de Thumanite ; ils, ont meme 
des aventures triviales. Voici Ra qui se repent d'avoir ete 
trop magnanime envers les hommes, qui trouve que cette 
destruction dont il n'est pas lui-meme Tautcur n a point et^ 
faite comme il le d^sirait et qu'il est toujours importun^ de 
la society des humains. 

Dit par la Majesty de Ra : 

** II y a ime douleiur cuisante qui me tourmente ; qu'est-ce 
done qui me fait mal ? Dit par la Majesty de Ra : Je suis 
vivant, que mon coeur est. lass^ d'etre avec eux (les 
hommes) je ne les ai nuUement ddtruits ; ce n'est pas une 
destruction que j*aie faite moi-meme ! * Dit par les dieux 






00 vj^ I ^7S litt. : ce iCest pcu une 



dettrueUon oil fate itendu ma main. Etendre sa main veut dire : agir soi- 
mdme avec violence, pajer de sa personne (Stble de Thothmfes, 1. 5 ) 

<^\miz^V i^i^xi'^M^i 

le diea dit : Titendt mes mains moi-mSme et je lie pour toi Be 111 

dan! le mauTais sens : i\^ ^ , (P*P- Abbott, III, 6) faire main 

baMe snr. Cbabas, M61. Ill, 64. 
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qui raccompagnent: Arrifere avec ta lasHitude, tu as 

obtenii tout ce que tu diiairais. Dit par la Majesti de ce 

dieii k la Majesty de Nun : Mes membree sont eouffrantB 

depuis fort loiigtenipe; ,{e nc pourrai pas marcher jusqu'ii 

ce que j'atteigne un autre (pour m'ttider)." 

Ici, il n'est inalheuieuBement plus possible de contiiiuer 

une traduction suivie, le texte est trop gfite, mais il parait 

d'apres ce qui eu reste que Nun appelle see enfanta 'Schu et 

Nut pour qu'ils viennent au secours de Ra et qu'aprte lea 

recomraandations de son pfere la d^esse Nut se d&ide & 

ekarger Sa sur son dos, A ce moment les hommes paraissent 

de uouveau ; ils voieiit passer Ra port^ par la ddesae, et, 

autant que je peux en juger, ila offi-eut au monarque d'allw 

combatfcre see ennemis. Le dieu continue son voyage et- 

arrive en bonne sante dans un sanetuaire. Feu aprt^s nous 

voyons le mot vache; probablement qu'il se pasae \k une 

ti-ansformation de la d^esse Nut qui preiid la forme de cet 

animal. II iStait encore nuit ; au matiu lea booimes sortent, 

portant ieurs arcs, etle dieu leur dit : "Vosp6eh^aaontderri6re 

vuub" Uu combat a lieu, il est vraisemblable que les 

cnoomie de Ra aout envelopp^s dane une deatructiou compl6tev 
Eiiauitc Ra veut aller au i;iel. " J'ai reeolu," dit^il, " de rae 
I'lire enlever au ciel ; qui eat celui que Nut en cliargera?"' 
Quelqu'un se presents, dont Ra se sert pour son ascension, 
et il pen^tre dans uu lieu que je ne puis determiner. Arrivfi 
Ik, le dieu veut embellir sa rdsidence et sans doute faire 
plaisir k cette vache dont le nora a paru dans riascriptioii, 
et qui doit Stre I'embleuie de la deesse Nut. 

" Le dieu dit ; Je rassemble en ta possession dea 
raiUiers (?) d'hommea et il uaquit . . . . " le reste ntauque. 
" Dit par sa Majestt-, vie saine et forte : Qu'un cbamp de 
repos a'itende ; et il naquit uu champ de repoa. J'y faia 



i 



\^\i["^' 



ciargera I J'ai adopti pour le tethe ^i_ 1" traduotion de M. Brugroh, 
Todt. I, 5, ilhriirafftH. Ba deoiuide i q^ui >'ul rempltn la charge de le porter 
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croitre des fleurs; et il naquit le champ des Aalu. J'y 
mets comme habitants les etres de toute esptce qui sunt 
euspendus dans le ciel, les (5toiles. Alors Nut se mit k 
trembler tris fort. Dit par la Majesty de Ra : Je rassemble 
les multitudes pour qu'elles Tadorent, et les multitudes 
naquirent. Dit par la Majeste de Ra : Mon fils 'Schu,* prends 
avec toi ma fiUe Nut et gardez les multitudes qui vivent 
dans le ciel nocturne ; place les sur ta tete et sois leiir 

nourricier on dit ce chapitre k la vache (qui se 

nomme) la multitude des etres." 

Suit une longue description de cette vache, dont nous 
avons signale la representation siu: une paroi de la chambre 
oil se trouve notre texte. Cette description interrompt 
momentan^ment le r^cit ; elle est longue, embarrassee, remplie 
de noms propres dont le sens mystique nous ^chappe. 11 
ressort cependant de ce que nous avons traduit qu'il faut 
considerer cette vache comme un embleme du ciel oii sont 
rassembMes des millions d'^toiles, appel6es des ttres vwants. 

Ainsi, apris avoir essay6 en vain de detruire les hommes 
Bur la terre, souffrant de ce sejour oii leur society Timpoi-tune, 
Ra laisse aux humains le soin de combattre ses ennemis, et 
lui-meme se fait porter au ciel. L^ il cr6e le champ des Aahi, 
PElys^e des anciens Egyptiens, et le peuple d'etoiles ; puis il 
e'occupe k repartir entre les dieux qui raccompagnent le soin 
des diverses parties du monde. 'Schu et Nut deviennent des 
divinity celestes charg^es de garder les multitudes d'etres 
qui vivent dans le ciel ; Tune a la forme d'une vache ; I'autre 
comme un Atlas soutient de ses deux mains le ventre de 
cette vache qui porte toutes les etoiles. Voyons maintenant 
a qui Ra va confier les etres qui sont sur la terre : — 

"Dit par la Majesty de Ra k Thoth : Appelle-moi la 
Majesty de Seb et dis lui : viens en htite, sur-le-champ ! 
Apres que la Majesty de Seb fut venue, le dieu lui dit : 
Prends sous ta garde les serpents qui sont en toi (dans ton 



* ^^ ^U) IJ V ^^^ ^^ *^^' ^^ T^ot% JiU et Jille Bont sans doute ici 
dee noma d'afi'ectioD. Oes divinites sont en r^alit^ les enfanU de Nun et non dc 
Ba. 
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aein). qui ine itraignent tel que je Huia ; tu connaltras leur 
sageBBB ot eusuite tu iras dans 1q Hen ob est mon p^-re 
Niiii et tu lui diras : Garde BoigneuBement lea roptiles de 

la terre et tie I'eau " 

Une lacuBe regrettable dans mea estampee m'empSche de 
traduiie la fin de ce fragment. Seb est connu poiir etre le 
dieu repr^Bentant la terre ; il est naturel que Ra lui parle dea 
aerpenta qu'il a en aoii eeiu. oil plus litteralemeut en lui; 
dana la repartition que Ra fiiit aiix direraes divinit^a, c'eat 
done Seb et Nun qui sont charg^^s de gardcr les cr^aturea 
qui rampeiit aur le sol ou qui vivent dana I'eau. D'apr^s ce 
quireetedes lignea incomplttea qui suivent, on voit qu'il est 
qneation d'encliantementB nil de formulea magiquea, deatineea 
& faciliter la tdcbe dea dienx. On sait en efl'et que de toiia 
temps lee reptiles, surtout le serpent et la grenouille (dont 
le uoni en (Sgyptien ra^pelle celni d'encliantemeiit), out joofi 
un grand role dana les arts magiquee et la sorcellerie. 

Selon toiito apparence, il y a dauB la mention ep^ciale 
des aerpent.B et des reptilea amphibiea une siguiScation 
aynibolique. Dans lea nombreuaes representations dea dieuz 
des dl^ments, ou trouve que cea divinites out prewque tonjoora 
dea t^tes de grenouille on de serpent, auivant qu'ellea sont 
conaid^r^ea eomme mfile ou femelle. Or, si la division dea 
Elements en quatre ou huit date peut-^tre dea Ptol^niees, 
le symbnliame qui leur donnait I'image de reptilea est cer- 
taini^ment d'origine plus ancienne. et il me semble Evident 
que lorsque Ra remet k Seb et a Nun la garde de ces ani- 
raaux et lee enchanteraents par leaquels ces dieux pourront 
les maitiieer, c'est dire qu'il leur donne la domination but les 
ei^menta et les moyens de n^gler lour action, II reste encore 
un dieu ii qui Ra va faille la plua belle part : 

" Dit par la Majest^ du dieu k Thoth : Viens, quittone le 
ciel et allons dana ma dcineure, parceque je vcux faire un 
luminaire brillant dana le ciel inferieur et dans la region 
profondw,' c'eat-livque tu iuaciis et que tu gardes ceux qui 
ont commis des actions m^chantes les serviteure 
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que hait mon coeur. Mais toi, tu es dans ma demeure, le 
dieu de ma demeure ; on t'appellera Thoth, la demeure de 

Ra ; je te donne d' envoy er des messagers vers et 

il naquit Tibis de Thoth ; je te donne d'^lever ta main k la 

face des grands dieux 

et il naquit les deux grues* de Thoth ; je te donne 

d'entourer les deux parties du ciel par ta gr&ce et par 
tes rayons, et il naquit le disque lunaire de Thoth ; je te 
donne de te toimaer vers les loniens, et il naquit le 
cynoc^phale de Thoth qui est dans son escorte;* tu es 
sous mes ordres ; les yeux de tons sont ouverts sur toi, et 
tons les hommes t'adorent comme un dieu." 

Aprfes avoir remis k la garde de di verses divinites le ciel 
et la terre, Ra devait encore choisir le gardien de la region 
iuftrieure, ceUe que nous nommons Tabime ou Tenfer. C'est 
le dieu Thoth qui en est charge, et, en memo temps que Ra 
lui impose ses fonctions, nous voyons naitre les symboles par 
lesquels il est le plus souvent repr<5sent6 : Fibis, le cynoc6phale, 
le disque lunaire, et un autre beaucoup plus rare, les deux 
grues, ou les deux ailes de grue. C'est le dieu que Ra 
traite avec le plus de favour, c'est le seul auquel il parle 
avec une sorte de bienveillance et qu'il appelle sa demeure, 
c'est-i-dire, par ime m^taphore assez frequente k la langue 
^gyptienne, Fobjet de ses aflfections. II ne faut pas s'^tonner 
de ce qu'il semble n'y avoir aucim rapport entre les 



Origine du nom de O ^^^ donn6 k Thoth. M. Goodwin noua apprend 

qae Thoth est quelquefois repr^nt^ par deux oiseaux, _^g^ ^^ (Zeitscbr. 
1874, p. 38.) Peut-^tre aussi faut-il traduire: les deux ailes de la gruede Thoth; 
ee serait alors rexpUcation du eigne o^ qui accorapagne souvent le nom 
du dieu. 

^TA Je traduis oe mot par compngnon escorte. (Leps* 



I 
Denkm. II, 140. rC^ S^ ^Kiv n ^ rompagnons, escorte 

H^ AWWS -£E^> -Q'^ fl '^-^^ 

d^Horus k son courownement,) Toy. aussi Todt. 145, 3. 




Iti /,« JMnlruclioH di'" llomvien jiur Ifn IHeu.r. ^^| 

promesseB de Ra et les eymbolea qui y correspondent. 
Pour quiconque a le teste egyptien sous lee yeux, ce cou- 

trasto fi'cxplique de lui-racme par v.es alliterations que les 
Egyptiena affectionnaieut. lis aiinaieut h rapprocher dew 
mots ayaiit un son ann-Iogiie, quand meme I'id^e qu'ila 
representent est peut-«tre tres differente; c'est pour cfta 
qu'ik d^ivent ITl'^J^^'^ **'" du verbe ITl'^J"^ 
envoyer, et ^ cynoc4phale de «^ -^^ ge tournei: 

C'est avec ce diecours de Ra que finit le recit propremeut 
dit ; apr^ quoi vient I'indicatton de la mauiere dont il doit 
etre 1« : 

"Celui qui prononce ces paroles lui-m^me," est-il dit, 

" doit se frotter de baume et d'huile fine ; il doit avoir ho 

enceneoir dans les maius et des parfunis derritre les deux 

oreillea ; ses levres doiveut etre pimfices avec du fiet ; il est 

vetu de deux tissue tout neufs ; il est chauese de souliers 

de bois ; Timage de Ma (la Vcrit^) est sur sa laugue peinte 

en couleur roS fraiclie d'^crivain. Loi«que Thotli veut 

lire ce livre a Ra, il se puiifie lui-niL-me par des purifica^ 

tions de neuf jours ; les pr^'tres et les hommea doivcnt faire 

de meme." 

A la lecture de ce coiite bizarre, il est impoBsible de na 

pas Hre frapp^ & quel poiut il difffere de la granile masse des 

inscriptions fun^raires qui garnissent les tombeaux des rois, 

ou du Livre des Morta. Au lieu de deacnptions mouotonee 

de la course du soloil aux diffiirentes heures du jour et de la 

nuit, ou d'in VI) cations mystiques aux genies, uouh avons ici 

une sorte de dialogue, une espfece d'histoire des dieux. Ra 

n'est plus la divinite cosniogonique k tfite de belier (^ue lea 

esprita trainent sur sa barque; c'est \m roi, un Jupiter, qui 

riigno depuis long^emps sur les liommes et les dieux et qui 

exerce son autorit6 meme aur aon pfere et sur ses ascendanle. 

In-iti de rauduce des hommea, il veut les di^truire, mais il se 

laisse apaiser par une offraude et jure de no pas lea faire 

p6rir. Cependant il se fatigue bieiitflt d'etre toujours avec 

eux; il les quitte et se fait porter au ciel par Nut. II vemet 

il cette derniire et k 'Schu la garde des J^tres du ciel ; k Seb et 
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Ih Nun la gartle des Stree de la terre et de I'eau ; et il s'en va 
fake sa demeiire avec Thoth, son pr^Kr^. Etrange r^citj dans 
lequel au milieu d'iuvenliona fantastiques et eouvent pueriles, 
nouB trouvons cepeiidaut lea deux termes de Vexifitence telle 
que la comprenaient lea aneiens Egj-ptiene, Ra commence 
ij>ar la terre, et, paesant par le ciel, s'arrete daiie la region 
de la profouJeur, TAineiit, daus laquelle il paritit vouloir 
H^jounier. Ceet done une representation eynibolique et 
religieuse de la vie qui, pour ckaque Egyptien et eurtout 
pour un roi conqu^rant, devait commencer et finir corame le 
BoleiL Voilk ce qui explique qn'un chapitTe qui k certains 
I' endroits parait si pen respectueux pour lea diviuit^s dont il 
E|>arle, puisse ctre inscrit dana un tombeau, et que meme, 
J d'apr^s les c^r^monies qui doivent en accumpagner la lecture, 
I il Boit consider^ comme d'une aaintetd preaque redoutable. 
I Pour qu'il fflt k I'abri dea regards profanea, cette iuacription 
I ATait £te miae dans mie petite cbanibre probablement tenue 
I fenn^e, et rien dana lee quelquea bas-reliefs qui s'y trouveiit 
I ne pouvait faire connaltre le contenu du texte. 

D y aurait peut-etre dea comparaisons k fairs avec d'autres 

mythologiea, peut-6tre auaai des traces de ce mythe k re- 

I trouver dans d'autres morceaus de la littirature ligyptienne. 

I Je voudrais en finisaant m'arreter but un seul point, sur le 

I T^cit du massacre des hommcs. II me semble que c'est \k 

\ iju'il faut chercher I'origine dea sacrifices humains qui nous 

sont rapport^a par pluaieurs auteiu-a greca et auxquels 

H^rodote ne veut pas croire. Plutarque nous dit (de Is, et 

Os. p. 129, 6d. Parthey) que dans la ville d'llithyia, on brfilait 

vivants des hommes qu'on appellait typhoniena et qu'on 

rdpandait leurs cendres aux vents. PorphjTe nous parle 

d'hommea qu'on immolait k Hetiopolia, et Selencus, cit6 par 

I Ath^n^e, rapporte qu'i la place des victimes hiunalnes qu'on 

keacrifiait dans les temps aneiens, les Egyptiens oSraieut aux 

B dieux des gSteaux irefifiara. Or ici, noua voyoDs quo Ra 

r&it tuor les hommes, et qu'une disease foule aux pieds leur 

I Bang ; puis, aatisfait d'une of&ande dout la nature n'eet pas 

I .parfeitement certaine, il jure de ne plua tuer les hommes. 

I E semble done qu'il ait accepti^ cette oflrande k la place des 

I Lumaina duiit il avait ordonn^ la. deatruction. A la vue dea 
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vases de boisson qui lui rappelleut sea exploite, il lui snfSt 
qne la mnrt dee htimraee eoit comm^mor^e de oette manifere, 
de mSmo que lea victoiree d'Horus sont c^l^bi-^ea par le vin 
que ie roi verse daua sa coupe. Cette 16gende dtStoumera 
les Egyptiene des sacrifices humains ; ce ne sera pas chez 
eux une coutume, et, en partieulier, ils ne sncrifiei-ont paa 
des Egyptiene, dea homraes de leur race, i nioios qu'ile ne 
portent aiir eux-njcmee la marque de Typhon. Car la pro- 
tection de Ra ne e'ctend pae fl toute I'humanite, il a jur6 
d'^pargner les rot-tt, lea hommee par excelleuce, ceux qui sont 
nds de sa personne et qui eont le type de la race ^gyptienne ; 
k c6ti5 d'eux sont lea ennemis de Ra que les hommee com- 
battent et qu'ile doivent percer de leure Htehes : le aerment 
de Ra ne s'applique pas Ji eux. Rion d'litonnant done i 
CO que dans certaines occasioua, on immolSt les bommea 
typhoniena, ceux qui pur leur eouleur ou leur origine ^taient 
coneid^r^ comme des ennemis du roi divin. Tel est ausai 
I'un des sens de ce conte mythologique que nous a livri le 
tombeau de Siti I. 

Lea mythes ^gyptiens n'ont pae de charme en eux-mSmes . 
il ne e'y trouve ni I'imagination brillante ni la fraicbeur qui 
distinguent ceux dea poetes grecs. Le style est aride, et 1* 
lecture en est trop souvent rendue faatidieuae par uno grande 
ambiguity de laugage, et par des d<^tails triviaux et pu^rils. 
Cest 1' interpretation eeule qui en fait I'intirfit, I'id^e philo- 
Bopbique qui les a dict^a, la conoeption de I'esprit qui se 
cache soua im vStemont si bizarre et quelquefois si groasier. 

Ceat \k le but vers lequel noua devone dinger no8 
reoberches, et noua eaurona alors si les Egyptiene mMtent 
bien rdellement ce renom de grande sagesae dont ils ee aont 
pards dans I'antiquit^. 



Ce miraoire ^ait d^jfi aoua pvease, quand j'ai reiju de 
Monaieiir le Dr. Birob la proposition que j'ai accept^e avec 
empreeaement, d'y ajouter le texte hi^roglyphique. Cette 
decision n'ayant 6te prise que cet hiver, cela cxplique 
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poiirquoi le lecteur ne trouvera dans le coure du m^moire 
aucun renvoi au texte ^gyptien. 

Grace k Tobligeance de M. Edwin Smith et de M. le 
Prof. Mills, j'ai pu combler la lacune qui ^xistait au milieu 
des lignes 58-62 par le fait de la perte d'un de mes 
estampages. 

Les cinq planches ci-jointes contiennent tout ce qui reste 
BUT les quatre murs de la Chambre de la Vache. Elles con- 
tiennent, outre les parties traduites, celles que j'avais omises 
k dessein, et dont I'interpritation devra faire Tobjet d'un 
travail subsequent, k savoir: La description de la Vache 
celeste (1. 44-55), et Tinvocation aux esprits de TOrient 
(1. 84-fin). Sauf la lacune sus-mentionn^e, I'inscription a 
it& copi^e en entier d'apr^ mes estampages, et collationn^e 
par M. Birch sur ceux de M. le Prof. Mills. L'6tat de la 
pierre ne permet pas d'esp^rer qu'on puisse combler les vides 
considerables qui se trouvent dans la planche B. 
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ON SOME CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED BY 
GENERAL DI CESNOLA AT GOLGOI. 

Br S. BniciT, LL.D. m 

Sea/t 5a Janaary, 1875. ^^M 

The excaTatioiiB made by General di Cesnola, United 
States Conau! at Larnaua, in Cyprus, at the ancient sites of 
Golgoi, Salamis, and Ciiriiim, have been productive of many 
fine monuments of art, aad several inscriptions in the Cyprian, 
Greek, and Phoenician languages. It is not my intention at 
present to give an account of all the monuments discovered, 
but it is not possible to omit mention of all the interesting 
examples found ; and amongst others which deserve remark 
is the so-called royal sarcophagTis found in the spring of the 
past year at Golgoi. This, which is of the usual limestone 
of the country, resembles in many respects the coffins dis- 
covered from time to time in the Etruscan temtory. It 
belongs to the Greek period, and is not older than the fourth 
century B.C. The top or cover is pointed, and has four lions 
crouching, two at each end, facing outwards ; the sides have 
subjects in relief derived from Greek mythology. On one 
side is the death of Medusa by Perseus — the horse Arion and 
the girl Chrysaor springing out of the neck of the decapitated 
Medusa, while Perseus stands holding the kibiitii or Cyprian 
wallet in which he carried off the head of the decapitated 
Gorgon. The other scenes of this sarcophagus represent a 
four-horse chariot or teihrippot, two hoplitai or armed warriors, 
chasing a boar, perhaps the celebrated boar of Kalydon, and 
two others attacking a bull, possibly Jason and the Cretan 
fire-breathing bulls. There is also a symposium or enter- 
tainment of four persons with Htharistrini or female musicians, 
with harps and pipes, and a boy \('aitor canyiiig rcmnd the 
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<gtioeho$ or wine jug. This sarcopliagus 8o much resembles 
vasee of the older style of art, that it ia probably of the 4th 
ceotuiy B.C. Unfortunately it is not accompanied by any 
inBcription either in the Cyprian or Greek character. Of the 
Roman period, and very late in it, ie a glass vase diecovered at 
the same site by the same explorer. The letters are in relief, 
as they almost always are on the Roman glass. They read 
MEPHZ EnOHZE 'Megea made' [it] the e epnton and c 
gijma being round, and the H efa of a very late shape, perhaps 
not earlier than the third century A.D. A second inscription 
on the same vase reads MNHZOH O AfOPAZAZ 'Let 
the buyer remember,' that is let the buyer recollect Meges 
made it, should he require anotherof the same manufacturer. 
Not having seen the vase itself, it is not possible for roe to say 
from which of the ancient manufactories, Rome, Alexandria, or 
Sidon, it probably came. Among the objects decidedly of 
Cyprian fabric, is a lamp with a long flat upright handle to 
hang it up against a wall to illuminate an apartment ; there 
being a hole for the purpose of aiExing it at the top of the 
handle, and the lamp itself at the other end. These lamps 
are quite novel, and rarely if ever found in Greece or Italy, 
although several examples have been discovered at CypruB. 
On the handle is a Sitenus in relief, said to resemble a Colossus 
found at Amathus. Silenus is full-face, and round are four 
Cyprian letters ^ T "t* V pi-l-ti na, or i, according to the 
alphabet of Brandia. In it may be a proper name such as 
^Philitia ' or Philtias, Another small monument found at 
Salamis (see Plate) is an alabaster unguent vase of very un- 
usual shape. It is more Oriental than Greek in type, having 
a cyliodroid body tapei-ing to the base, ornamented with two 
horizontal rectangidar bands, and four perpendicular ones to 
the base of the neck with chevron lines ; a horizontal baud of 
plain lines, surmounted by another of ovolos, rims round the 
shoulder, and two small wings or bandies project from the 
sides ; a long cylindjical neck terminating in an expanding 
mouth completes the vase Avith a species of alabanlros of 
unusual shape. The ten letters are disposed four on the 
upper part and six on the lower part of the body. Some clue 
to their arrangement is probably given by the fact that ± 
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is generally an iuitiiil and i\A a. final letter, bo that the lower 
characters are to be read > ^1 1P )( I)ll^ \|/. in this case the 
upper must be read ^ J) X ;J^. It is (evident that the 
values hitherto assigned to some of the letters are inadequate 
to explain all the inBcriptions which have been discovered. 
The lower word indeed maybe Tkeanou of Theanes, if read 
horizontally, but it is juet possible, as two lettera occur 
in two compartments, that it might be read vertically ; 
but the meaning of short inscriptions is always difficult, 
if not doubtful, owing to the small Cypriote vocabulary 
known. If the first letters ai-e to be read horizontally, 
the first word xiyo^a, or Koivo^a, according to the reading 
of Schmidt, would be the name of the vase, equivalent to 
alabastros or leythos, and tlie second that of the posBessor, 
or ' the Kanoba vase of Thcanus.' This vase was dis- 
covered on the site of Salamis. There was also discovered 
on the same spot the pediment in limestone (see Plate) of a 
small monument having the following subject in rehcf — two 
females standing draped in tunics, the chiton podere/i reaching 
to the feet, their bands raised to the top of the head as if 
dividing the hau- in the attitude of the Aphrodite Anadyomene. 
At each side of these two central figures is a Hon of rather 
large proportions, and of archaic style, crouching and looking 
round with protruding tougue, and long spirally curled tail; 
while at each end of the pediment is a standing figure of a 
boy or youth draped, and holding his garment round his 
waist. The meaning of this group or composition is very 
obscxire. On the moidiling beneath the pediment is aline 
of Cy|>rian characters, unfortunately imperfect. 

As in the previous case, the transliteration does not give 
any very certain result, the only word, as Professor Merx 
has suggested, being evident is PX*^;)^^!!!-! ^i^rgedas. 
The words at the beginning, which are partly mutilated, 
probid)]y were the commencement of the dedicator of the 
monument, if not tlio names of the goda to whom the monu- 
ment was dedicated; one maybe J^ "5;^ ^ ^ '^-'''- ^ H^-a 
but owing to the mutilation of the inscription at tl^^H 
beginning, even that is involved in uncertainty. The forn^M 
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)l( ^ y |- occurs on the Brouze Plate of Dali, but its 

meaiiiag ts not quite clear. Altogether tills inst/riptiou offei's 
considerable difBcultiee, and will probably require other 
monuments to expluin it, for the meaning in ita present 
condition appears very obscure. Bueides the Cyprian inscrip- 
tion, General di Cesnola obtained a terra cotta jug of the 
shape known as the oenoohoe orolpe, on which was scratched 
in Phoenician VyrUN? Leantash ' of Antosh,' the name of ita 
proprietor. Several vases of tliis nature, some inscribed in 
black paint or ink, with the name of the proprietor in 
Phoenician, have been foimd at I>ali, Golgoi, and uthcr sites, 
aud were no doubt placed upon them by their Phceoician 
proprietor. The above iuscriptions have been communi- 
cated in letters, with accompanj-iug photographs, by General 
di Cesnola, who has kindly allowed their publication. The 
mutilated condition of the iD6<;ription . on the pediments 
prevents a satisfactory reading of the whole line of the 
inscription, and difficulties will always present themselves, 
owing to the Greek being transcribed by a syllabic instead 
of a purely alphabetic system. The great advance, however, 
made in the explanation of the inscriptions, will clear away 
much of the difficulty when more inscriptions are found, and 
the power of comparing the different words is increased; 
but the script itself differs according to the period when 
written, and there will always remitin a certain ambiguity 
about some words on accoimt of the difficulty of the 
paloeography as well as that oi the exact word, which lies 
dormant under the syllabic cloak in which it is enveloped. 

The object, however, of the present paper is rather to 
publish the inscriptions here represented than to enter anew 
on the subject of the interpretation of particular words, 
which would require considerable resi.'arch to evolve, but tlie 
following arc certain in the Cyprian portion, i )( j^ J i M at 
the end, preceded by the word » \|^ J) "Y^ i H ^i^*' "^'"^ I"*^- 
ceding word quoted in the previous page. The first word of 
'the inscription in the fuller copy is read » J) ijH and the 
second appears to be J" ^ 'T^^^'F^^^^ X ?^^*H' the end 
of which is apparently Iruiheg, The next word rt*ada 
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* V K* "^ /IK ^<-<i' ^'^^ '^ remarkable for the y at the end 
of the word, which more rarely occurs than the final |** 
which ends so many of the common forms, and the repetition 
of which final » sliows the language to be Hellenic, in coih-J 
junction with the constant appearance of the prefixed t, the J 
article in many names, — these being both common Greek J 
forms, the last of which lingered till a late period in suolt \ 
words as talla and tanfa. 

In the application of the Greek language to the in- ] 
scriptiona, and the assumption that certain words must be] 
represented iu some Cyprian forms, and the consequent \ 
deductions of the values of individual characters in conee- 
quence, great divergence will hereafter necessarily arise, but 
a certain check will always be held over these conclusioog 
by the occasional discoveries of bilingual inscriptions, which 
will control and help to prove or confute the values thoa J 
derived. 

The difficulty of interpreting these ancient and dead 
languages depends veiy much on the amount of material 
at the disposal of the student, and short inscriptions are 
always the most arduous to interpret. At present, with the 
exception of the Bronze Tablet of Idalion, no inscription in 
the Cypriote characters of any length has been found, most of 
them being short. There is, however, one peculiarity in the 
Cypriote, that it rarely uses, except on coins, contractions, 
and does not present the same peculiarity as the Etniscan 
and Roman of offering to the inquirer the enigma of incom- 
plete words. 




ON HUMAN SACRIFICE AMONG THE 
BABYLONIANS. 

Br Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Mead ind Fsbruary, 1675. 

The sacrifice of tbe first-bom in honour of the Sun-god 
was one of the moat notorious rites of ancient Semitic wor- 
sliip. Not of all Semitic -woraliip, however. While the hor- 
rible practice was of common occurrence among Phoenicians 
and Hebrews and Aramieans, traces of it are doubtful and 
scanty among the south-western Semites of Arabia and 
Ethiopia. Now the northern branch of the Semitic family- 
is precisely the one which was closely connected with Baby- 
loLia in language, culture, mythology, and tradition. The 
so-called AssyTian language of Assyria and Babylonia is more 
nearly related to Hebrew than to any other Semitic idiom ; 
it was from the shores of the Persian Gulf that the Phcenicians 
believed themselves to have migrated, while Ur, the primitive 
capital of Chaldea, was the birthplace of Abraham; and the 
ancient legends of Babylonia find their parallels in Phoenician 
story and Hebrew tradition. Such being the case, it is 
natural to look to Babylonia for instances of the saciifice of 
the first-born, similar to those that we find among the kindred 
populations of the West. Here, too, the worship of the 
Siin-god and of the powers of nature held a foremost place 
in the national creed, and gave rise to a rich mythology and 
the growth of an epic cycle. 

The first poem or lay of this epic cycle, into which were 
interwoven twelve older independent lays, embodying some 
of the moat favourite myths of the people, seems to have 
been one on " the Sacrijice of Bel," or, as it is also called, 
" the Sacrifice of Righteouanees." The epic was arranged on 
an astronomical basiBj each of its twelve component lays 
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answering to the name of a ai^ of the Zodiac and of the cor^ 
responding month. Just ae the 11th book, which recounted 
the story of the Dehige, answered to AquamiH, the 11th sign 
of the Zodiac, aud the 11th or " rainy " month of the aiicient 
Babylonian Calendar, so the first book must have answeredj 
to the first sign of the Zodiac and the first month of the 
year, which were termed the sign and month of "Me Sacra- 
fice of Bel." We are reminded at once of the Phoenician 
myth which told how El — the Phoenician Bel — offered up hifl 
first-bom Ye\d\ud}, "the beloved," in time of trouble, by 
burning hun on a high place ; and of the parallel offered 
by the Biblical narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

Now the poems of the epic, together with the rehgion 
and mythology upcm which they were founded, were borrowed 
by the Semitic Babylonians from theii' Turanian predecessors, 
the Accadians. As I tried to point out in a paper read before 
this Society three years ago*, and as has since been more 
fiilly worked out by Professor Schrader', i\Titing and civilisa- 
tion, theology, art and science, were derived by the northern 
Semites — the Aram senna, Canaanites and Hebrews — £roiq 
those Accadia,n builders of the great cities of (ifbaldaea, who 
invented the cuneiform cbaructera. It was in Accadian, not 
in Semitic, that the first month and zodiacal sign were niimed 
after "the Sacrifice of Bel," and from this the inference followa 
that it is to Accad, and not to Phoenicia, that we must look 
for the origin of human sacrifice in Western Asia. It was 
not only the worebip of the Sun, and all that it implied, which 
was boiTowed by the Semite from the Accadian, but the 
dreadiul rites with which it was associated as well. 

This inference is verified by two cuneiibnn texts in which 
mention is made of human sacrifice. One of these texta is 
part of an Accadian poem, to whiu'h an Assyrian translatioq 
is attached, and which therefore goes back to praj-Semitip 
times ; the other is a passage from the great astronomical 
work drawn up for the library of Sargon of Agan^ between 

' I ftecopt BunBBii'fl oorreotion of the mftnifeiitlj inciarecl Tmd of the Qnwk 
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" Publisliod in the Traofactiona of the Socii'tj, Vol. I, pp. 294, 290. 
^ " Die Abst4uiimimg der Ch&ldier uud die UnitM S«miten,"iii Z. D. 11. Q 
Vol, XXVII, p(- lii. (1878). 
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2,000 ajid 1,700 B.C., and based on Accadian originals. Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the first text by M. Fr. Lenormant, in 
his "Premieres Civilisations," Vol. II, p. 137, and the fol- 
lowing copy of it I owe to the kindness of Mr. Bosciawen.' 
The beginning of the tfiblet is unfortunately lost; the 
AsByrian translation, as usual, is interlinear. , 

ACCADUN — 

' [kha] - e - in - de 

. may he extirpate ; 

AsstiUAN — 

Ana (?) li -i^ - 6i' -va 

the sin (?) mai/ he eurtirputu^ ; and 

AOCAHIAN — 

bini gar sak - il" - 14 

(A« offspring ie/i 

nam - D.P. 

avnonij 
AserwAN — 

'u - ri - tsu* [sa-risa-uas-Ju sa 
the offspring who raises the head among mankind;— 

' AwpjortheUblet (thofirsttwolineapiceptfd) isgitpn, with n translation, 
by M. Lmoncant, in the recently- published lat Part of the Bnd Vol. of hi> 
" £l*df Aecadinnei," pp. 397-299. The t»blet la maxked E 5189. 

> Third »ing. prct. KaJ. Heb. JfQ]. 

* Oadhm. " high," wni pronounced Hi or il in Aog»diBn. A is the participial 
(or relstiic) ending, 

'Cf.Ar, i^JJ "toUjogg.." 

' Fein, ttbetraet ofaw/d, "amBn"; porliapa from a root 'j'^, whence ^1^4, 
" tnightj miiD," " poMctsor." It is poisibli', ItowefBT, thai the r of the ierond 
jyllable implies nn original Ij/U in the Hrst Bjlkblo. We might then eompare 
*y^JJ " ■ iuckling " or " joiingster." 
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ACCADIAH — 

=• -!A -nv T? :«= E --T -I ti! 

biru zi' - a - ni - cu ba - an - Sun 

the offgprmg hi»~Ufe-for he gave it; 

AsSTRIAN — 

'u - ri -tea ana na - pie - ti -bu it - ta -din 
(his) offspring for his Hfe he gave ; 

Ac CAD IAN — 

7. tiTifr >jA •^}W ESS m '-T ~r s 

Bak biru sak - mulu - cu ba - an - irai 
the. head of t/ie offspring headrof-the-^man-for he gave it ; 

ASSTRIAK — 

»■ ^ JT ^W -TT<T ten ! S= ^T E5S 

kik - kad u - ri - tsi ana kak - kad imi 

the head of the offspring for the head of the inan 

ear £11! <!i 

it - ta - din 
h« gave ; 

Ac CADI AN — 

». 4^ -]A .f^ ESS E -■=! H (Ef 

tik' bii-u tik - mulu - cu ba - au - Sun 

the front of the offspring foT-the-front-ofthe-man he gave it ; 

Abbtbian — 

>»■ <£r *^^ ^Tn= 'IM !:tTI ! <© y ESS 

ei - sad 'u - ri - tsi ana ci - sad nisi 
the front of the offspring for the front of the man 



it - ta - din 
Ac gave ; 
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ACCAOIAX — 

... ei?- ~-]^ et e:s m --r "T sif 

gab' buTi gab - mulu - cu ba - an - Sun 

(A« breast of the offuprini} breast-o/~t!ie-maTir/or he gave it ; 

AaSYBIAM — 

.2. Bs ^i'< cTffc >||<y CEIT T m ^I< ess 

ir - ti 'u - ri - tei ana ir - ti niei 

the breast of the offifpnn^ for the breast of the matt 

E^i !£m ill 

it - ta - din 
he gave. 

This highly interesting text gives ue distinct evidence of 
the doctrine of vicariouB sacrifice among tlie Accadiane, as 
well as of the Accadian origin of the sacrifice of the firat-born. 
Nothing ia said as to the way in which the child was put to 
death, but the passage I shall now quote informs us that 
it was by burning on a high place. 

W.A.I. Ill, 60, 161.* 

.. - -—} ii^m -.£Tir ^] T ^B -II ^T <« ^E 

iua arkhi Sivaui iatu yumi I, adi yiimi XXX. 
/n the month S'lvan, frovi the first day to the 30th day, 

~] t=m m ear >= <r- .^rii n 

an - ta - hi it - tab - liv eibirri 

an eclipse failed; the crops 

mati U duuiki 

of the land not prosperous. 

' 6aA U rendered taaicharv, " bufore/' 
" to be Hiked," like -y^y " ekin." 



I ie perhapi from Xc, mjf 



' TnatlSited in my Paper on the " Astronom; of the BabjtanikDi," in 
IraiuacHoiH 9f tke Society of Bihlieal A rekrcologs, Tol. Itl, pt. i, p. 274- 
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enuva D,P. Hammfinu ca -eu- ru' se- gu - 
tehen the Air-god (ig) fine, prosperity, 

ina nidiiti' 'aHu a - ru - ur.' 
On tite high places the »oti w huriiL 

Here, then, we have clear iDdicatione of the sacrifice of 

cliildren such as it took place at Carthage, in Phoenicia, and in 
PaleHtiue. The northern Semites seem to have carried the 
rite with them to the west, and may perhaps have taught it 
to the Aryan nations of Europe. 

The latter, however, is a point upon which I shall not now 
dwell. It is certain that in later day« human sacrifice waa 
practised at Rome, aa indeed might have been expected from 
a people whose chief delight was to witness a gladiatorial 
show. But human sacrifice among the Greeks is a much 
more doubtful matter. The theory that it was replaced by 
scourging before the altar of Artemis at Sparta, has little to 
recommend it, and if any conclusions are to be dnvwn from 
myths like that of Iphigeneia among the Tauriana, it is that 
the practice was regarded by the Greeks as distinctly bar- 
baric and non-Hellenic. At all events the Rig-Veda knows 
of no more costly sacrifice than that of the horse, and all our 
evidence tends to show that it was utterly unknown to the 
primitive European Aryans. Myths like those of Atliamaa 
and Iphigeueia are but the misunderstood and forgotten 

' Ct. Heb, Amm. "1^3 " to be good," " to thrive," " to be proeperous." 

' The Awadian ci-par (" plftpc of light"?) it teadered bj the Asi. nhv 

[nhaphel pass, deritntive of n*?!?*' !""''■*''" (Ar ^), and lericU (from "y^^^ 

" U3 OXtCDli "), 

3 'Amr is a latnBwhat anomalouB form of a paisive (or neuter) permaiuiTB 
Kttl from mM " *^ burn." The i of tha lepond •ylloble is ahanged into ■, after 
the eiBmplo of the nomon mufnti Sacutt (see mj Am. Grammar, p. 1C<6), ai in 
the case of a fow other neuter Terba. TTT< ii tranelBled bj uatt " &n," thMKanu 
("hanf), naram and afw. Cf. Heb, ^3. ItJfT- m^ (" •* bum"). At. ^j 
('■firo''), \j (" to riibe.") 
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metaphore of an early nature-worBhip, and we canDot infer 
the practice of human sacrifice from them, any more than we 
can conclude that Greek fathers were in habit of eating their 
children, from the myth of Kronoa and his offsprijig. It is 
just possible, however, that the legend which makes Busirie, 
the Egyptian king of the Delta, attempt to sacrifice Heraklee, 
had an historical basis in the rehgious rites of the Phoenician 
settlers at the mouth of the Nile. For instances, real or 
supposed, of human sacrifice, especially among Semites and 
Aryans, see Kalisch's " Leviticus," pt. 1, pp. 32.^351, 381- 
396, and Diillinger's " Jew and Gentile " (as translated by 
Darnell, I, pp. 74-85, II, 37-91.) 

POSTSCWPT. — The Cassite deity identified by the 
Assyrians with the Babyluniitn Bel, whoso name I have 
given' ae Kharbat or Muvbat (*^^ •-()■, must be read Mur-iu 
or Murdiu. In a newly-discovered fragment of the Synchro- 
nous History Tablet, the word is written £^ <« y m5T t^TT 
fTru-<6(-M, where the initial m has been dropped after first 
becoming i',- while in W.A.I. (52, 24, we are told to read 
.^^ >-< as Urns (= Assyrian lirtuv, a " form " or " figure"). 
This is a fresh instance of the elision of the dental between 
two vowels. It is just possible that the Mardokentes 
and Sisimardokas who appear among the kuigs of the 
"AraUan" dynasty in Berosns may have been named after 
this CaBsite god MurtUu, rather than after Merodach. 

' In my p»per on "The LBngu«gM of the Cuneiform Inwriptiom of EUm 
uid Media " in tlie Tramaclitni/ of tie Semieti/ of Biblical ATchaologg, Vol. Ill, 
jart ii, p. 476. 
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ON A KARAITE TOMBSTONE BROUGHT FROM 
DJUFFET KALEA, IN THE CKIMEA. 



By Hkv. 


, Dr. L. Lobwk. 


Bead iitd Xarel,, 1676. 


tion I read 


ne follows :— 


Line 1. 
.. 2. 
„ 3. . 


pin 

..an pan 
. ini na ns' 


„ 4. 
„ 5. 


■ni:n rp\-< 



Ipm " the old man." This word does not always indicaf*^ , 
that the radividiial to whom it refers, was full of years: I 
it signifies aometnmes, "distinguished by learning and ex- 
perience." 

in3n " the priest," must not he taken in the sense of 
" offlciatiDg priest," as the word would be underatood when 
referring to a person in any non-Israelite community. 
Among Israelites, since the destmction of the Temple at 
Jemsalem, it simply signifies, that the individual to whom 
it refers, was a descendant of the " High -priest Aaron"; J 
certain marks of respect are shown to him in the Synagogua^ 
and he must not defile himself for the dead among hia 
people (Lev. xxi, 1). In accordance with an injunction of 
the Sacred Scripture, he pronounces, on solemn festivals, 
tbe blessing prescribed in Numbers vi, 22-Si7 ; and every 
first-bom son, after the thirtieth day from the child's birth, 
must be redeemed from him with the amount of 2^ ounces 
of pure silver, equal to the weight of 1,920 grains of barley, 
(See Exodus xxx, 13 ; Lev. xxvii, 6 ; Talmud Treatise \ 
Bekhorot, p. 49i. and Yore Deah, sect. 305, 5 1.) 
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On u Kui-nitc Tumbuhn 
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3,1. Theao two letters forming pnrt of u word wliicb is 
not complete, it ia difficult to eay wlmt the word mny have 
been ijjteud(;d for. Aa the lultcr 3 may perhaps l»e u part of 
the letter Q, especially aa the lower part of 3 is, in the 
iQscription, more extended than the upper part, luaviug room 
for the 1 to be added, the two letters DH might possibly be 
a part of the word 1^1311, sigiiifyuig " tlie liououred," which 
attribute is often used among the Karaites when describing 
the character or rank of a person. Tims in a manuscript 
Bible which I eaw in the Karaite Synagogue during my stay 
at Cairo, we find ou the blauk page precoding the title the 
following inscription : — 

imw tynpn hvs> nVi ■od'' nS 
DH nn nn cfn paa 

"Consecrated unto the Eternal God, the God of Israel — not 
to be sold nor redeemed. It has been conaecrated by His 
Great HoliJiesa, the Perfect, the Wise, the Innocent, the 
Honoured"; the letters QH being the abbreviated form of 
~Q3an. Among the Rabbanites wo generally find the 
U'ord T3J3ri. 

ims nC "Juphet, the son of Jdui." The last word, 
■which is incomplete, may have been intended for "VVniT" 
.lehuda. 

"n^in fWV Joseph Hauoori ("the enlightened," or "who 
can see far by the light of liis intellect";) the word 113 being 
the Arabic .J, iiud 'mSri would be the same as i-!(j»J'* 
A prophet m Hebrew is known by the name of JlM'^n, 
"the Seer," because by the light of his prophetic viaion, as 
R. David Kimkhee ' says, he sees into tlie future. 

nwi;n nN-iaa nNiiir 
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31 On a Karaite Tombstone hrought frovi 

A learned and disriugiiifihed man, bears in the Talmud' 
the appellation of ^N^lHS, the Sjriac )toiOJ> hecanse, as 
it is observed there, lie enlightens the eyes of the studentfi ' 
iM tlie law. 

naSm a-^an ■^tv yniiy^ ■•tmn: "-i to^? mp: rrc'n 

In the same Treatise, p. 386 and 45a, a man of great 
learning is mentioned of the name of R. Tokhindn ben Noori 
^13 p Um^ ""1 ; and, as it happened that there has been a 
Karaite author of the name HNhn riDl\ "Joseph Haroeh" 
(the Seer): he wrote a book entitled 3''2Mn "IDD. and was 
known among the Arabs by the name and attribute of 
Aboo Jacoob, " ElhaBcer," j— aJI 4_jjij«jy', which is merely 
the translation of ilNhrr, I am not qnite out of order 
by bringing the idea to bear on the word "man, in the 
inscription now before us. 

1Mi07M is the Arabic word ^.laAi)l, and signifies -'thc- 
i.'arpenter." This word, I am inclined to think, onght not to 
be taken as signifying the trade of tlie person to whom it 
referred ; — the inscription being on marble, shows that lie 
mnst have belonged to a family of high standing. The 
family name of "IMlU^M might suggest, that the person herp 
mentioned was a descendant of the faraons Israel Najarnh, 
»\s^j Jjl «-( anthor of a book containing rehgious hymns, 
entitled 'jMl'ttr' JllTtlt, printed in Safed, Holy Land, in the 
year 1587, or a relative of Moses Najanih, the father of the 
above, who was the anthor of a book entitled no T^, 
printed in Constantinople, in the year 1571. But the 
name Japhet nC, which is so rarely met with among the 
RabbanitpB, and, on the contrary, so frequently met with 
among the Karaites, makes me think, that the individnal 
in question most likely belonged to a Karaite family ; 
and, as the inscription states that Japhet was a in3, it 
iH possible, he may liave been a relative of the family 
pan rrcro p nc p nuro. "Moses ben Japhet beii 



Djuffet KaUa. in ih'- Crimen. 35 

MoBes Hacohen," whose memberB were known aa great 
coUectora of books; or, lie may perhaps have been a rela- 
tive of " Joseph Haroeb " himself, the name of the latter 
in frill being HM'^n p3n p DmiM ^UV, and hap also 
been known, acoonliug to some authors, by the attribute 
■W^nS^M, and pn, ao that the worda •m:n, p3 and ptn 
in the in scrip tiim, might refer to him (See Pinsker'a Lickute 
Kadmoniot, pp. 115 and 109). 

The piece of marble benring the inscription may probably 
have been brought by one of the English soldiers from the 
Karaite Cemetery in DjufTet Kalea iAi l::-^*^- or U». in the 
Crimea. 



Thia is all I can say of the few i 
fragment of a tombstone. 
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REVISED TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE IN THE fiREAS 
ASTRONOMICAL WORK OF THE BABYLONIANS. 

Bv Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

Stad Sth, April. 1S75. 



The last line of tlie Colopliou attached to tliu firflt tablet 
or book of the great astronomical work of the Babylonians, 
published iu tlie TranBactions of the Society of Bibliual 
Arcbfeology, III. 1, p, 315, ia eomewhat obscure, and tli« 
translation that I have given of it must be emended. Tl 
characters *-^Y tY are not to be road phonetically and tak( 
to represent a Semitic word, as I once tliought, but are 
Accadian ; while, i.'onversely, the groupof characters which 
follows is not Accadian, but Semitic, This uncertainty as 
to whether we are dealing ivith a Semitic or an Accadian 
word illustrates the chief difficulty attendant on the decipher- 
ment of these astronomical inscriptions. The line in queation 

,. writim, 1} ^f 5! cTi^ ^ --T Ef a:E -n<T c^Ie- 

About the fii'st word «-nn "to" or "for" there can be no 
question; but the next word must be read Ua-mar, and 
sepaiated from the character which follows. Tsa-tnar m 
connected with the Aram. IQ? "to glow," N^Q? "heat,*^ 
NTl'l,''??? "burning"; and in the bilingual tablets is a synonyme 
of zarakhu (Ueb. ITliS) " to rise " or " dawn." The final 
vowel of the word is not expressed in writing, according to 
a commrm practice among the Assyrians, who allowed tlie 
case-ending to be uudtirstood if the last syllable was denoted 
by a character wliich began and ended with a consonant. 
»— will be the preposition ina, and >-»-y tT is the Accadian 
"divine place," which is explained by the Assyrian nalbar- 
tame or "zenith." We thus get "for the meridian" (or 
j3f>s8ibly "the rising") "in the zenith." as the 
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the first part of this difficult Hue. Tlie first two characters 
of tlie verb which follows must be read ip-lal~, the verb being 
in the Iphteal conjugation; but as I do not know what 
phonetic value to assign to the last character in tliis place, 
altliough it might to begin with I, I cannot venture to trans- 
late the word. Probably, however, it means " he bus noted" ; 
and the whole Colophon iWU Lave to be rendered: — (I) "The 
first tablet (beginning) 'the moon at its appearance (showed) 
whiteness'; (2) according to the papyri of the tablets in 
parallel colnnrns [Assyrian and Aceadian] from Babylon ; 
(3) by Nebo-Zukup-cinu, son of Merodach-mubaea the 
astronomer; 1'4) for the sight of himself and his cotem- 
porariea; (5) according to tlic meridian (or rising) in the 
Kenith he has noted," 

Before leaving the passage, I would note that Igamar 
may be connected with tsarar or tmrir, wliich will be found 
in a tablet translated on p. 193. I have there rendered it 
"body"; but it is more probably related to IH^ "Ught," 
Aram. ^Hip, Arab. ^ and hence strictly signiiies "bright- 
ness'* or "rising." I now tlunk, therefore, that the two 
lines in which tgiri and Uat-ar occur ought to be : (1) "The 
star (Jupiter) rises, and its rising, like the day, is bright. 
(2) In its rising, Ukc the blade of a double sword, a tail it 
forms," This would refer to the streak of hght thrown by 
the rising planet upon a misty atmosphere. 

In a hymn to Istar, recently brought from Assyi-ia by 
Mr. Smith, I find wreti (1, 40) given as the Assyrian ren- 
dering of tlie Accadian -^Y jjf »-^Y par-sa/la or " snn-rise." 
This fixes the meaning of neivti in p, 11)9 of my paper, as 
well probably as of *mm (p. 224) and m-rlm (p. 198). The 
first passage must therefore be triiuslated, " Venus in the 
month Sebat rises at dawn." 
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ON A DIGRAPHIC INSCRIPTION FOUND IX LARNAU 
By D. Pikrid^s. 



Stad 6fA April, 1BT6. 

The fortunate discovery of a bilingual ioBcription by 
R. H. Lang, and hie demolition of the Due de Luynee* theory' 
respecting the value of the group ^^'f 8 '^ ^ ; ^^^ fiimu!- 
taneoua exhibition in London of many Cypriute testa collected 
by General di Cesnola and llr. Lang ; and the maeterly treat- 
ment of the problem of Cyprian Palseography by Mr. G. 
Smith, of the Britiah Muneuni, were soon to be followed by 
the brilliant achievemente of Brandis and of MoritK Schmidt, 

To the literary results which have beeu obtained, the 
Society of Biblical Archseology has contributed in no small 
measure, from the very commencement of its labours, by 
stimulating the study of this ancient writing, and by the 
publication of several valuable papers relating thereto, in 
the first volume of its Transactions, 

Encouraged by the interest thus shown by the Hociety, I 
take the hberty of submitting a small contribution to the 
subject. 

In the summer of 1873 I became possessed of an inat 
tion in Greek and in Cypriote, then discovered in Larni 
the ancient Citium. As far as I know this is the first 
Cypriote test found in thia place. As the language is the 
same in both parte, and only the writing differs, I prefer 
calling this inscription digraphic, instead of bilingual, luitil a 
better definition is proposed. The stone on which it is 
engraved, now sadly mutilated, measures 26 inches by 13 
inches on the sui-lace ; the depth is 16 inches, and the original 
space between the upper edge of the stone and the first line 
was only about an inch. On the side opposite the digraphic 
wfl later Greek inscription of the time of the Romans, 
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I anQtix a traQscriptioD of the dl^rapliic, as well us of some 
•• squeezes." The two Greek iusenptious are Beriously in- 
jured; the Cj-priote is damaged to a am aller extent. This 
last is read from right to left. 

The letters in the Greek part of the digi-aphic preceding 
STOffiitpdTijs, and seemingly forming one single word, are 
irrt'traceably gone, exeept vestiges of two, which I consider 
to be the two first of the inBcriptiou, and which look hke 
lA ... This gap is much to be regretted, as 1 do not see 
its counterpart in the Cypriote; and where bo much is left 
to conjecture, particularly as regards pei-sons to whom a 
historical interest attacbes, a positive indication, be it ever 
so small, is of the highest importance. The remaiuing laouuie 
of the Greek text are easily filled in by the aid of the 
Cj*priote ; though it would have been more satisfactory if 
the second name had been preserved, in order to positively 
fix the value of the sign Q; but I think Dr. M. Schmidt 
is right in taking it for an a. 

Of the Cypriote portion of the digraphic, the only groujj 
that offers any serious difficulty is also the first, which, 
allowing sufficient space for the point of separation from the 
next word, must have consisted of four letters. The first 
and third are plain and recognieable ; the fourth is almost 
entirely erased ; the second is so very like the first, that I 
always took it also for an J^ ; and I worked upon this pre- 
sumption, givuig various phonetic values to the last sign of 
the group ; but the results obtained were imsatis factory. So 
I recently took fresh squeezes of that particular group, and 
1 waa agreeably sui-priaed to observe that the upturned 
angles of the second letter lie closer to each other thau those 
i)f the first; that then- limbs are shorter; and that in tbt- 
second letter, over the horizontal line at the base, another 
Itomontal Uue ia faintly — very faintly — visible. The second 
sign is therefore j^ so ; the fourth letter, or what remains 
of it, resemblos more a f|| v, than anything else ; and thus 
we have 6 S6\<i>v — SoXtav being here the genitive of the 
masculine plural S6\oi (Soh), the name given in honour of 
the great Athenian legislator to a town which, by his advice, 



4U Oh a D'njriiphic /nttcrij'lioii found in Lamaec 

wae built to replace the more ancient Aipeia:' 6 SoKav 
BatTiKeiis (tlie King of Soli Stasicraten, &c.). I hope the 
reading now proposed will meet with the approbation of 
more competent decipherers than niyeelf. 

In the first group of the Becoud line, the fourth and 
fifth charactci"s, though partially injured, can eaeilj be made 
out ; the third is as bad us Irtfit ; but, on close examination, it 
may be identified with ^, which is the right thing in the 
right place. Dr. Moritz Schmidt has already pointed out the 
name of the Goddess of Wisdom in the bronze plate of 
IdalioQ. 

The two names of persons occur also in the Cypriote 
insctiption from Soli, pnbliRhed by the Ooimt de Vogiie 
(Journal Aeiiitique, Juin, 18()8, pi. IV, No. S), but, unfor- 
tunately, one of the characters in Stasicratee is partly oblite- 
rated in both inscriptiona ; nevertheless, in the digraphie 
befure us, it is a little better preserved, reBembliiig in 
form, and no doubt corresponding to, tlie sign Q, of\en 
repeated in the Bronze Plato of Idalion, and which Dr. 
Schmidt also reads as p. The name Stasici'ates is also seen; 
but not entire, on one of tlie coins published by the Due de 
Luynes (plate V, No. 2), In the digi-aphic, Stasicrates is the 
son of a King Stasias ; whereas, in the Soli inscription. 
Stasias being in the nominative, and Stasicrates in the geni- 
tive (SToaiKpiireos), the relative position of the parties is 
reversed, and three generations appear before us. For 
reasons which will be explained in the sequel, I consider the 
Larnaca digraphic as being the older of the two ; and thus 
we have : 

—Stasias,' king, father of 

—Stasicrates, king, father of 

— Stasias, acaf, or prince. 

The Soli inscription I take to be the more recent, becaiii 
of the finer stylo and more modern appearance of 1 
writing: another reason is the title borne by the Soli Stasudj 
Byzantios, in his Greek Lexicou (Athens, 1852), under t 

< See Flutarcb in Solon. 

* The Hamr Slii»aii oroiira in Corp. Inscr . No. I7BS 
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word ifaf, j^ivi-s a second meaning to it, besides the one 
generally Hceejtted : imd tbat meaning, he Bays, was peculwf 
to Cypriii : " v!6» ^ auyytvi}'! ^aaiXiaxi." It might be objoctetl 
that the avaf uf the SoU inscription becamo aftyrwardn 
BaaiXius, and wae ihn/at/ier, nut the ton, of the StaaicrateB 
of the digraphic ; but I think the objection need not bo 
entertaiued. I must not forget to observe that the Soli 
inscription ia oul) a fragment, so that the regal title of 
Stamcratea is missing there. 

Remark a curious coincidence. The inscription of Stasias 
the prince, son of Staeicratcs, comes from SoH, and the 
Lamaca digraphic speaks t)f Staricrates king of Soli. Now 
Plutarch, in his life of Alf.\ai»der the Great, nienti<ins a 
Paaicrates king of Soli, who, on Alexander's return to 
Phoenicia from Egypt (B.O. 331), appeared at the court of 
the Macedonian hero, and took a prominent part in its 
festivitiee. I cannot help tliinking that this kuig is the 
Stasicrates i>F our inscriptions, and that his transformation 
into Pasicrates may be owing to one of the many errors 
committed by copyists. Some such errors, relating to the 
history of this island, have been pointed out by me in a 
paper on the Coins of Nisocreon, j)ublished in the Nnmismatic 
Chronicle for 1809, and other examples are not wanting, as 
we all know.' In point of chronology there would be no 
difficulty, as, judging from the letters of the Greek portion 
of the digraphic, I would assign to it the 4th century B.C. ; 
and the Count de Vogii^, in speaking of the Soli inscription, 
inclines to the belief that this last belongs to the Macedonian 
epoch ; and his opinion (unlike mine) is unbiased, because 
pven before the C^riote wi-iting was deciphered. 

Ono of the Cypriote princes who followed Alexander into 

Central Asia was Stasanor of Soli, son or brother of the king 

PasicrateB, but not a reigning prince.* The particulars 

t correspond admirably with the description of Stasias in tlie 



I Tie King or Soli, wUo wm Iha hosHind friend of Solon, i» bj Pomc sutliorii 
I called P»MBjpnn, and by oUieri, Oypranor. Seo Engfl, " Kjr™?." '"I- 1 J tti"l 
larroix, " Iloi do Is Qrice." 
I Engel, Tol I. pofiB 357. 
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Soli inacriptiun — aua^, not 0aai\tirs, and the son of Staai- 
crates (or Pasicratee). There is certainly a slight diEFerence 
between Stasanor and the name as it appears in Cypriote, 
but we are not quite certab as to the value of the aign Q 
and we must always make allowaiicea for the mistalieB 
curly trans cribern. 

All these circumstances are strongly in support of the 
|ire8umption that in the Stasicrates of the Lamaca inscrip* 
tion, and in the Stasias of the Soli fragment, we have thft' 
PiiflicrateB and the Stasanor (father and son), the friends 
Alexander the Great. 

The later Greek inscription on the surface of the Lamaca 
stone, opposite the digraphic, is very much injured, as I said. 
A correct copy, in small letters, of what remains of this 
inscription, is subjoined. 

Laraaca, Cgpnu, February, 1875. 
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THE LATEK GREEK INSCRIPTION. 

To Koivov TO Kwpifov Tifiepiov 

KXavl Mv'jaaeov viov 

\ Myaa]€a.v Aoxntiov 

I— ap'lx^fpea tS>v 

\ ]m[ -] 

in the last tine, perhaps Kn 



LES QUATRE RACES AU .lUGEMKNT DERNIER.^ 
Par E. LEFfcBURi!. 
Read 6M AprG, 1S7S. 

M. CHiVBAS a 8igiial(; ' I'aiialogie remarquable qui existd 
eiitre les crnyances chr^tieuncB et le» idees egyptieimeB auJ 
eiijet du jugement demierj ties dtxts cot^s Ips juBtee sonitt^ 
pIa(;^B & droite, et les ra^chants (oondamut^B au feu ou it 1 
chaudifere) k gauche. La meme diapt)Hition se retroiivwB 
g^n^ralement dana leB totubes royales, oil le eoleil noL-tumo* 
traverse en barque dea argues de Watitiide et de BUpplicte. Ls J 
c^'Ifebre tableau deB quatre mtoa tait pai'tie d'une de ctareprS-l 
BentatiotiB, toucbant laquelle od peut (.'oiisulter lea notices i 
de Cbampollion et lea Denkniaeler. * La traduction quivaj 
Buivre a H^ faite d'aprts le earcopbage de S^ti I, public par 1 
M M. Sliarpe et Bonomi, * et etudi^ par M. Pierret,' L'iutei^.I 
pr^talion eoneciencienae de M, Pierret eflt rt-ndu celle-d J 
inutile, a'il ne restait i mettre en lumiire iin point important,.! 
eelui de la croation des bommea, dont la li^gende ne pai-siil 
paB encore aToir i5te espliqui^e d'une mani^re satiafaiaante^ | 
bien qu'elle ait attir^ depuia longtemps I'attention dc*4 
egyptologueB. ' 

La Bctrne enti^re Be divise en trois eyries BUperpost^eB^d 
■niaia il u'y a U, comnie dana lea deBsins cliinois, qu'un artificafl 

■ M^langee Gg^pCoIogiquo;, 3* s^rie, 1. 11, p. 16H i 172. 
' Denkuiwler, III, 136. 

■ Cf. Slmrpo, Egyptian InKTiptiotiFi, 

• BeTue An'heologiqoe, Mm, 1870.^ 

• CViani poll ion, Lettn's 6i-rite« d'Bgjpte el de Nubie, 13» lettre i De KoiigJ, J 
M£moirp ^ur lp> »ii prerniStvii d^naalnrs, p. 6 \ Chaliw, Gtudes »ut I'uitiqiultl 
hintoriqiio, p. 38, etc, 
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de perspective ^chelonnant le milieu, la droite ct la gauche, 
qui ne pouvaient, eu effet, figurer eur le m^uie pltiii, puieque 
lea tableaux ^gyptieus ne mantrent les peraonnages que de 
profil. A la droite di- Ita, on meBure dea champs -pova 1<jb 
(jIus. et & sa gauche on am^iie le troupeau dea humains 
pour y choisir les fimes qui seront diitruites. La creation dea 
(juiitre races composant I'enp^ce butaaine est attribute, sauf 
jiuur lee Nigres, aux pleurs d'Horua et i la d^esee Sekhet. unc 
des person nificationa de I'wil d'Honis, le aoleil. Lea textes 
(liaeut que lea hommes i^taient nda de I'coil et les dieux de la 
btnifhe de Ita ou d'Horua, et IVm retrouvL-ra un aymboliemu 
analogue, faisant veiiir les pi an tea et lea b^tea d'uno 
■Emanation divine, daua un papyrus luagiqne traduit par 
M. Birch.' 

Au aaraophage de S^ti I, ' en C, la barque solaire sort 
par la porte que garde le serpent Tek-bor, ou F(u-e rtiii- 
cetante ; le dieu eat represente sous la forme d'un crioc^phalc 
debout dans un naos qu'entoure de aes replia le serpent 
Mehen. Sau est k la proue, Hakau k la poupe, et quatre 
peiBOnnagea nommea Us inftmau-T remorquent la barque 
avec ime corde vera la porte Neb-t-Hau, le» maUresse de la 
darie, Devant eux neuf dieux en gaine tiennent nn long 
serpent, fe»/Mr(*^rs(/u se?y>enf A'enul'i, pr^o^di^s par 12 hommea, 
\t» djttev huvuiinei ijui »otit dans I'enfeT, eu marcbe vers \\a dieu 
k sceptre qui leur fait face, celni qui e»t mr sou angle. 

A droite, en B, 12 hommee, dans une posture d'adomtiou, 
U$ adorateurs qui sont dims I'tnfer, et 12 porteurs de corde dans 
(I'enfer), se dirigent vers quatre pereonuages i sceptre, 
toumes en face d'eux. 

On voit a gauche, en D, Horus hi6racoc6pbale, appny6 suj' 
Tin long b&tou, 16 hommes appelis lea Ilwnines, les Arnv, Ifs 
Nahfsu et les Tamehu, {les Egyptieua, lea Aaiatiques, les 
Nfegres et les Libyens), 12 peraannagee portant comme une 
corde un long serpent (symbole probable de la marcbe du 
temps), que aurmonte derriiire chacun deux, aauf le dernier, 
I'hi^roglj'phe de la durie, lea porteurs de Fembthne de la 

I Rovue Artl]6alogi.iue, 1863. 
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•luri'e ilan» TOcoid&tt, et enfin huit dicux, lee ilii- 
IraU de Cen/er. 



I 



^L pnm 



B. lis rendent homniage ii Rji dans I'OcddeDt, et r 
forteot Har-khuti ; ila ont conmi Ru Biir la teiTC, et ont fi 
(It?8 oblatinnB poiir lui ; leurs ofiraniLleB aont k leure p 
leura honneurs daus !e lieu saiiit de VOccidcnt. Ila disent A 
Ita, " Viens, Ra 1 Remonte I'enfer! Hommago ^ toil Entr 
dans lea cbapelles (qui eont) dana le aerpent Melien I " 
leur dit, " Offraiides pour voiis, Bienheureiix ! J'ai 
aatiafait de ce que voiis faitee pour raoi, (soit que) je brille 
rOrient du tiul, (aoit que) je me couclie dans le saiictiiaire c 
mnti ooil." Laura aliments aont (faits) dea pains do Ra, t 
leura breuvagee de aa lii^ueur T'eaer ; leiu- refraicbiasenieiitfl 
eat de Veau ; il y a des oblations pour eux. k terre, k cauu 
de I'bommage (qu'ils rendent) h Ra dana TOccident. 

Lea porteurs de corde, ceux qui preparent lea cbamps < 
Ellis, " prenez la corde, tirtjz, meaurez lea eliamps dea M4nee^« 
qiii gont dea Eius dana voa deraeurca, des Dieux en vosl 
rt^Bidencea, Elus cfivinie^e dana la campagne de la PaijE, 1 
Klus v^rifi^s pour etre dana (I'enceinte di') la corde ; !» I 
jiiBtification eat pour ceux qui (y) aont, et il n'y a pas del 
juBtificatinn pour ceux qui n' (y) eont pas." Ra leur dif, 
" Cest k juatice, la corde dana I'Occident. Ra est aatisfait 
par le meaurage en coud^ee des poBseaaions de ceux qui Bont 
des Dieux, et dea domainea de ceux qui aont dea Elua. Bit J 
ci^e voa champa, et d^aigne pour vouB vos alimenta, qui eoau^ 
avec voua." 

" Oh I navigue, Khuti I Lea Dioux aont eatisfaita de leurs^ 
posaeHBions, les Elus aont aatiafaita de leura demeure*." 
Leura aliments aont dana la campagne d'Aru, et leursl 
(iffrandes aont (faitea) de ce qu'elle produit. U y a dosW 
oblations pour eux. k terre, dans lea champa de la campagne I 
d'Ani, Ra leur dit, "saintet^ k vous, cultivateura, qui £te»a 
lea mailres de la corde dans I'Occident ! " 

C. Ce dieu grand est rcmorqu^ par Ibb dieux infemaiix,:! 
qui (le) font circuler dans le Heu myst^rieux. " Remorques: 
pour mni, infemanx ! Rend^z moi hommage, vous qui lte» j 
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ilaiiB les enfersl Force ji vob cordes, avec lefiqueUes voiis 
me remorquez I Fermet^ k voa bras, viteese k vob jamhee, 
protection k vos imes, acclamation k voa CDSTirs ! Ouvrez 
le bon chemin vers les cavemes dee choaee mysterieusee ! " 

Ceiix qui 8ont tlana ce tableau, porteura dc ce serpent. 
tirent et (le) font apparaitre devant Ra et devant eux, pmir 
qn'il (Ra) ae place dans (la porte) Neb-t-Hau. Ce serpent 
s'eleve vera elle, sans la di^passer. Ra leur dit, " Tirez 
Nenut'i 1 Ne lui laissez paa d'isBUe, afin que je m'61(:ve au- 
desBUB de vonsl Enveloppement k voa braa. destruction a 
ce que vons gardez, vous qui gardez ce que devionnent mos 
formes, VOU8 qui emmaillottez ce que deviennent mes splen- 
deurel" Leur noiirriture est d' entendre la parole de cc 
dieu ; c'eet une oblation, pour eux, d'entendre la parole He 
Ra dauB I'enfer. 

Ceux qui ont dit la verite sur la terro, et out luaguifi^ le« 
formeji de Dieu. Ra leur dit. " Acclamation k voa 4raes, 
Bonffles k vos uariues, et vegetans pour voua, de votre 
rampague d'Ani ! Vous, vous fites d'entre les •lustea. Von 
demeurcs eont, pour voua, k Tangle oil I'on examine ceux qui 
sont dans la fiamme, eu lui." Leurs aliments sont (faita) de 
pain, et leurs breuvages de la liqueur T'eser ; leur rafraichisse- 
ment est de I'eau. II y a des oblationa k terre, pour eux, 
comme Bienheureux, selon ce qui leur appartient. 

Ra dit k ce dieu, "que le grand qui est eur son angle 
appelle les Smes des Justea, et les faHse se placer dans leiuB 
demeurea. aupr^ de Tangle, ceux qui aont avec moi-mome ! "' 

D. Horns dit aux troupeaux de Ra, qui sont dans I'eufer 
de I'Egypte et du Desert, " Protection k voua. troupeaux de 
Ra n^s du grand qut est dana le ciel, aouffles k vos nariuea, 
renversement ^ voa cercueital Vous. vous avez i^te plemr^s 
par mon ceil, en vos personnea d'Hommes superieura, Vous. 
je vons ai cr&in en vob peraonnee d'Amu: Sykhet lea a cn5^s, 
et o'est elle qui defend leura amea. Vons, j'ai repandu ma 
eemence ' pour vous, ct je me euie soulagii par une multitude 
Bortie de moi en vos pcrsonnen de Ncgrca : Horns leB a 
cr^, et c'e-Bt lui qni defend leurs amea. (Vous), j'ai chercIiL> 

' Le mot propte e«t mfliim'p'pi-ar*. 
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111(111 oeil, et je voua ai cr^^s en vob peraonnes de Tamehn 
Sekhet Iph a ct&^a, et c'eet elle qui defend leiirs Ames." 

Ceux qui iustalleut i'emblfeme de la diu-^e, font lever lei 
_iourB dea ^mes qui eont dane rOticideiit, et dcsaignent pour le 
lieu de la destruction. Ea leur dit, " Etant Ics dieux, 
habitants de i'eufer, qui portez la (corde-) Equit(!' pour trainer 
I'erablfeme de la duree, tiroz la (corde-) Equiti5, tmlues-- 
reinbl^me de la duree, par elle, des kmaa qui sont dam I 
I'Occident. et designez pour le lieu de la deittriictiou t qu'itej 
lie voient pas la retraite rajaterieuBe I " Ce sout lee divi 
luagistrata qui detruiseiit lea eiinemis. Leui's aliments e 
frtits de parole veridique. II y a uiie oblation pour i 
terre, (faite) de parole veridique, aupris d'eux. 

Ceux qui ordonneut la dcBtruction et son enregiBtremei 
pour la dui'^e des &mea dane I'Occidcnt, '■ Que vob destr 
tious soiaut pour les euneitiiB, et vob enregistremeute \ 
lieu de la destruction ! Je euis veuu, (moi) le graDd, Hort 
pour examinei' nion corps, et pour lancer des lleaux conti 
ine<! euuemis." Leurs aliments sont (faits) de paiD, leu] 
breuvage de liqueur T'eser, leur rafraichiesenient eat > 
I'tau. 




COMMENTARY ON THE DELUGE TARLRT- 



Bt H. F. Talbot. F.R.S., &c. 



In the last part of oiir TransactioiiB Mr, (i. Smith has 
published the cuneiform text of tlie Deluge Tublet, wliiuh 
haa been long looked for with great intoreet, together with 
an excellent translation. But some parts of the tablet are 
80 broken and defaced aa to leave conaiderable uncertainty 
as to tlic meaning of the narrative. In the following pages 
I have endeavoured to remove some of these difficulties. I 
should not perhaps have attempted it bo soon but as I have 
no doubt that our French and German friends will very soon 
publish commentaries upon it, my remarks, if deferred, would 
probably be more or leas antioipated and rendered uselesB. 

The account of tho Deluge in Genesis appears to me to 
offer some remarkable points of agreement, which have not 
yet been pointed out, with the Chaldean tablet as I interpret it. 

Genesis viii, 20. And Noak bmlded an altar unto the lAird, 
and took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and offered 
humt offerings upon the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet 



Now since we know from chapter vii, 2, that Noah had 
taken " of every clean beast Ay sevens, and of fowls of the air 
also by sevens," it seems not improbable that when he made 
this great burnt offering, to return thanks for liis unparalleled 
deliverance, he took of " the clean beasts and birds " iy 
sevens for his sacrifice. If I am right in this, there is here a 
great agreement with the Chaldean tablet, which says that 
XieuthruB bnilt an altar on the very siuumit of the mountain 
and sacrificed thereon victims //y sneii at a time IK ^ IW 
[seven and aeven]. 
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Then Genesis says " tie offered them as burnt offeringt up^^f 
the altar." So the tablet, " Beneath them I placed swe^H 
cane, cedar wood, and spikenard. " ^| 

GencBUa ; And the Lord »melhd a »weet gavcntr. ^M 

The Clialdean tablet : " The gods smelled the sniell of ^H 
The gods smelled the good smell of it. The gods in swanqfl 
assembled over the saoriflce." H 

Here the gods are imagined as floating in tiie lur over tb^J 
altar. H 

Moreover, the Chaldean account agrees with OeDeajH 
vi, 16 and viii, 6, in describing the Ark as fiimished with |fl 
door, and only one window. ^M 

Column I. ^M 

Line« 1-7 form a kind of iutroduction to the story. ^M 

1-4. Izdubar said to Xisuthius, I am troubled concemin^B 

this matter. Why is it that thou makest to me n(H 

answer ? S 

5. Duterminu thy heart to make a clear nanativu ■ 

6. why thou did«t emigrate to this foreign land ■ 

7. and didst found this city : and liveat now in the company^! 

of the gods? ■ 

The last three lines stand thus in Roman choractersM 

the portion within brackets being restored. I 

5. gummitr ka Ubbi ana rpts twjuntn U 
determine thou thy heart to make a clear narrative^ ■ 

6. [K ta']nada atta eli tiiri-ka ■ 
how thou didst emigrate unto thy foreign land ■ 

7 ki tazhat-nui, as pukhri I 

[and this] city thou didst found, and in the compaana 

ilt halad-a ta/^im ^H 

oi the goda thy life tliou hast placed. fl 

Remarks. — Guinmur {from the Hob. 1?3J terminare, perficere, 
absolvere, &o. Ex, gr. on one of the tablets a king rt'Wards 
and promotes his officer bacanse his heart is perfect {libhf. _ 

su gummitr) iii the king's service. 
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T^upmtu, The Heb. verb pn meaiiB to arrange or set in 
order a book, or stateniout of any kind, ex. gr. a book of 
proverbs (Eccles. xii, 9). I have hero rendered it ' a clear 
narrative.' 

Tanada : from the well-known Heb. root TU migrare : 
eraigrare. 

Tfiri: forest, desert, open field. Also foreign country. 
1 very common word, but usually wiitten by the symbol 
ti^ ^\ as in Col. 2, 29 of this tablet. 

Tazbat. We frequently find Azbat "I fouuded," eir.gr. 
Alani tualun ana ismti azbcd^ tboso (ruined) cities I foimded 
anew. Heni^e zibit the foundation of a city or state, eje. gr. 
" the remote diiys of the foundation of Assyria " (G. Smitli, 
Transactious, Society of EibUeal Archeology, voL 3, p. 378). 
Tasum. Heb. Ql^ ponere. 

The name Xisuthrus has been discovorod by Mr. Smith 
to be latent in the Assyiiau name KhaRis-adra. This seems 
a very probable conjecture. I would suggest that Khasis- 
adra means " the Sage," beiug composed of Khanu ' intelli- 
^nce ' and adra ' great.' The word kltasis occurs frequently- 
In lines 8-10 Xisuthros replies to Izdubar, ■' Be it revealed 
Q thee the concealed story, the secret of the gods." 

N^itiirti, here translated ' concealed,' is from Hob. "ISH to 
ick up. Treasures are generally locked up, hence nitnirti 
tkal^u 'the treasures of his palace' a vtry irequent phi-ase. 
3o in Hebrew ' treasure ' is 1T)M frtini "12M to lock up. 

In this tablet Xisuthrus has usuully tlie epithet ntii ' the 
remote,' because he dwelt in such a remote country. It 
i^es not imply that he was remote from the person who was 
iqieaking to him, for in Col. iv, 39 it is said " hh wife then 
ike to Xisuthrus the remote.' Rakti is a standing or 
ponstajit epithet, as Homer calls Achillea -rroSav rnxvi even 
irhen he is sitting still. 



Comtneticeineut of the Hory. Wiiat catued the building of the 
Ark ? Wliy were the gods angry ? Who gave tlie wamivg ? 



At th^ important point the tablet is greatly injured. 
In&^lf of each line is broken ofiF. Only by help of 
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ubtainer 



I place 



conjecturefi can a tolerable aensi! h 
brackets the words I have restored. 

CuL. I. U. The city Surippak, the city which thon 
knoweat, stands on tho aeacoaat. 

12. That city was grown old, aud the gods who dwelt i 

it [were neglected] 

13. The service of the great gods [was disiiaed] 

14. The god Ann [grew angry] 

15. The god Bel [grew angry] 

16. The god Niiiip [grew angry] 

17. But Hea lord of Hades 

18. repi'ated to uie thuir words [in a dream] 

19. I heard hia voice, and thus he apake [to me] 

20. riurippakite son of Ubaratutu 

21. Build a ship after the [fashion that I will tell theej 

22. [to prijserve in it] the seed of life. 
Hentarka- — In line 11 >-<|< tl^ Ef tidu-eu thou knowM 

it. Ida he knows : from J^^l to know. 

Saknu ■ is situated.' pll? to plaee. Tamti -^T •-<|< i 
seacoast. 

In line 13 ■"^j J 'j/^ ' their service.' 18. anuU'a 
wannd, their words he repeated, anaki (to roe) at avnati 
met (in a dream). The last word is restored from coni- 
pariaon with Col. iv, 22 where this dream of Xisutlirua 
Ey ""^T C^TTT ^""^^ i^ mentioned. Moreover Berosue 
says that the god Cronos appeared to Xiauthrua in a piston 
and warned him that a flood was coming by which mankind 
would be deatroyed. He tlierefore commanded him to build 
a ahip (see Mr. G. Smith in the Traneactiona, vol. 2, p. 227). 

Line 19. Twiutniit-asti his voice? ""pT^ warn is used for 
nabu ' to speak' (see Smith's phonetic values, No. 56). _ 



After this broken pai-t the tablet becomes much clearer* 
and Mr. Smith's translation aeema very good. XisuthniB 
builds the ship as he had been commanded. 

I, 41. Here ■y >]L is rt;ndered grain; but may it not be 
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42. 1 would read ^]tj V '^*'««- 
servant) is frequently rendered Kil. 

44. inazzaru from ISM alzer to sliut up : passive nat:er 
to be shut up : ikhccupu iaWa tliey shall be shut up, 
■within thy door. We had the verbal form nalzer in Col, 1, 
I. 9 (nilsirti shut lip, or concealed) 



COLOMX 11. 

The building of the ship is continued. In line )i its port- 
hole* are mentioned. I have shown t? S; |-«*" to be 'doors' 
in vol. 3, p. 515 of the Transactions. Therefore with TI 'p*** 
{waterj added they are ' water-doore ' or ' port-holes.' 

n, 10. Attabak from J713 ovacuavit. 

II, 11, Here we see that the ark of Xisuthrus was 
daubed with pitch both outside and hmde. This agrees 
fully with the account in GeneeiB vi, 14 where a command is 
given to Noah, " Thou shalt pitcb it tcitUn and without with 
pitch." 

When the sliip was nearly completed, Xisuthrus made 
great eacrificea to the gods to obtain a prosperous voyage. 
But this part of the tablet is difficult. I think ^yy tT 
(kualht, see Mr. Smith's plionetic values No. 104) means an 
Altar, for it often has that meaning clearly. For histance, 
the follo^\nng passiigo leaves no doubt, see 2 R 58, 31 
5f eT H - i( T*. -^1 ~n M tH= The Altabs 
■with libations they spiiiikle. Aatiahni is Chald, 7T3 nazal, 
Syr. 'tSS fluxit : super fudit. 

I do not think that bhsatu in line 20 has the same 
meaning as E^ tT. Mr. Smith says that the unusual 
character <^< is ^ variant of ^. Perhaps so ; but I also 
think that this character is the same as the old symbol for 
stone' ^O which is found in the Michaux inscription 
[ R 7l.», 22. I therefore render <^< ^ tl 'a stone 
altar.' I suppose this altar was on the shore, near to the 
Bhip ; it could not well have been on board the ship, which 
would probably have been set on fire by it. 
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-re Tahhi. 


The passage about altarg and snt 
explained tbup : 


•ijices may perhaps 


Col. II, 12. TIT 0< zabi naxh -nzzul 

Three stone - cutters carrying piekaxe6{? 


«/ifl izobbiht khalh 




for tu build up an altar 




11, 13. itzuh <^< ^ tf 

erected the etone altar u 


«o ihih 
which to bani 


the sacnfictis. 





14. II <^< ^ tf upazdrii malaUti 

two stoue-altars they added for the boatmen. 

■*I y*M Ziibi in 1. 12 (and probably in many otiier places) 
seems to mean 'young men'; Arab ««ii (Schindler has "^3 
•juvenes." See more on tliis word in ray note to V. 25). 
And with ^^^^ (stone) added, it will mean ' stonemasonB.' 
I observe that there were three of them and three altars, 
therefore each made one altar. 

Izabbilu, in same line. We find the verb snhul 'to build' 
in Smith's AesurVianipal p. 227 and elsewhere. 

]tzub cyj -j^TT c^ ii' 1- 13t erected or set up, fi 
Tf * to erect. 

/j!-u/u'to bum'; futrn-e used as infinitive: fi-om rr?p 
bum (occurs fi-equently). 

Upazzini ' tiiey added.' I give this on the authority of 
Buxtorf, who says, p. 1785 that 12D means 'to add to' or 
' multiply.' 

The tablet then goes on to describe the sacrificeB of oxen, 
&c., which were offered on these altars every day. Wine 
was poured on them "as freely as the waters of a river." 

Line 20, ■which concludes the account of the sacrificeB, is 
remarkable. The first half of it is broken off, but the end 
remains, thus : btssati qati addt, which I think meana " I 
placed white linen (or bj/^mts) on my hands." Because we 
kflow {Ezek. xliv, 15) that when a Priest offered a victim to 
the Lord on the altar he always wore linen. Any other 
dress was rigorously forbidden, Now, that bissali means 
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white linen or byssuB I think I have clearly ehown in the 
last volume of the TransuotionB, p. 499. But I may briefly 
explain it here. The original text of this line 20 has 
Ett^ V TJ ■~<T< p>i'"ati, which word being in the genitive 
case ehowa that some other substantive had preceded it 
when the tablet waa entire. The nominative is pittatu 
£|f< y C^JI which is explained in 2 R 25, 28 by 
]^JJt <t^TT which I have shown to mean 'white linen.' 
In<leed, it is translated (see p. 499) by '^ ^<< 5is, which ib 
the Heb, uny Bi/nsus. 

At length, in 1. 21 we find that the ship waB completed 
1i •"ll*- gamrat. But before loading it, they raeaeured its 
shape and diraeusione. At least so I understand lines 23 
and 24. Elit u stplig ' up and down.' Sinipat-zu ' its circuit,' 
from Heb, S]^ zimp ' circuit,' For I do not think that sinipat 
can mean tioo-thirdti, in this paeaage. 

Then comes a long naiTation very well translated by Mr. 
Smith, relating how Xisuthriis entered into the ark with all 
his goods, his family, and aU creatures of tlie earth of eveiy 
Idnd. 

The predicted time had now arrived. A voice was heard 
in the night time crying aloud, " The great Flood is coming. 
Enter into thy ship and shut thy door," In line 31 I render 
kuicru ' a voice ' or ' cry,' from t^"ip clamavit. In the same 
line I have to propose an importaut correction as likewise in 
line 34. *Tff" has been t^Hce written instead of tV" gaO, 
The word is siiagabta "^ t^ ^'\ 'heavy rain,' Uganiannu 
I will cause it to rain, nhagahtu. kihati, a heavy down-pour. 

Tlier* are many other examples of this word, ex. gr. 
1 R. 43, 43. "In the mouth of December a great atonn 
arose, and '^ E^ *^]^ ^hayahtu (a deluge of ram) la Aztit 
(irresistible, from 2iz to withstand), Ulik (came). Shalgu 
{the snow), &c., &c. Another account of the same event 
ie foiuid in 1 R 40, 75. "In the month of December a 
great storm arose, and almgabtu (a deluge of rain) niottu 
(very great : same as mahidu) u»axnin poured clown. 
y^ ^>|_ ^ y yj ."»3[- \*M (rains upon rains) u slialgu (and 
anow) &c., &c. Observe that the verb luaznin (it rained) is 
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tliG same as on the Deluge Tablet maznannu (future, I " 
cause it to raiii). This coiupleteH the proof. In the i 
passage which I have adduced the word skai/a/itu is I 
printed "^ *^ ^!^ J"^' *^ '*' ^^ ^^ ^^^ Deluge Tabid 
Hence I presume (here cau be no doubt sb to the propriet 
of this correctiun, 

Sliagahla is related to tbe Heb. rOSlP a pouring forth C 
water. There is a remarkalile paeaage iu Job xx}:viii, Sljj 
which according to some means '"Who can cause the swellin 
clouds of Heaven to pour down their i-aiu when tlie 
all hard and di-itd up?" 

" The swelling clouds of heaven." Vulg. vtrei < 
QiO'tt? ■'722. Gesenius aays, " This is a very common b 
phor in Arabic." 

y31t?i iQ quis effundet ? iSchindler : who explains it t 
Quis efficiet nt nubes cooli demittant pluviam ? I think thei 
that we may render sJuifjab or 33iy ' to rain heavily.' 
Enter into thy ship, and ahut thy door. 
II. 32. ■^y." ^ Plkld [bnl^ka), close thy door 1 line i 
aptikhi I closed it. This verb occurs in the legend of t" 
first Sargina (TranBactions, vol. 1, p. 275) bab-ya ipkhi, slieJ 
closed my door J ^TJ ^. 

The next line 33 says " the Flood happened as pre-' J 
dieted" »^|<T^ "Tf^T ^11 '*''*'^ '^^ happened,' from mSl 
to happen. 

n, 40, Jtafjmv neri, the pelting of a storm, from CCnl 
lapidare : obruero. Sf-ru is the Heb. "lyD procella : turbo. 

II, 42. ^jJf- ^4f (Jup't^r Tonans) the god of the slcyi 

in liblii-su, in his rage (a very frequent meaning of /t£)i4 

irtamiiia-mma, thundered loudly, from niH to thunder. 

II, 4r>. Ninip mikiiri usanli, hurled down thunderbolts. 

II, 49. Sfimurrat-su, his terrors, from IQD to terrify \ 

(liorruit, Bust.). 



The Btorm increased. Line 4 says " Brother saw not his 



brother." This 



1 Hebrew idiom i 



persoii 



could not see another." No relationship is implied iu the 



^^^^ Conimi'nturi/ nii ihti iJel'tge I'abh't, 57 

ptiraae, er.j/)-, 'said one man to another" TJIN 7N If^M (alter 
alteri). 

Ul utaddd ni»i as taini : " Men uould not discern the sky." 
This verb ie used of viewing the sky in 4 R 15, 8, I will 
give the passage ^ ^ ^ ^fJI ^ ^ ty (^^ ^ ^tf* , 
t^yyyt J^ITT ^EI ^^ ^TTT^ *" kakka/i namami ml utaddu, 
they do not regard (or know) the stars of heaven. Uladdu 
ie a T coujngation of JTP to know, as appears from its 
being occasionally trauelated by the Accadian verb Zu ' to 
know.' 

in, 6. The godfl sought refuge, ittikhza, the verb ia TtOn 
' to seek refuge.' 

Lines 5, 6 seem very well translated : " The gods feared 
the tempest and sought refuge. They ascended to the 
heaven of Anu." But for line 7 I would propose a diiferent 
translation. 

7. Hi kima kalbi kunnunu: as ka/nati ralntzu, "the gods 
crouched down like dogs : they hid themselves in the 
standing corn." For, there were harvests in heaven, 
according to thoir mythology. 

Kwmunu ' they crouched down,' from the Hob, iy33 
Kanan humble, lowly, depressed : which is from verb yib to 
stoop down, to himible oneself (Bubraisit se, Gesen). 

Kamat, stauding corn, is the Ohaldee word t«3p ' Seges' : 
see Schindler, p. IfiOl. 

BabitzH is thu Heb. verb 311 recumbere : also, ' recubare 
fecat gregem.' Substantive S3"l is ' a place where flocks and 
herds lie down.' Many examples of this word occur on the 
tablets. 

in. 18. Katma sapla-atin. 'they closed their lips' (spoke 
not : their lips were sealed) from nnPI to shut, or seal. 

Ill, 21. Read ^ c*^ ^] »hagabta xuhu, that deluge of 
rain, see note on Col. II, 31. 

III. 22. kinvi liaialti. Mr. Smith has ' earthquake ' ; 
perhaps from Vin a trembling. 

Ill, 24. Bakin qiilu, 'making a tossing' (Smith). Perhaps 
from 7p. Gesenius explains 7p7p ' motitavit,' 
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(Smith), DoubtleBB from 



111,26. wiaUu, 'they Ooated' 
Heb. 77D BUfitulit : elevavit, 

m, 27. I opened the window and the light fell on my,, 
face : imtuiut. 

Ill, 31. The land appeared high and mountaiiioaB, f<4 
it rose 12 degrees above the horizon. This curious passage 
boeniB to show that the Chaldoans used inBtninients foci 
measuring or eurveyiug : astrolabes perhaps. And since ISj 
degrees is a very reasonable and probable elevation for vM 
mountainous coast, seen not far off, it is likely that tha^ 
divided the circle into 360 degrees, as we do. 

UI, 32. On the coast of Nizir the ship struck, or stooc 
fast C^ y^l >-<. This verb may be itihat (Arab. rOHfl 
' stetit firmns ') : but itUiz is b. possible reading. 

Ill, 33. val uidin, gave not (allowed not) the ship to paau ■ 
over it. 

The lines III, 43 and 44, I understand differently. I do 1 
not think that the raven met with corpses, I would trans- ] 
late the passage thus ; 

43, illik aribi ma k/iarura ru mi imur 
went the raven and tbe dryness of the waters it saw, 

i.e., it saw that the waters were now quite dried up. 

44. il-Jcal ' isakiJii itarri ul is»{khra. 

it did eat, it did drink, it remained, and did not return. 

^T ^ni EtTT ^'f"™™ 'the diyness' from Heb. nn 1 
siccitas (Buxt). I think there can be no doubt of this word ] 
if we refer back to line 23 of this column, aubba unkharir .] 
'the sea became dry' ^^] ||< -]]<] Eftf the chief difference I 
is that in one passage we have |][ J*n ' the waters ' and in | 
the other passage aabba ' the sea," 

III, 28. Itakklii' it did drink.' Heb. npttTT to diink. 

Jtarri ' it remained.' Heb. TTV to remain : inia ' the J 
remainder.' 

Ill, 46. Swrjinit, an Altar. The discovery of this word 1 
by Mr. Smith is most valuable, and I think it a great addition 
to our knowledge. The Hebrew ]n7tt? 'an altar' by the ' 
permutation of the cognate letters L and R has become 
jrrW in Assyrian. Few words are more curious than ITTTltf, 
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it originally meant 'a table,' from the root ITTll? 'to spread ' 
(compare the Homeric Tawetv rpairt^v). But most 
frequently a dinner table. 2 Sam. ix, 11, ' he ehall eat at 
my table.' 1 Kings xviii, 19, 'the prophets which eat at 
Jezebel's table.' Thence it came to mean food : cibus : 
convivium, Pualm Ixxviii, 19, ' Can God fumieh a tabh in the 
wildemess?' And theiioe by a natural transition lllTtt? camo 
to mean a table spread for tlie gods, tliat is, " an Altar." 
Isaiah btv, 11, " Ye forsake the Lord, and prepare a table for 
your idol Gad, and a drink offering for Minni." And thence 
again by a natural, bnt still a very important change 
TViTV Vrhll} came to signify • the table of the Lord,' meaning 
' his altar ' rQTD- For, tlie prophet Malachi ch. i, lines 7 and 
12 UHes these terms indifferently. 1 Corinthians x, 21 is an 
important text, contrasting the Table of the Lord with the 
table of the heathen gods. AVe read in Ezekiel xH, 22 and 
xliv, 10 that when the priesta offered a victim to the Lord 
(at the Lord's table or altar) they were commanded to wear 
linen garments only. 

lU, 46. Askun surqinu as eli ziggurvat satfi 

I made au altar upon the peak of the mountain 



47. Sibitti a tibilti 
seven by seven 

uklin 
and I laid them down. 



the Wctims 



Ml gipli-sun itahak kan 

beneath them I poured forth sweet cane 



ertmi w eimliUT. 

cedar wood and spikenard, 



Hi 
the gods 



the smoU of it ; the gods 



izinu irisa dabu, 

amelled the sweet smell of it. 
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Hi 

tlie gods 


kima 

like 


zumbi 
flieu 


elin 


iptakiiru. 









nbled. 



I 




The word ^11* eomctmma means harpat a flaggoD : but ^ 
in line 47 it has its usual value namely duk 'a victim'; from 
the verlj duk 'to slay' either a man or an animal. It is a 
very common verb. See Norris's dicty. p. 218 |J t|f^ or 

is explained C<^^ which means ' a victim.' 

ibid. Adagur 'I stabbed.' From Hc-b. "ijTl transfixit. 

ibid, Vktin is the 7'conjugation of Ukin I placed. 

in, 4?^. Itabak I poured forth (or placed abundantly) 
from j713. 

ibid. Kan, sweet cane, the Calamus aromaticus; men- 
tioned iu Solomon's song, see Furst lex. p. 1244. 

ibid. Cedar wood gives out when bumiug a very sweet 
Braell. 

ibid. Simbur is Spikenard : Spanish azumbar which ia 
derived from the Arabic mnbal 'spica odorata' vel 'spica 
nardi,' The root of these words is the Heb. hl"^ spica. 
Schindler says that the spikenard is sometimes caUed sunbal 
Hindi or epioa, Indica. The Nardus is a very celebrated 
Indian aromatic. Galen calls it vapSo-tnaj^yi, the araxys 
being spica. 

Ill, 49. izinu they sraelled. Chald. zin \m ' a strong 
smell ' (Schindler p. 1543). 

ihid, iri : probably Heb. m ' odour," or TV)T1 ' to be 
Bweet scented.' 

ni, 50. Zumbi ' flies.' A valiant of iubbi or zebuH. 
Heb. yea musca. 

This is followed by several difBoult lines, saj-iiig that the 
god Bel was formerly a welcome guest at the table, or altar, 
of Xlsuthnis, but shall be so no more, since in his rage he 
brought this deluge opon the earth. I think we may translate 
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ni, 51. Of old, whenever tLis deity came 

52. to celebrate tbo great festivals of heaveu with 

his companions, 

53, those g(jJa I never rejected from my side at my 

table of alabaster [or lapis lazuli] (i.e. I never 
refuHcd to receive tliem as my guests). 
IV, 1. In those days I received thorn kindly. Never at 
any time did I reject them. 

2. The (other) gods may still come to ray table. 

3. But Bel shall never more corae to ray table, 

4. because he fell into a rage, and raadc a deluge. 

I woiild read in 1. 52 w^yj ^^ ^^T \*** hsinuti 
'festivals.' I have explained this word in my Glossary 
No. 163. 

till/, ibjinu, lie had made, i.e. had been accustomed to 
make, those feasts. 

iliid. ki zukhirtu, 'with his invited companions' — Zulki 
^gfc ^ 'invited' or 'assembled,' from p3?T acceraivit: con- 
gregavit se. (Gesemun). 

III, 53. Lit '^ tyyft frequently means 'a table' (Glos- 
saiy No. 389), and may therefore be an equivalent of aurkina 
in IV, 2. It is the Heb. nh tabula. 

ibid. Kiiadi ' the side,' is a frequent word. 

t6«f. amsi ' I rejected ' : from the verb DN?3 sprevit : 
respuit : aversatiis est. This verb is specially used of re- 
jecting or despising tite gods. 7'arqu danan Aseitr inm : 
Tirhaka despised the power of Assur. And Gesenins says of 
the verb DMD dicitur de horainibiis Deum respuentibus. 

IV, 1, at!L2UJ:a-mma is a doubtful word. Perhaps the 
root is TOn benignufl fuit. 

IV, 4. La imtalku ' he fell into a rage.' The tablets 
frequently use the verb malik to be wise or reasonable 
(Heb. "TTD consilium) whence in the T conjugation amtaUik 
{I was wise) and the verb of opposite signification la malik 
' to fall into a rage,' whence la imtalUk 'he was enraged.' 
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Column IV. 

At line a the atory goes back a little to explain 'ine cause "^ 
of thia wrath of Bel. It wae l>ecau8e eoine one had lietrayed , 
the secret to mortals that the gode were gnuig to cause a 
deluge, and had therefore adviaed Ihem to build an ark of , 
safety. 

rV, 6. At a former time Bel in his course 

7. saw the ehip; and Bel went full of anger and 

eaid to the spirits 

8. Let not any one come out alive 1 let not a man be 

saved from the deep I 
(Thia provoked an espoatulation on the part of Ninif, 
who was a god of milder character). 

IV, 9. Ninip opened hia mouth, and eaid to the warrior 

Bel 

10. Who, except Hea, can have bnilt this ship? For 

Hea knows everytliiug. 

Tliia passage ts iutereating. Hea was the god to whom 

all clever contrivances were attributed, and an almost 

uuiveraal knowledge. Lines 10, 11 are — 

10. Mdnntir-mma »a la Ilea abatu ihannu 

Who then, if not Hea, the ship built ? 

11. u Hea idi-ma kalami. 
for Hea knows everything. 

The important word ber« is Almtu 'a ship' of whicli I 
have once before pointed out an example (Glossary No. 397). 

It occurs in the annals of Aeaurbauipal page 192 of Mr. . 
Smith's edition, in the description of a storm at sea which 
assailed the ship of Tammaritu king of Elam. 1 gave the 
following version in ray gloaaary : " The alup of Tammaritu 
waa caught by a terrible tempest. The steersman of the 
ahip leaped from the ship upon the aand. Tammaritu fol- 
lowuig him was thrown upon the dangerous rocky ground 
and very much injured." In this passage we find Sihidi 
abati, the steereman of the akip, yj ^T ."<T< ahad being the 
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genitive case of abatu 'a ship ' which is found on the deluge 
tablet. Now this is a most iuteroHtiug word becaiise it occurs 
once, and ouce only, in the Old Testament, being in all 
probability the rON of Job ix. 2(J, where the conuuentatore 
disagree exceedingly as to its meaning (except that it ia a 
ekip of some kind), it is therefore very satiefactory to find it 
ill AssyriaD. 

xhid. C^ ^TSt '<^' ' ^^ knows,' from iTT to know. 

(Ilea then spuuks fur himself and expostulates thus with 
Bel.) 

IV, 13. Art thou a just priuoe of the gods, 
14. ki ki la tamtalih, abuba tiitkwi 

who when thou wast enraged a grout storm did'st 

La tamtalik -t| ^ '^| ^yy]r ;^>^ " thou did'st fall into 
a rage," See my remarks on the verb la nialik ' to rage ' at 
line rV, 14. The second person is tamtalik, the third person 
irntaUk. 

IV, 15. The sinner may (justly) die for his sins; the 
criminal may (justly) die for his crime, 

IV, 16. But a just prince will never cut off tlie pure. 
EY ^T -^Y ' the pure,' from Heh, fitl^J? puru» (see 
Schlndler p. 1407). This word occurs again in Col. V, 3!) 
ituiUi ' he is purified,' and V, 44 tamuJa ' thou art purified.' 

IV, 17 to 20. Hea now says that a deluge was unneces- 
sary. Bel might have sent hons and leopards ; famine and 
pestileuce : which would have sufficiently reduced the uum- 
- bers of mankind. 

Hea then goes on to say : 

IV, 21, It was not I who revealed the secret of the gods. 
22. They sent a dream to Xisuthrus aud he thus 
heard the secret of the gods. 

Bel appears to have been satisfied by this discourse of 
Hea. and his wrath was appeased (or his judgment returned 
to luTU, vnlik su iiiilku : the reveree of bis former state of rage, 
la ntalil). 
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IV, 23. When hie mind grew calm, Bel went up iiito th( 
ship, 

24. he took my haad and raised me up, 

25. and hrought my wife to my (ride. 
Immediately after this, Xisuthrus acd his people wer^V 

transported to a happy region " at the month of the riveta" 
perhaps on the shores of the Persian Gulf, for we see by thai 
Beqnel that their dwelling was accessible to ships. 

Xisuthrus has now answered the question put to him, 
by what means he bad been so much exalted as to dwell 
henceforth in the company of the gode? And he now tume 
to Izdubar and thus addressea him : 

rV, 31. And lo ! again, some one of the gods has brought 1 
thee hither also ! 

32. The health which fhou soughteet, thou hast now 1 
attained to it : 

33. Thy disease has been made quite well in six ] 
days and seven nights. 

The original is : 

31. Eninna-ma ana kiisa mannu Hi 

\o ! again thee some one of the gods 

itpakhard-kku-7na . 
has brought thee also I 
Note. — f 'jwiAara ' has brotight ': from pai/inr to assemble 
or bring together; a veiy common verb. Ku 'thee' (= ka) I 
the K being doubled because ia is an enclitic pronoun ] 
casting back the accent. 

^IV, 32. Balada sa tubahu, 

the health which thou soughtest, 

tultd atta 
thou ai-t come to it. 
TuUd from Ch. and Syr. HDM venit, advenit, pervenit. 
33. Gafiai tathi "^ urra 1 

Of thy disease thou hast been cured in six days I 
u ^ mtisati 

and seven nights. 
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Gana 'a foul disease." Syr. ''M23 tnrpitudo, see Schindler 
p. 330. Buxtorf p. 454, also m;j ganul, from gan 'tiirpie.' 

Tatbi ' Uiou haet been cured ': ' liast been made quite well ' : 
from Heb. 313'* ' to be well ': from root ao bonus : benfe. 

Six days and seven uigKts. Tlus agrees witli Col. V, 1 
wHch Bays that Izdubar Wits quito well at flaifbrmk on ihe 
eevenih day. 



The Story of Izdubar ; ms Illness and hls Core. 

Tlic story now goes back a good deal, in order to relate 
how the cure of Izdubar took place. Thie mode of narration 
ia very unskilful, but perhaps the scribe could not help it : 
for if the account had been introduced oarher, it would have 
interrupted the story of the deluge. 

IV, 34. Kima asbu-ma as bint burdieu 
35, Mutu kima im-bari inappus eli-su. 

"As he was sitting one day in the interior of his 

garden, 
" An effluvium like a. gust blew over him." 
IV, 3(j. Xisnthrus said to his wife : 

37. Amriidlu tairisubalalhu, 

" I see a Chieftain whose health is bad !" 

38. " For, an effluvium like a gust blows over him ! " 

39. Then his wife replied to Xisuthrus 

40. I/t^us-m, likkabdd nisu 
Give him a dress of honour, and reverence hini 

41. And then, by the road that he came let him 
return in peace I 

42. Open the great gate, and let him return to his 
country! 

43. Xisuthrus replied to his wife : 

44. raggat atnilultu iraggik-ki 

The malady of the man might make thee ill also. 
ibid. Buridieu or Pundinti ' his garden,' I consider fliis 
word to be the Heb. DTID Paradi" 'a garden,' which is fomid 
in Greek as UapaSfiao^. 
Toi.iV. 
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Miita tjn >-tt| Effluvium. From the verb DDD cont*-! 
buit, diffluxit. In leiiiiih x, 18 Geaooius explains it " Ai J 
legroto contaboBceute." The verb DND ifi nearly related, \ 
and has the same meaning. Job, who suffered &om a similar,! 
kind of leprosy, says (vii, 5) " My skin, (Jf^n) is cnisted, aiid I 
(DND^) same difHuit (Gesen.)- 

Inappua ' blows,' from U?D3 spiravit. 

Line 37. Amri, I behold : from the Assyrian verb mar 1 
' to see.' 

Idlu 'a chief: or 'man of distinction,' occm^ frequently. . 

Balathu ' health.' Iri ' it is bad,' from jn mains. 

Ska iri-au hahithu, literally : ' who, his healtli to him is bad.' j 

IV, 40. Lubut-au ,Qnb is 'a dresa': but especially a d 
which is splendid ( Gesen.). 

Ijtklcabdd is the name as iikkaliad 'let him be hononred, J 
from 133 houoravit. Similarly izzabtd = iizabat, and many.l 
other examples might be given. 

IV, 44, Baifgal 'the dieeaee': from i?3"i. See the p 
just now quoted from Job vii, 5. 

//«_9(;i4'it 'will infect thee.' Same verb, A'i is the femi- 
nine pronoun ' thee.' Being an enclitic without accent, the 
accent falls on the end of tlie preceding word, and thus 
doubles the letter K. So panu-asun 'to them,' and very 
many other examples. 

IV, 45. Gana epi iurummati-au, 

guai-d against ihe infection of hia leprosy: \ 

aitaikan in riai-su 

he liaa an ulcer upon hia head. 

Notes, — Gana, guaixi against ! from Heb. U2 fftnan (fiit. i 
p'' iijun) to guard or protect. p3 kanan baa nearly the same 
meaning ex.gr. rfiD tana protect I Psalm Ixxx, 16. The same ] 
in Arabic, kan {Geaen.) 

Epi the gioing or communicating (the disease). We have ] 
here I think an example of the verb STf ' to give,' which ii 
so important in Chaldee and Syriae. 

Kummmai: a kind of leprosy or skin disease from the 
Syriac nip thr akin : or a skin-like incrustation. Castelli 
gives MQ"lp (1) incrnstatiu (2) t'jgumeutum. 
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Sitakkan 'iilceratus est': from Sikkan or Zikan 'ulcus,' see 
the dear example in IV, 50 ipti tikani-eu he opened tlie ulcer. 
It is the Heb. VW of the same meatung. Line 47 reads 
ittaOan, which is better than nitaM-an. 

IV, 47 is a hue of similar meaning to IV, 45, and there- 
fore BuperfluoUB. 

It appears that there were two editions of the deluge 
tablet, varying a little in diction, and the scribe has here, 
by some oversight, introduced both readings, IV, 47 reads 
-Si ipi kuTumjnati-eu, inlakkan in riaisu which differs from the 
former, by using the verb Si instead of garia ' guard against.' 
This Terb St appears to be the Heb. miy timuit (see 
Oeaeniue). 



The Seven Dats' Cure of Izdubar's Illness. 

IV, 48. Every day [Xisiithrus] ascended to the deck of 
the ship. 

49. htat aamunat kurummat-zu 
the first day [lie brought] ointment for his leprosy 

50. Sanatu muisuhit : saleatu 
The secoud day [he brought] musk : the third day [he 

radhat : rihalu ipH zikamssu 

brought] the fourth day he opened his ulcer 

51. Kliamsatii siba ittadi : 

the fifth day ointment he spread on it : 

sissaht bagmat : 

the sixth day [he brought] balsam; 

V, 1. Sibutii in pit^mma ilbiis-git-ma 

On the seventh day at daybreak he gave him a dress of honour 
ikiabdd nisu. 
and exalted the man. 
Observations. — The text of 1.49 has ^ '^•~ *.■*■ labunat. 
If this is coiTBCt, I cannot explain it: but I suspect that we 
should read "^ instead of y*-, which gives mmrniat ' oint- 
ment' Heb. ^T2M^ uuguentum. Compare VI, 23 gamnut ' oint^ 
ment' 
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Mu»k has the same name iu Arabic. 

Zikan, an ulcer, is the Heb. TTTII? ulcus : inflammatio. 

Siba ' ointment ' lu I, 51 is from the Chald. SIP urucit. 

Basmat ie the Heb. DCn balaamum. 

/« pittimma, at daybreak. Piti, the opening ; imma, of 1 
the day. Immu (Heb. QTf) * the day ' is not a frequent word, 
but I have given examples in my (ilosaary No. 66. Immu u I 
musa ' day and night' occurs iu 0pp. Khors. 1. 190, writtewfl 



IzDUBAH Prepares to Depart. 

V, 2. Izdubar said to Xisuthrus 

3. Anni mis-fnUtu trkhil eli-t/a : 
That leprosy has been softened upon me 

4. Khandis talUft-aimima 
with sweet ointments thou didst bandage i 

taddtni atta ! 

and didst anoint me thou I 

Notes. — Irkhu hae been softened : from "TV! "to soften' ] 
(from Heb. "T^ mollis). The leprosy or incrustation of the I 
skin (k-nrummai) had been ao/teiied by these dressings, and ] 
was now apparently ready to fall off and leave the skin ukan ] 
and healthy. 

Afis-rnhlu ' leprosy 'i from the root DDD or DMD which I 
denotes this disease in Job vii, 5. 

Khandis, adv., * with sweet ointments or unguents.' I 
From the Heb. verb tDiPI ' condivit aromatibus,' and subst. 1 
'conditura: balsamum ' Schindler p. 612. In Chald. and] 
Syr. 'imguentuin.' 

Tullata 'thou didst bandage,' annima 'mo.' From 1317 ] 
' a bandage.' Gesenius has obvolvere, obvelatio, velamon. 

Taddini 'thou didst anoint me.' For we had m IV, 5tJ 
liba ittadi, 'he spread the ointment' on the diseased partsa 
which shows that the verb addi, whic)i is Heb. TTV jecit, ■ 
used also as a medical term. 
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V, 5. XisiifhniB said to Izdiiljar. 

ti. ( ) mtinn ku-ntmmnti-lta 

[this wae] the remedy of thy leprosy. 

7. ( ) lu-edakka ixisn 

[in this way] I cleansed thee, 
I have restored the beginning of lines (i and 7 as I think 
taQBt have been. 
Muna or miiia 'a remedy' is a word which occurs fre- 
quently on the tablets. It is written in two ways •t^ ■~''| TJ 
and /^r •"^T TI- Example, 4R 7, 29 where Marduk 
wishes to cure a sick man, but knows not how to do it. Hia 
father Hea says to him ; Mina la tuii, knoweat thou not the 
remedy? Mina bb-raddi-ka, I mil tell then? the remedy. 
Sha anaku idu, atta tidi, whatever I know, thou ehalt also 
know. 

EdaJcka I cleansed, or purified. Chald. tUT ia same aa 
Heb. nst purum fecit. 

Having said, ' In thi» way I cleansed thee,' Xiauthms then 
recapitulates the seven days' cure in the same words as 
before. The next few liues are too much broken to trans- 
late. Xifluthrua apeaks to Urhamsi the boatman (malakhi, 
Heb. rOD a sailor), but the lines are injured till we get to 
lineal. 

V, 21. A^ sha taHai-a pand-ssu 

the man whom thou wentest before him (i.s., whom 
thou didst conduct ; or bring hither in thy ship) 
iktazu main pagar-su (disease had hardened his 
body). 
V, 22. Mauku uktaitu : udumuk nerisu 

his skin was broken : was lifeless liia flesh. 
Iktasu from TWp durus fiiit : rigidus vel asper fiiit. This 
' hardness ' agrees "well with the previous term kurumma 
Syriac hn-7»a, incrustatio. 

Mafu should perhaps be read Bala Heb, iT?3 ' disease': it 
occurs again in line 24. 

Miukit, the skin. Chald. "TOTO ' skin ' occurs frequently. 
Uktattu. * was broken,' from JTJTD fregit. 
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Uitumui ' was lifeless ' from Sjriac "TOT mortmia, ( 
Schindler p. 398. 

V, 23. Take him, Urhamd I carry him to be cleansed. 

V, 24. Ilis diaoaso may it be washed off in the water 1 

like 

V, 25. Laddi maeti^u^ma 

may he cast off his (diseased) sklu, and 

libil taiMa dabu 

may the sea carry it awiiy: (that) a good (oue).J 

lu-zabu ::umur-su 

may grow young again over Ids body. 

Notes. — LadiU from Heb. rTT jecit. 
LiUl: from 6i7 ' to carry ' : frequent in Assyrian. 
Lti-zahi is a remarkable word. It exactly represents th^l 
Arabic verb zabi which Schindler (p. 1, 513) translates juvo-l 
nem ae facere : juvenescere : re-pueraacere : the root of tlu^a 
word being il2 juvenis (see Schindler same page). Cat^l 
fago's Arabic dictionary has young, alidb: youth, skabdb: boy,J 
sabi: boys, sitbydn ; boyishness, »ubd. This is the same wor^V 
as TD3 in Schindler. 

Y, 26. Luddus parsigu iha hak/eadi-tiig 

(and that) may grow new the hair(?) of his head. 
Notes. — Liiddu* (from Heb. ^syi'n ' new,' a very commoii I 
verb in Assyrian) means 'be it renewed or restored.' 

ParstffM is an unknown word. Mr. Smith conjectures 'haJr.' | 
V, 27. TidiJd lu-labis suhat 

take care that he keeps covered the cloak J 

bulti->ni 
of his body. 
V, 28. adi illaht ana ali-m : 

imtil be shall come to his city: until ■] 

ikasgadu ana itrihi-tn 

he shall arrive at his road (destination Pl-l 

Notes. — TidiM. take thou care! from Heb. naMH 'to b*-l 

careful ': solicitus fuit. Geaenius has many examples. 
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Zuitat bitltv-«u occurs also in tlie legend of Ishtar. 

V, 29. ma-H sipa ai iddi-ma 

take care that the oiiitmerit never he may cast off, 
eiltf lidiK. 

(but with) new let him renew it. 

Theee two words edis lidU are from the same root Hcb. 
UFIII 'new.' See note to V, 26. The spelling of this verb 
varies a good deal. 

Sipa, ointment. Chald. Diy unxit. Thie word has already 
occurred in TV, 51. 

Lldi 'ho may cast off.' Heb. rTT jecit, abjecit. 

After this the narrative goea on to say (in nearly the 
same words) that Urhamsi followed these orders, washed 
Izdubar in the sea, and nearly completed his cure. The only 
word necessary to point out is tT If I ^T*- izzapi 'it grew 
young again,' the preterite of the verb in V, 25 where we 
had its optative feTTK ■^>- hir-sabu. 



Dep-Vhture of Izdubar. 

V, 36. Izdubar and Urhamsi got into their ship (irkulm 

elappu). 
V, 37. [ana tdjilu'Kun trtakbn 

side by side they rode. 

V, 38. Then his wife said to Xisuthms. 
V, 39. hdulmr iUuka : inakha, 

Izdubar is going away: he is purified, 

he is bright. 
V, 40. Mtna tattadanna'tna : itar ana 

a remedy thou hast given him : he retnms to 
mari-wi. 
his country. 
Notes.— /naWia he is puritiod, from Heb. n^3 purus, 
muiidns. 
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tsuda from Ht-b. JTtyy nitidum esse : 
bright : used of the skin in Jerem. v, 28 
anointed (or fat), iriM?y and tliey ehine." 
(p. 1105) nttJy ' to shine ' (of the skin). 

V, 41. n m isUm 

then he (XiHUthrna) saluted 

Icduhar 
of Izdubar. 



to flhine: to be 
"IMOJ they are 
Furst also saye 



partgsa 
the departv 



Notes. — JsHm ; from tahm, to salute. 

Pariata, departure : separation. Heb. 



the shore. 



V, 42. Elappu uddikha 

the ship was pushed 

Uddikha was pushed {close to the shore, so that the parties 
could converse) : from mS to be pushed, the Niphal nf rtm 
to push. 

It seems quite unnecessary to admit aho a primitive mi 
which Buxtorf gives us. 

V, 43. Then Xisuthrus said to Izdubar. 

V, 44. Izdtibar tallika : tannaklia : tasuda 

Izdubar, thou guest : thou art pure : thou shinesi. 

V, 45. Mina addanaJcktt-mma : tatar 

a remedy I have given to thee, and thou retamest 

tatia mati-ka. 
to thy country. 
V, 46. Liipti hdtihar amat nitMrti 

I have revealed Izdubar the concealed story, 
V, 47 lii-idln-ka 

[and the secret of the gods] I have ttild unto thee. 
Note. — Mina ' a remedy ' in line 45 is written in the 
asual way ^^^ ""^T Tf ^'^'^^ ^^^'^ *'^^ previous line V, 40). 
V, 46 to VI, 10. I thinlt I can clear iip some parts of this 
obscure narrative. I will first go over it briefly, and then 
examine the words more in detail. 
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4fi. "I have revealed to thee, Olzilubiir, the concealed 

story. 
47. I have told unto thee the secret of the gods. 
^%. This history, as T have told it to thee, in writing 

49. Engrave 1 as a sacred Scribe' would engrave it 

50. If he were to take this History in his hand I" 

51. When IzJubar heard this, he opened [his hand] * 

52. and moved a great stone ; 

VI, 1. They dragged it along, to 

2. Then he carried it away [to wi-ito on it?] 

3. and he carved the great stone, 

4. and set it up as a memorial, 

5. Then he said to Urhamsi [the boatman] 

6. Urhamsi 1 this History [which I have written] 

7. if a man shall retain it in his mind 

8. let him repeat it* in the midat of Erech Suburi* 

9. More than the graving tool has written 

10. I shall remember; and I will return to engrave it, 

(The homeward voyage of Izdubar is then related.) 

I will now examine the words more particularly. 

V. 48. Samirni s.l Hma iddid, in mmari 

History this as I have told it, in writing 



49. zi/cJtilrsit, 

do thou engrave it ! 

[ukit^ab] 
would engrave it. 



hke 



kliartanTium 
a eacred scribe 



50. iummn tamma »a»u ikeumda katd-iit, 

if history this were to reach his hand. 

Notes. — .Samm«, history. Heb, Qiy monumentum; vel 
loemoria (Gesen.) 

Iddid ' I have shown it ' or ' related it.' 



ting. 

' The wotdii within 
' B; making b sLmi 
' The great dty go 



r Cttnod hiopogljphio 



e restoration a. 
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From Heb. TT* monstravit : iudicavit (Gesfn.) Mta<rn, 
■writing: a very ireqneut word. >t^ "^f '"fT<T- The first 
1 tter t^ is broken off, but I tinnk there can be no doubt 
about it, 

.ZtiUlt^ engrave! V:|Y .A ^~^**-TT (see Smith's Assur- 
banipal p. 54) "two lofty obelisks covered with beautiful 
carving" 1[J JJ^ i-t£y<Y Zakhali. These were part of the 
plunder of Theljes. The carving was therefore executed in 
hieroglyphics. Zakhal occurs as a ve!-b ' to adom with 
figures' in ABsurbanipal p. 227, 

Khartannum is a most interesting word. It is the Heb, 
Kharlammim D'CDin (the first Q being doubled), which 
GeeeniuB renders Scribse sacri, scriptune sacrte, i.e. hiero- 
glyphics periti, tepoypafifi-arett. The word is used both of 
Egyptian scribes who of coiu-se used hieroglyphic characters, 
and also of the Babylonian Magi in Daniel i, 20 and ii, 2, &c. 
Geseniue says the origin of the word is to be sought in the 
Hebrew inn stylun, in which I quite agree with him. Line 
49 seems to read A-iharlannum (for I hardly think tliat the 
A can belong to the previous word kirrui). This initial A 
. eeems to represent the Hebrew article n which is prefixed to 
the word in Daniel thus ■ D'^Qin "H. It is possible that 
from this frequent usage the il may have become part of the 
word in common parlance. 

The broken word tyTft t| f^^^^ at the end of line 49 
I would restore thus : tfyft tHI adding ff •-^y or 
^^ •■^T *° complete the line. Tiiis gives vMtzaha ' he 
would carve or engrave it,' from 3211 'to carve stoue,' or 



from 32p ' to cut." 








V, 51. lidubar annitu 
Izdubar this 


iv-hen he heard. 


ipti-tna 
he open© 


[katd-su'}. 
[his hand], 








The phrase annihr d 
of Ishtar, Coi. 11. 20. 


w semi-ga 


is also found in 


the legem 


V, SZ. ural-Mz 

and raneed 


aim 
a stnnr 


toptti. 
gi-ejit. 






VI, 1. ildudu-nu 

They dragged it along to (. 
I (The last word in this line is broken off.J 

VI, 2. Sa illa-sar-mma [i:i-ur} 

He carried it away [to write on it?] 

ubattik ahni kaptn 

he carved the stone great (ar 
id it:uld-Bu. 

3, mouumoiit he erected it. 
Here wo have the same verb 33^ statuit. I can hardly 
Kdoubt that the scribe wiote or intended to write the two 
" first words of this line thus : y »j^| ana Id. Id ia 'a 
moniiment,' (Hebrew T) and itsualiy takoa the verb 3ff» 
statuit. Gesenius says: T momirnentum, idem quod Qltf 
(the gammu of imr tablet), 

Thiia we read m 2 Sam. xviii, 18, "Now Absalom in his 

lifetime had taken and reared up for himself a pillar, which 

ifi in the King's dale, and he called the pillar after his own 

k-name, and it is' called unto this day fd Alimlomj the 

I monument of Absalom. 

In this passage of Scripture 'he reared up' is in the 
Boriginal t(s/ifi, and 'pillar' is maUaiat, derived from the same 
■■verb 2S^ il::ub. 



VI, 5 and tj. Izdubar said to Urhamsi : sammu ( 

history). 
VI, 7. m ,dxu if, libbi-fH ikassadii 

if a man in his mind shall retain it 



VI, 1 



lu ditu 
let him renew it 



ai,a Uhli 
in the midst of 



I (this 



Unik 
Erech. 



MOTB. — Ludisu ]^T| ili;^^! ^y 'let him renew': one 
Jflf the forms of the verb idis iffTn ' novuH fuit ' which occurs 
|<|o frequently, and varies so much in its spelling. Let him 
■•repeat it : make a similar monument, at Ererh. 

VI. 9. U xa gihu hkvr 

More than the graving toil hae written 
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VI, 10. 



tu-ttir 
(and) I may retn 



Notes. 
same as eli. 



mku U-=ih-7-ma 

I may remember 

ana zilli 
to engrave it. 
//(preposition) above: beyond: more than: The 
Occurs rather fi'equently. 
Sibu a graving tool, a ttyliut. Schindler p. 478 has S^ 
Zip Stylus. Buxtorf p. 665 says MCt Zipa Stylus : Coelum, 
sculpendi instnimentum, quoting Exodus xxxii, 4 et formavii 
illiid stylo MD''n. This is from the Targum, the Hebrew 
text has aiPI. 

Zikir is here (and elsewhere) written by the Accadian 
sign >T<t- for the sake of brevity (see Col. I, 28), 

ZW to engrave.' Same as zihil which we had in Col., 
V, 49. 



IZDUBAE RETURNS HOME. 



The account of the homeward voyage of Izdubai 
commences, but as it is greatly damaged I can only offer 
few obeei-vatiuns. 






they had reclcoi 



kasl'it 
kasbu (70 miles) 
k-usnpu : ana 

the reckoning : (but) abontJ 

( ) 

[they had really gone] 



« kashu 

twenty kasbn 
Note. — The last word is broken o£F. The sense of tl 
passage (and especially whsit follows) appears to require 
translation which I have given. Iksupu. Heb. 22?n is 
count, reckon, or estimate. 

VI, 12. imur-jna hura Izdubar 

then Izdubar perceived a lighthouse. 
Bwa a Ughthouse orbea.con (Chald.liyi lampas from 
ignis. What follows next is very much broken; but the 
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■which is left impHea that Izdubar found, to hie great sorrow, 
that his calculation (or reckoning:) had been very erroueoiis. 
On diecoveriug this he lamented himself: 

VI, 17. Tears ran down his cheeks, and he said to 
Urbamsi 

18. To what purpose, Urhamsi, have I spent my time in 

deep thinking? 

19. For what has my miud been searching ? 

20. I did not obtain this success for myself 

21. But this great light upon the land has caused this 

success. 
By ' this success ' he means their safe arrival. The 
beacon of fire probably guided them to the entrance of the 
port. 

22. For lo ! now at the twentieth kaslm this fiery beacon 

blazes up. 

23. Now I will open the cover of the Vase and I will 

pour away the ointment. 

24. For, the sea will not bring back what I now tlu-ow 

away! 

25. Then the ship grounded upon the shore, and they 

reckoned the reckoning to be 20 kasbu. 

26. And after 30 kaalm they made joyful music, and 

arrived at the city of Erech Suburi. 
So piimitive a narration cannot be without its difficulties. 
But I think that they sailed on the Persian Gulf and having 
reached the land after 20 kasbu they were employed during 
several more kanbri in ascending the river to Erech. The joy 
of Izdubar on making the land is very quaintly expressed : 
"Now I will throw away ray medicaments, and all signs of 
my illness shall disappear in the eea." 

Observations.— VI, 18. t£ --/"f , }]{ tE ^f ]] ]] 
iti khaidai 'in my deep thoughts,' 

This is the Chald. NTn res perplexa : enigma: calliditas. 
He means his calculations to discover the ship's course, or 
perhaps his observations with the astrolabe, which they were 
in the habit of emphiying. 
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VI, 19. t^ '-iz^ ('^T<!) '^« '^8 been i 



Heb. njD 'to search' 



t( frequently, 



vr. : 



. 21. ]Vf '"^11 Ur malJi the great light : from Heb. " 
TIN i^i; light. Written exactly the same as Ur 
viokh 'a Lion,' which is likely to cause mistakes 
of translation, I will therefore add a few re- 
marks. One meaning of |J*-| Ur in Assyrian is 
' a dog ' (Syllab. 7C2 ^ ^ t^]]] *f~) '"■ • *«^" 
(Heb. a'jS a dog). Hence most Assj-riologlsts 
are of opinion that a Lion waa called Ur makh, 
quasi ' Canis maximus.' Similarly a Leopard was 
called Ur barra. But as Ur has several meaningB 
80 Ur maih may have as many, makh being merely 
an adjective magnus : prtegrandis. 

I will take this opportunity of remarking that in vol. 3 
p. 593 of the Transactions Mr. Smith says that ^^ ^Ty ^T" 
nhl sometimes means 'a Lion,' being explained by TJ*-T •^^IT 
in the tablet S 954. But is not this gluss susceptible of a 
quite different explauatiou ? The consideration of the 
passage in VI, 21 makes me think that the scribe meant to 
explain niai by ur makh a great light, or beacon. This is 
strongly confirmed by the fact that jVw (in Hebrew DI) 
signifies ' a beacon,' Geaenius says : ' res elata : siguum 
latfe conspieieudum.' Also iu Syriac ND''3 nina. 

Urru (day) is derived from Ur (light) as the Latins say 
Luj! for ' a clay.' Centesima lux est hfec : this is the hun- 
dredth day (Cicero). 

The next few Unes stand thus in the original: 
VI, 22. eninna ana 20 kasbu ed 

behold ! after 20 kasbu thin fire is displayed. 
23. dada ki ahtu, ntlakhu 

the vase now I will upen, I will pour away: 

samnut. 
the ointment. 
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itasfia slui 

will bring back what 



24. iamta 
lilt! sea not 

lu-akk/iiz, 
throw away. 

25. u elappu elizii as kipri. Ana 20 
then the ship stood fast upoii the ahoro. At 20 

ka^liu iktupM kusapa. 

kasbu they reckoued the reckuniug 
36. ana 30 kaglm iskanu nuiatla. Ihntdu - mma 

at 30 kaabu they made music, Aud they arrived 
27. ana Ubhi UrttJt Subia^. 
within Erech Suburi. 
Notes.— VI, 22. Eda wui^sormma. 

this beAcoii fire is displayed. 
Ella tTJ ^ Heh. TIN Syr. NTlM a burning brand ; 
Lampos. Lignum ardens (SehindUr). Hence any firo signal 
or beacon might be so called, 

D'naina - mma * blazes iip.' From N0J3 to blaze up (Sch. 
p. 1170) whence Heb. viaga TWAXSO 'a fire': incendium: and 
riHQ?D a fire signal; siguum igne datum {Gexeniiui). Ex- 
ample : Jerem, vi, 1, Blow the trumpet : aet up a fire-signal I 
[This was to alarm the country and give notice of the 
approach of the enemy's array]. 

Dado, the cover of the Vase. In Chaldce TT dad (see 
Buxt. p. 303) who says, TT epietomium vasis, aquam con- 
tineutis, quid instar mammss muliebris factum erat, et aquas 
eSundcbat. A more usual form ia in mammee : ubera. It is 
the same as the Hebrew TtC mamma. 

It is possible however that Dada may be the Heb. Tn *a 
pot.' 011a. 

Ki. Now. Heb. TO nunc. Also in I. 24. 
Aptu. ttf --tET tliyt ' I will open.' 
AttaMtu. I will pour away : from Syriac Np3 Uhavit which 
occurs frequently on the tablets. 

Samnul t|||C: ^ *"| Ointment, This word is not im- 
freqnent m Assyrian : it is the Heb. ptD ointment. (Un- 
gueutum : oleum ; piiiguedo : Buxt. ' oil, fat, or unguent,') 
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Itaelui (1. 24) • it will bring ' : from NIW ' to bring 
porta vit. 

Akkhiz ' I thi'ew away ' — foras ejeci : from ffin foras. 

Etidz (1. 25) stood fast — was agroimd — I think we should 
read iji the text clJ ■^T •-< as iu the nearly similar paesaf^e 
m, 32 " the ship t£ VT "^ *''^*' stood fast, or was aahot^^^ 
on the land of Nizir." ^^H 

Line 2G may perhaps mean that when the travellerB drew 
nigh to the city of Erech, the inhabitants 'made joyful 
muKic ' ill honour of their safe return. The words are 
JZ<|| Itl "3^ , V" "^ *^ni "*'*"'* ""'^"a- I have treated 
of this word in No. 494 of my glossary and also iu vol. 2, 
p. 42 of our Transactions. *^ >-< ^fyj nubatta means a 
feativiil accompanied with Music. Itcomea from the Arab. 
nobat music, whence nobati a musician (see Catafago'a dic- 
tionary). And the word has been adopted into Persian 
nobat-khanah or nobat'-gaJi ' a nmsic gallery ' Itichardson's 
Dictionary, p. 1608. 

Iq the older ABsyrian it is nabd, plur. nabdan, see line 
70 of the obelisk of Saimaiieser, where the king says that 
he reached with hie army the source of the Tigris, and 
nahdan kAwiut askwt " I made joyful music." It will be 
observed that the same verb is used (askun on the obelisk, ih 
iskwiit on the tablet). Hfl 



The remainder of the Deluge Tablet appears not to 
present any points of salient internet. UrhainBi is sent for- 
ward to examine the present state of the city of Erecb, and 
be reports (though I transliite this doubtfully) that one-tliird 
of it contains the citadel, one-third gardens, and one-third 
the temple of Ishtar with its precincts. However that may 
be, the next line VI, 32 says: "these three joined together! 
(attiJmk from p2~f to join) are the sections or divisions of thai 
city of Erech." Mr. Smith renders t-]]]] ^!T ^t'*™ ' 
divisions.' in which I think he is right, for the Hebrew \ 
the word "^PQ sectio. 

The title of the tablet is found in line .14, which sayi 
■■ Eleventh tablet, ea naqbi imunt JEJ r^ J::duljar. 
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Mr. Smith renders |^ £^ " ^^'^ )^gio " but ought we 
not rather to read J^J £TJT Kulmr ' the Hero '? Heb. ^133 
heros ; (so Geaenius tranalates it). It seeniB to be just the 
■word we want. GeDesie vi, 4, " there were Giants (Q'n33) 
in the Earth in those days." 

I would suggest the following translation: "Eleventh 
portion of the wanderings (or adventures) of the Iiero 
Izdubar." 

"■^ply ^ naqbi : from the verb Dp3. Gesenius says it 
means in orbem ire, both in Job and Isaiah: both paBsagea 
refer to the circulating year and ita festivals. This suits the 
idea of Izdubar being Hercules with hia twelve labours, or 
O£u(ro-Evi the traveller. 



Although I have made numerous remarks upon the 
Deluge Tablet, ytt I agree very generally with Mr. Smith 
in his translation of all the essential parts of the narrative — 
the building of the Ark — the flood — the sending birds out 
of the Ark to see whether the land was dry — the aacrifice 
of thanksgiving offered by Xisuthrua or Noah after he came 
out of thS Ark, &c., &c, I differ from him chiefly in thek 
unimportant sequel of the story, the details of the illness 
and cure of Tzduhar. 



REil.UlKS OS THE NAME OF THE FATHER OP XlSUTHRUS. 

libara-tutu according to Mr. Smith p. 533 means ' servant 
of the god Tutu' And in p. 590 he quotes the tablet 
K 2107 where this god is named Tutu muaUat Hi, muddia Hi, 
"the generator and restorer of the gods." Such a title 
implies one of the priticipal deities. Now I find on tablet 
140 (otherwise marked 1096) an Ode to Nebo, in the first 
line of which ho is called bunn •->^ •~£t| •"££! '•^^ servant ? 
of the god TWu, whereas on the tablet Ilia he is called bunu 
**"YTT the servant? of Bel. Hence Tutu is no other than 
Bel himself. 

Tot IV, « 
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i'ommeiilin 



I the Dehiq^ Tablet. 



Tutu or Cttu is used in the Accadian language for pnrmt 
Gi father. This agrees well with his title of "generator and 
restorer of the gods," And the Greek name Ardates in 
BeroBUB may easily be explained as Arda-itttu "servant of 
Uttu ': while Otiartes may be the same name reversed viz, 
Uftu-arda. 



Addendum to the Notes on III, 48, the SAcmncE 

OF Thakksgivino. 

There ie a passage in 'the tablet marked 52a, which 
deBcribes a similar pile of aromatic subatances. The Hfit 
of them ia as follows : tj I^IJc ""TTTf (Cedar-wood) 
t! -V « (CypreBB-wood). ^]]^ ^::]]]it (A'-n khiga, 
sweet imne ) . ^Z^^fl "^TTT (Siirtbur, Spikonard) . 

^::^]] ^J^y-e (Simlml, SpIce. This is the Heb. hyS spina) 
/ (and) J^y V" {Kunat, Cinnamon? this last is doubtful). 



r 



Addenda. 



\ 



m, 44. Ul isniJira, ' it did not return '—This verb is the 
Heb. inD rediit, conversuB est. 

IV, 32. Tntld may be from the Heb. root my help : 
succour. 7\cltd atta, thou haet been succom-ed. 

V, 21. XisuthruB says to the boatman : ' the man whom 
thou hast brought hither iktazu malu pagarsu, 'his whole 
body is diaensed.' 

'n-fazu from yap decorticavit (Schindle-r). 

V, 23. The boatman is then told to nurse Izdubar with 
the greatest care, during his homeward voyage, And he ia 
directed to bathe him in the aea. 

Line 23 says : Cany him, Urhamsi ; take him to be 
washed (nna navm, from yMfT3 to wash). 

Line 24, Mali-su in mi lima illi limsi, dip the whole ( 
him into the sea, " hke an infant." 



the whole nf 
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lAmai, ' dip ' or ' plunge * : from the same verb jni?Q. 

Illi, ' an infant,' is the Heb. and Sjt. 7ljf infans : parvuluB. 

e word occtira elsewhere in tUe iuacriptiona. 

In lines 30, 31 the boatman obeys these commanda, 
which causes the same words to be repeated again. But the 
verb imsi is now in the preterite tense. 

V, 41. This passage should be translated: "Xisuthrus 
a»ei»ted the departure of Izdnbar." 

JZ^TT ^|»- Issi ' he assisted,' from Ileb. JftlT^ to help or 
Uaist. This verb occurs in several other places. 

VI, 1. He chose a great stone. JlJudu eu ana rumbi, 
and they dragged it to a waggon ' : au ilki-samma, ' and he 

carried it away.' The broken word sw . . . . may be zumlii, 

VI, 12. Bura seems identical with the Greek Tlvpa, a 
fire-beacon. This shows the connection between IIvp and 
Hie Hebrew root ly^ of the same meaning. 

VI, 24. I would now translate this passage : Tamti ai 
(ta»ha sa H anaku lu-akkhiz, 'it will not pollute the sea, what 
I now throw into it.' The sense remains nearly the same, 
but I think ita^ha means 'it will pollute,' from Heb. CHO 
in Hiph. imaN poUuit. 

Akkliiiz ' I throw away ' : from Arabic 3p3 nakJiUs 
abrogavit : sustulit : delevit {SchindUr). 
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This iuucriptioD, which containe a fi-agraentary account 
of the tenth campaign of Eearhaddon, in Phoenicia and 
Egypt, was brought by Mr. Smith from Aesyria on his last 
expedition there, and was briefly noticed by him in his paper 
read before this Society in July last. Through the Hndneas 
of Mr. Smith I have been enabled to copy the inscription, 
and, with his assistance, to restore portions of it, so aa to get 
a. fair text. The translation is as follows :— 
1 The second time 

2. I caused to sit. Bihilu 

3. Bil-idina in the city of Kullimir 

4. To the borders of Assyria I restored 

5. Tributes to my lordship. 

6. In my 10th expedition 
7 ray face to 

8. (which in the language) of the people of Kush and 

Muzitr (are called) 

9. I gathered tlie strong armies of Asaur, which within 

10. (Nisan) the first month from my city of Asaur I 

departed. The rivers Tigris and Euphrates I 
crossed 

11. Regions difficult I penetrated 

12. in the course of iny expedition against Babal king 

of Tyre, who to Tirhakah king of Ethiopia had 
entrusted 

13. The yoke of Assur my lord he threw off and made 

defiance 
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Illsloricat hiscriptian 0/ Esarhaddon. 

14. Towers agaiuBt him I raised food and drink (?) 

to ...,,., . their lives I stopped 

15. from the land of Egypt the camps I assembled, to the 

land of Miluaha I directed the march 

16. 30 kaspu (210 miles) of ground from the citj Apqu 

(Aphek) which is near the land of Samaria to the 
city of RapJiia 

17. To the frontiers of the land of Egypt a place which 

has no water a very great desert (?) 

18. water with buckets for the army carried. 



1. Then the command of Aseur my lord n 

entered mind 

2. camels of the kings of Arabia all of them .... 

them 

3. 30 kaapu of ground a journey of 15 days in I 

marched 

4. 4 kaepu of gound with stones great (covered) I 

went 

5. 4 kaapu of ground a journey of 2 days 

snakes with two heads death and 

6. I trod and crossed 4 kaepu of ground 

a journey 

7. of 4 kaHpu of ground a journey of 2 

days 

8. 15 kaspu of ground a journey of 8 days I marched. 

9. Merodach the great lord to the assistance came 

10 the lives of my army 20 days seven .... 

11. From the border of the land of Egj-pt 

12. From the city of Makau 

14. this ground like stones 

15. like birds. 

16. red and sarku 

17. enemies violent to 

18. (from) the city I swept (?). 
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Esarhaddon. the aon of Sennacherib, ascended the Assy- 
rian throne in G80 B.C., and diiriiAg the earlier portion of bis 
reign was engaged in wars in TariouH pai-ts of the East, the 
first of these campaigns being against the Phoenician king of 
Sidon, Abdimilkut (| t^] <]||= C^ff |^ *| -<]< Ah-di- 
mil-kn-ufc-ti). This monarch had revolted, but on the 
approach of the Aeayrian king lie fled across the sea, pro- 
bably to the Island of Cj'pnia, tlie CETt *-£! *"^T *"^T 
Ydt-nan of the inscriptions, the usual refuge of the Phoenician 
kings. Here he was followed by the Assyrian king, and 
brought back and beheaded in company with the king of 
Bome of the northern Syrian nations, named T J^ .-»-y 
S^y ^|"""TT*T ""TI^T Sa-an-du-ap-n. Sidon was demolished 
and an Assyrian fort raised in its place. Tyre, which had 
been captured by Shalmaiieser, was tributary to the Empire ; 
and in these annals we find the names of j *-i=1 'A'-*-T T£T| 
Ba-ha-lu, Bahal king of Tyre, and | y.- »-V-]f »;z]f tj^ 
Mi-na^si-e, Mennaseh king of Judah, as paying tribute to him. 
Phcenicia and Syria seem to have remained peaceful until the 
ninth campaign of this king, which was his most important, 
but of which we have but few contemporary annals. But a 
very full account of it may be gathered from the unnals of 
hia ton and successor * '"■■f^ Efl! ]\ Assurbampal, the 
Sardanapalus of tlie Greeis. From tlieae we learn that 
EssarhadJon had attacked Tirhak'di and captured the whole 
of Upper Egypt, which be divided into twenty minor king- 
doms, under various kings, tb& chief of whom was Necko, 

The Ethiopian portion of the Empire seems still to have 
been subject to Tirhakah (| i-*^ ^""^ ^) the ^\^ 



of the hieroglyphics, and on the departure of the Assyrian 
king or hia army the banished king renewed his hostilities. 
From the inscription, discovered by Mr. Smith, it appears 
that he induced the Tynan king Bahal to revolt, at the 
same time probably attacking the Assyrian viceroj-s in Egypt 
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himself. The expedition of the Assyriftii king to aupprcBs 
the revolt fortna hie teuth expedition, and probably was in 
in tJie year B.C. 672. 

Hastily gathering his array, ho started from the city of 
AasTir, the ancient capital of the Assyrian empire, the site of 
which is marked by the modem Kahh Shergat; he crossed the 
Euphrates and Tigiis, and marched to Apqii "-Cff ^tT ^~*^. 
the Biblical Aphek, a t.'ity at the northern exti-emity of 
Samaria. Detaching a portion of his army to blockade Tyre, 
he marched on to Raphia •^tX\ E^IT *!*" "^ Rar-pi-hi, a 
town on the borders of Kgypt. This town was of consider- 
able importance in the liistory of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
wars. It was here that Sargon defeated the Egyptians, 
tmder Sabaku, the Sabaco of Herodotus, and founder of the 
XXVth Dynasty. On arri\'ing here, after the forced march 
from Aphfik, a distance of 30 kaspu, about 200 miles — the 
kaspn being equal to about seven mOiiS — they found the 
boundary stream dry. The aid of the kings of Arabia was 
obtained to draw water and carry it on camels for the use of 
the army. One of the most important of the wars of this 
king had been agaijist a confederation of Arab nations in 
the land of Bazu, ^ *"^T Vt *"'^TT ^"""*"t which appeara 
to denote the nomadic tribes of Arabia. Amongst the alhcB 
are found the names of four queens, a custom peculiar to 
these nations.' 

The king now marched on to reach the seat of the revolt 
in Lower Egypt, bnt the inscription unfortunately does not 
state whether he was successful or not. But from his son's 
annals it appeiirs that he re-established order in the kingdom 
of Upper Egypt, which he had divided into twenty small 
kingdoms, the principal of which was at Memphis 

►tiT y 4-n *I- """-pi. "»<!" 1 in IeI -]]]- Ni-tu-.., 

and extending as far inland as Thebes -^W ^^ ■^""'"T 
Ni-ha. 

Having established order here he returned to Assyria, and 

I In the Ajui»1* of Tigklh-Pileser U, Sanui J™ ^^^ ^ff 
QuMn of tha Arabians, is apokcD of as j^lng ant the IbikI of ^»»j ^"^ i 
a, the Biblical M^O! Sheha, that is th« Sahtom, or Arabia. 
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probably, eooii abdicated the throne of Am/ria in favour 
of hie son, retaining that of Babylon for himself. This took 
place probably in the year B.C. 1568, and in the latter part of 
that year Eearhaddon died, and Assiirbanipal reigned aloa* 

In no other inscriptioua of bin reign do wo find anw 
mention of the capture of Ti/re, and it seeniB to be veiffl 
probable that the blockade was retained during the remaindes 
of the reign, and the capture completed by Aseurbanipal i 
his aecond or third year. 

In the Annals of Aesurbanipal, tranehited by Mr. SmithiJ 
we read as follows : — 



1» 



ITT <r- 

salsi 
my third 



Page 58, 

m< -TM EEi? 

gar ri - ya 

campaign 



<''U\ 



againx 

znr - ri 
Ti/re 



r-^T 4k"] -mv « ^ 

Ba - ha - IJ sar mat 

Bahal king of 

»=■ mi m^ 

lu - u - al - lik 

From this it would appeal- that it was in his third wacfl 
that Assurbanipal renewed his attack on Tyre, for in line Sfl 
we read — 

hal - zu - ti eli - eu u - rak - kia | 

fortresees [(ower*] against kirn I rained 

li - e nisi -au u - dan - nin 

his people I alnngthened 

ma zir - tu 



the watch 



vengthened ^h 



Hiftorical Inscription of Esarhaddou 
tarn - ti Vft 



tea 



^T -*=T -mil 

lift - ba - li 

land 



E«<-n<T-j< I '^w *? «=tm 

gar - I'i - ti - su u - zab - bit 

/»> roads I look 



■ lak. 
hit g«in<f 



I stopped. 





I" 

■ ' 

I 



The inscription then goes on to state that the people were 
forced to eurrender for want of water. From this and the 
previous inscription it would appear that the blockade of 
TjTe extended up to the second or thhd year of ABeurbanipal, 
'when it was taken. 

But a contradiction to this idea seems to appear in the 
list of kings who paid tribute to Asturbanipal, as given in 
Cylinder C. We find there the name of Bahal king oi' Tyre. 

This list is, as far ae it is perfect, a duplicate copy of the 
one given in the annals of Esarhaddon, and the scribe ir. 
compiling the anuals oi Asmrbanipal may have copied that 
list and uiscrihcd the name of Bahal amongst the kuigs by 

error. Still I think there is little doubt that the siege of 
Tyre did extend unto the reign of Assurbanipal, and that 
the city was finally taken by liira. 

The events spoken of in the lirat lines of the inscription 
refer to a revolt in a city -^.J .^g^yy A*"!! T"" '~]V} 
Kvl-li^m-mi-ri, KuUimir on the east of the Tigris. There 
appears to have been a revolt here, and a person named 
Bel-idina T ^-JJ »— , was placed ovi;r it as ruler. The city is 
mentioned once in an inscription of Tiglath-Pileser II, as a 

> place in which he erected an image of himself; but the exact 
locality is not known. 
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Ffl\gment S20i7. 


■ 


••Ji^^KT^'TH n I r; 


r< 1 


2 ■ . 


u -BO- sib Bi - ha - In .... 


mmi ■ 


/ caused to set Bihilu ^^| 


Bil-idina i - na alu Kul- li -mi- ri j^H 

aj-amo m IA« c.Vy KnUimur . . . ^| 


(0 (Ac borders of the land of Assyria 


u - ^M 

I rfMored ^| 


r- « wy cET ^y< -n ^]< sf! 

Man- da - at - ti bilu - ti ya 


J 


0. ^ < ty; #*„ tEl! 

ina X kharrani - ya 
fn my 10(A — my expedition 


^ 


■>■ ^w V Si i£m *^ -5^ < If 

u - Ba .... pa - nu - u - a 
.... wy face 


^1 


[sB - ina - pi] - i uisi mat Ku - u - ei ^| 
icAicA in (?) (Ae language of the viea of tJie lajid of Kush ^H 


<y-lgl -.^ ^ <:^ 

u mat. Mu - zur 
and Musur 


rf 



lliatorival Iiitcriplion of Esarhaddon 


1 


"■ 'if m =T? 'J A n T<« -►! A =y V n ^t< 1 

ad- ki - e iimmanati As8ur(?) gab-ea-a- ti ^H 
/ gathered armies of Aesur{?) strong ,^H 


n ki - [rib] 
ahich irithm 


<« 


.0. [EQ] .~J ^T-fz^ElK <:=!**! 

[Nisan] aj-khii - lis - tu - u ul - 1« 
NUait the month first from 




AfiBur at - til - zir • . . . ^^| 


^MUf I departed ......••- --- ^^^1 


[T! .f^ <:r < T! S I! fl 

[Nahr Diglat u Nalir Pui'ut 
The river Tigris and Euphrates I 


e - til-] 

CTQSKd 


"■ [WM =l^ 1?-^ =m= --T< i 

[matai] ruar - zu - u - tl . 
reoioiis dtni ciili ■ * 


mmm 




nd- d! - ikh 

/ pejietruted 




ina mi - ti - ic Itharran- ya 
171 the course of my expedition 


el! 
against 


Ba - h - al tar mat Zur - ri sa " 
Fkdtal king ■;/' I'yre, who 
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]}^\ r — :r;=: < « t,- igj < tn 

a - na Tar - qu - u ear mat Ku - u - ei 

to Tirhahih limj of Kush (El/nof 

[<M HI -n<i I B^]tz-m 

si - ip - ri - su it - ku - lii 

his Utters had eiitnt^teil 

u. [tf cing[] ~T 4i -II EEfi tr -ET ' 

[niru] Asetir bel - ya is 

the yoke of Assitr my lord Uireto off 

~\ m y -TH ^-nr -m mmmm 

ab - lu mi - ri - ikh - ta 

*:Amm 

u. ^t]] ^ t'Sih' <-eh I =T^=5^-<2^ 

hal- zu - ti eli -bu u -rak- kiu^ 

towers apain^t him I raised 

Tf -tti m <T-iEj >y mmmm 

a - ka - lu va mu 

food and drini (?) 

-]]-^<>^ I >=if! -a -El m^s^ 

napieti Bu - nn ak - la 

l/,o> Km 

u. <p]^'] \< .¥<:: <lEltTM tEKEcTI 

ul -tu mat Mu- zur Karasi ad - ki - S>^| 

/rom (A« fcnrf of Egypt the camp I anemhUi^^ 

a - na mat Mi - lu!i - a us - te - se ra 

, to the land of Milnha 1 directed 

^s: EEii -s^ _d 

thar - ra - nu ^^^M 

the ^^^^^^H 
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16. «< #« ¥- cp Ea <=T* *T -trr kt t:=s 

XXX kas- pii ktik - kar iiltu alu - ap - qu 

30 kaspu of ground /rom the ciltf Apqu {Aphek) 

V sit <tsf= x^ 45 T- HM -^T] Ti <!* 

sa pa - di mat Su -mi - [ri - na] a - di 
which (is) near 



►tTT ECU 'I- A 

alu Ra - pi -liii 

(/« dti/ Rtii-hia 

ir. n^T tEV! =T!-I< - ^^ -y <:^ T?jHH 

a- nu i - te - e - ti itia mat Mu-aiir a- sar 
to the frontiers in the (and of Egypt a place 

u s -E! ^E ji < ABE 4S 'n<! ^in <=ni 'f 

Dahru - la - i - au - u khar - khar - ri daa - dan - ut 
ricer (?) his not a desert (?) very great 

■'■H'h- SIS - <I*M>=nT<=-^I<^ai 

me ina di - lu - u - ti 

vatern with huekets 

ummani u - sa - as - ki 

the army carried 

REVEE3E. 

Ki - i ki - bit Assur bil - ya ina 

Then tlw command of Assur my lord in 

'HtT- EEH IdKT- El iSi-cfcJ - -f< 

UBni - ya ip - ai va ka -Imt- ti 

my ears heard (?) mind (licer) 
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Gam - mal - li sa Barnmi loat A - ri 

Camels of l/ie kings of Ara 

ka - li Buu 8U - nu - ti 

all of them tkem 

3. «< #« y- ^ Ea Ef cjn <m *y y _j 

Kas- pu kak - kar ma- lak — immi 
30 Kaspu of ffroimd a journey 1 5 days 

<T"I!<I S^ii<Ml<T <T* 

ar - di 

kas- pu kak-kar ina abni gab- e 
4 iojpu o/ ground with atone* great (?) 

a . lik 
/ went 

kas-pu kak- kar ma- lak imnii tmru 

4 faw^u o/ ground a journey of two days snaket 

n -ir*'f*saii>^*TET 

kakkadi mu - ut - va 

unfA two heads death and 

6. tET ~n c^TI Ef cT? ¥f -W V ^ y-1 

ad - das - is va e - ti - ic kas - pu 

/ trampled on and crossed 4 kaapu 

kak- kar ma - lak 

of ground a journey 
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'• V iJ* ti^ V- ¥- If ^*f "V ^t- 

fia zu - ub - bu - bu — kas - pu 

of zubb»bu 4 kaspu 

^ ea ET yn yy ^y y. 

kak- kar ma- lak — immi 
of ground a journey 2 days 

— kas-pu kak-kar ma- tak — immi .... 
15 kaipu of ground a journey 8 days .... 

<MT<T <TSN 

ar - di 
/ marched 

'• M <;=:]'^r -ii et- =m= -tt<t t-^ -<< 

Marduk Bil -rabu - u ri - zu - ti 

Marduk the great lord to the assistance 

il - Ufc 
eame. 

10. eyyy^ [.fcy^] <- -yT¥[>.] *}<siyj ceyj 

n - [pal-] - lad mapieti ummaiii ya 

iie saved the lives of my army 

« *T h W 

— immi 7 
10 days 7 

iatu mi- zir mat Mu - zur Ma-kan-iiu 

/rom the border of the land of Egypt to Makan 

'=i-<:rTPT -tyy ey [=£] 

ut -tu alu Ma- kati 
from tlie city Makan 



flintorlfxtl rnscription of Esar/itiiltlon. 

f<EE <r- 4kr-m -T< [«] #« y- :? 

mi - HI - ikh - ti — kaa- pu ka 

a measwemenl of 20 hupu of ; 

<T~n<T ■<!* -il 

ar - di ^^^ 

/ march e J 

■ £p *-T -an IT? -er <iei et p?hi 

kak-qa - ni sii- a - tu ki -ma abn 

ground this like ttone 



. <iEi ET ^ -TH =! — jsnr 

ki -ma tsip- ri 
lilct link 

■ ETT -y < cEfcl M 

da - mu - u sar - ku 
red and 

ESS ■s^, 'B tEn Tf -^T 

Ilia -nakir aq - zi a - iia 



1 



alu ia - ic 
the city 



Notes. 
im 
1. J 5m is frequently used to denote pluralJ 

in the Jilaek OMisk; the reading of ii 

8, Ina pi nisi ; literally, in the mouths J 

Heb. HE. 

10. Attri:ir. I departed, to go forth ; 

iieb. -iny. 
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Pp[. The month Nisaii was the £rat month of the 
Assyrian year. I havt! supplied this here as the tablet 
is worn; but I have little doubt of its correctuese. 
This would be the first expedition of the year, pro- 
bably B.C. 672. 

11. Spn, letters, from "IDD to write. Probably letters of 
command over the Tyrian army. 

12. Urakii, Uterally, hound round, denotes the incircling by 
the besieging army. Comp. Heb, 03"! tied or fastened. 

DiluH, buckets. Heb. 17^ bucket. 

Gammal, a camel. Heb. ^^■ 

Malaiy a. journey, from ahk 'to go.' Comp. Heb. T^DO 
a jonrney. 

Tsipri, fowls or birds. Cliald. 1E2 a bird. 

Damu, red, probably refL-rs to the desert of the march. 
Comp. Heb. D"!, blood. 




ON A UNIQUE SPECIMEN OF THE 
LISHANA SHBL IMEANI, 



The Modem Si/riac or Targum Dialect of the Jeict in K-ardiitan and m 
cent Ctiuntria ; with an Actowit of the PenpU by -whom it w ipoitn. 

By Toe Rev. Albkrt Lovnr. 

Bead -UA Mag, 187S. 

In Kurdistan and in neighbouring Persian and Turkish 
poBBesaionB, compnHiiig the couutriea ■which once were famed 
under the names of Media, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Bahylouia, 
and under minor designations, Jews contiuue to reside who. 
like their Christian neighbours aud priibable kinsmen, have 
retained their identity and their ancient Semitic dialect, 
notwithstanding tlie coustant oppression, or perhaps in con- 
tefjuence of the oppression, they had to endure. To those 
Jhws it is my object to advert, in the present paper ; and it is 
my ardent desire to give an impulse to- systematic researchcB 
that should be made into the hving dialects of the Jewish 
and Christian people in those remote regions, which now 
possess a lar gri;.iter interest for the student of civihsation 
than they could claim at any former age. At the same time, 
it is needless to point out how important it is to pursue an 
inquiry into the dialect of a people, which, since time out of 
mind, has remained in and about the territory where successful 
discoveries have disclosed the wondrous ruins of bygone 
empires, and where perennial and profitable studies might, 
and should be made of the idiom aud habits, the household 
traditions and proverbs, the deep-rooted benedictions and 
maledictions, the popular songs, the recitations which mothers 
teacli their cliildren, and the various historical poems of ft 
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neglected and decaying population. Before treating of the 
jinguistic specimen, to which I wish to direct attention (the 
Bpecinien is a translution of the tirst chapter and of tliree 
Teraes of the second chapter of the Book of Genesis), I will 
reproduce a portion of the scanty infommtion I have gathered, 
partly from vivil voce communications and partly from the 
published statenienta of writers who have lived or travelled 
iu Urmiah and in various parts of Kurdistau ; and as I have 
never set foot on countries beyond the limits of Europe, it 
moreover is my duty to mention how the subject of the 
present paper first came under my notice. 

Li 1871. I was for some months, in daily communication 
with a Persian of a superior class, who gave me some curious 
information of the degraded and deplorable state of the Jews 
in his native country. From that time I remained more or 
less in frequent intercourse with natives of Persia. 

Two years later, when travelling on the continent, I 
imdertook, for reasons totally apart from the puipose of the 
present essay, to inquire into the condition of the Jews in 
Persia. I noted down many valual)le facts communicated to 
me by honest and keen obaen'ers, among whom I mention, 
with especial acknowledgment. Dr. Polack of Vit-nmi, who 
fat many years had been physician to the iorraer sovereign 
of Persia, and who tiimiahed me with many data supplo- 
inentary to those which are contained m his highly in- 
teresting work on modern Persia. He corroborated the 
statements made by other travellers, that in the impenetrable 
Alpine mountains of Kurdistan, no leas than in the plain of 
Urmiah, there are Jews who speak the language of the 
Targom, that is, the language iu which the existing Chaldean 
paraphrases of the Hebrew Scriptures have been more or 
less faithfully preserved since ancient times. The number 
of Jews in the Pursiau and the Turkish dominions who 
Bpeak the language of the Taiguin, or mddern Syriac, is not 
ascertained. 

Dr. Grant, in hie anxious search after the lost ten tribes, 
assumed tliat those Syrian Christians in Jledia and Assyria, 
■who are kjiown by the name of Nestorians, may he computed 
as numbering about 200,000, and that the Jews scattered in 
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the same regions may be about 20,000 in number ; but th( 
figures are mere vague gueaBes, and are here named solely 
the purpose of RUggestingto future travellcre in Kurdistan 
do their utmost in order to obtain coiTect and trustwoi 
statistics, 1 may also mention here, that both the late 
Grant and the Rev, Justin Perkins, in their details concemi 
the Nestorians, assert that the Jews and Nestorians stiind 
fierce antagonism to each o-ther ; -wiiilst the Rev. Dr. Bad| 
remarks that those two oppressed portions of the popnlatii 
live in concord with each other. The information I receivt 
from natives of Persia confirmed Dr. Badger's statement 
it is quite possible that among the indigenous multitudes 
two contradictory statements may be found to be 
cilable and comparatively correct. 

Many of the travellers in the land of the independent 
Nestorians (in Central Kurdistan) make mention of villages 
solely inhabited by Jews. Among such, for instance, may 
be mentioned the village of Smdor, near Araadieh, which, 
acconling to one of the Rev. Dr. Badger's informants, con- 
tained 3()0 Jewish families, whilst according to another 
person (he number consisted only of 50 families. Near; 
Bash-Kaleli, Mr. Layard fonnd Jewish wandering shephei 
living in black tents, and tributary to the Turkish govemi 
They were unable to give an account of their history. Othi 
Jews, poorer perhaps, were found to rove about as emt 
traders, and as workers of golden trinkets which the^ 
remodelled for the ladies inhabiting the Mahomedan harems. 

Ground down by the cLiefe of Kurdish hordes and by 
irresponsible Turkish governors, the Jews and ChristianH 
share with each other a common levelling state of distree 
Hence it happened very often to some uninitiated S; 
and foreign travellers that they did not kn^iw by the 
appearance, or by the vernacular idioms of the peopli 
whether the natives whom they visited, and who spoke in 
peculiar SjTiac dialect, werii Jews or Cliristians. 

But this alleged identity of the Jewish and Nestoriaa 
idioms does not seem to be borne out by facts. The E«*.^ 
J. T. Stoddardt, a missionary at Urmiah, who wrote a ust 
grammar of the modem Syriac language (publislied 
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New Haven, U.S., 1852), etatee that he liad dei^I^vd to pvt, in 
au appendix to his grammar, au imtline of theljew^^ltingnage 
as now epokeu in the proviuce of Urmiah. UufbfbtotL-ly he 
desisted from tliia plauu Yet thuru can be no douljt, liVisn if 
there were no other evidence, that thu Juws in the Perpjan 
and Tnrkdeh highlands, teuaciously faithful to their ancjent 
traditions, shrinking from marriages beyond the pale of tKo^ 
own religion, and compelled by the professional robbers, the 
Kurds, always to be on the alert for the safety of their 
secluded hovels, have retained nwmeroiia usages and sayings 
which gradually became invested with irremovable sanctity, 
and which invite the student of the Semitic languages, or of 
Biblical and Judaic antiquities, to seek golden grains of 
knowledge in those remote hiding-places of the Jews, 

By an extraordinary occurrence, of which, however, I 
could not sufficiently avail myself for philological purposes, I 
came in contact with a Persian Jew from Salmas, a (^strict 
situated on the north-western side of the lake of Urmiah, and 
about two days' journey from the city of Urmiah. Although I 
had many interviews with that Pei-sian, who is an extremely 
intelligent man, there were but few opportunities for digress- 
ing from the consideration of the main subjects wluch 
brought him to my house. 

When I first asked him what was the language spoken 
in his native place, he correctly told me that it was Turkish ; 
and as I am not acquainted with that language, our conversa- 
tions and coiTespondence were <!onducted in Hebrew, which 
he spoke and wrote with considerable fluency. One thing, 
however, struck mo as characteristic of the native of tlie 
East who is under the nect-ssity of tnivclluig in the crowds 
of caravans, and whose language reflects this gi'egaiious 
habit: he never said or wrote E-lech (^7M) "I shall go," 
but always N^-Ueh ("p3) "We shall go." This word was 
not used as the plural of self-sufficient dignity, but showed 
that the individual, as a member of a multitude, regards 
himself as a mere fractional part of the entire mass. 

Shortly before the departure of that native of north- 
western Persia he brought some of his Christian countrymen 
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to my hoiig^i.'-He did not converse witli them in liia nativl 
Tm-ltish Iirrt^age, but in an idiom of which, iiutwithHttutdingJ 
its peculiar' "gutturul BoundB, I could uuderBtnnd some fcn 
sentence* they Vveing very much like those occurring iu thl 
Cbaldeau paraphrrtsts of the Bible (paraphrases which j 
.^Dptally familitir to a Jewish Hebraist). He then explained^l 
'■.t'l^'me that in his intercourse with brother-Israelites of hil I 
".'"native land he spoke a Targtun language, and he added tlmt itl 
differs somewhat from the dialect in which he conversed witl^iT 
his Christian fellow-countrymen. He also stated that otn 
Sabbaths, the .Jewish congregations in his country read th^ J 
weekly pericopes of the Mosaic Law in the synagogue (iUt'l 
accordance with au ancient Rabiuical rule) M'TiTD W'S^ t 
DWl "TTTNI that is, " Iwiee in- the Scriptural text, and once in thA 1 
Targum" First, they read the text in Hebrew, and then they 1 
translate it into their Chaldean vernacular' for the purpoBffl 
of impressing it on the memory of tJiose who should under' 1 
stand the meaning of every word. They then read the textl 
again iu Hebrew. This Chaldean or Syriac Jewish dialect u 
called, according to my informant, the ^31Q''i? 70) MJtt?^'? o! 
" (A* fmrant lantmage" I askt-d hira for the derivation of thrf I 
word Imrani, but he could only eonjecturally state that itit( J 
connected with Ararani, the father of Moses. It seemed tof I 
me at first that the word was misspelt, and that it was de- J 
rived from imrah n^T2M " speech," but it is moi-e likely tha1^J 
mrdni signifies " inhabitant " or "native" The lishana sfu 
imrdni would then be tantamount to a " veraacidar langtiage.** 1 
The time being close at hand when my Persian frienc{l 
was about to depart, I was unable to obtain from him sucJi 1 
information about his dialect and domestic customs as I | 
would fain have desired. I liad therefore to content myself j 
with the request that he should tranelatD for me into his' T 
vernacular dialect the first chapter of Genesis and three verSe* 
of the second chapter (the latter relating to the institution of 
the Sabbath). As hitherto the Jews of Kiu-distan, speaking 
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a modern Syriac dialect, have not been prevailed upon to 
commit their language to paptir for the purpose uf philo- 
logical inquiry, it is no exaggeration, if the specimen, placed 
before the Society of Biblical Archieology, be described as 
uniqiu ; and I hope it will not continue to remain unique. 

I may observe, that the .lewa in Persia, as iu many other 
countries, write their vernacular in Hebrew characters, 
and, like the writeiB of other Semitic languages, they omit to 
note down the vowel points. I therefore askyd this Pei-sian 
translator, for obvious reasons, that the vowels be inserted 
in his manuscript, ily obliging friend carefully added the 
vowel signs to the best of his ability, and forgot only here 
and there to mark the vowels, lie then read to me a short 
passage of his version, and I found to my aurprise that his 
vowels were of no use to me. He appeared to pronounce 
them with even more disregard to appai-eiit rules than many 
of the English vowels are ordinarily pronounced. I there- 
fore transliterated the text into English cliaracters in hia 
presence and under his dictation. 

I now come to the translation itaelf. If compared with the 
modem Syiiac version, printed in Urmiah, it presents constant 
and consistent difierencea, some of which are characteristic of 
the peculiarities in the various Chaldean or Aramean dialects, 
or are characteristic of the Jewish phraseology or of local 
Jewish versions, which in several details might be improved 
by learned Jews in Urraiah or in some parts of Kurdistan; 
for it is very obvious tliat the writer was frequently at fault 
both in his spelling and in the meaning assigned to some 
parts of the Hebrew text. I have reproduced the Jewish 
( version without interfering with it in any way whatsoever, 
and it must suffice that a beginning has been mode. 
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Genbsis I. 

1. M^-rSsha hH-ri-le U-ha a-Ut sM-mS vS^irlet 

I I II II 

a-rcu 

2. V^-Orra vS-ld ctut^dbl cM-rab-estan v^-cheshr-ka 

• I I . I I I 

il ^sal-met chd-rorhi qoodrshoo-let Sl-ha ma-jUb-Ava al 



3. Mi-re elrha hi-vi bd-ckS-ra vi-ha-vi hi-cki-ra. 
I III II 



4. ChU-zS-U el'hd a-let bi^cM-ra aid shpi-ra 

I III I 

fn^&y-U d-ha hK-gd-wat bechrrd u-bi-gd-wal chesh-ka. 
I III I I 

5. Qi-ri-le el-ha el bS-chS-ra bi-yoy-ma vS-el 

III I 

chesh-ha q}S-r64d ba-U-ld, hX-wi dvhsSr vH-h^-vi 
I I I I I I 

borqat-yoy yoy-met choy-shS-ba. 

6. MS-re el-ha hS-vl ta-bd-qa b^'^a-vit md-e 
vS'hi-vi morjd'be bK-gh-vit md-e ktrmd-e. 



7. Vid-le eUha drlet ta-bd-qa mi-jeb-U b^-ga-vet 

II I I • I 

md-e Oryet menrtu-kit td-ba-qS b^-ga-wet md-S a-yet 
I I I I I I "^ 

Id-ya men'torborqa vS-le hM-chcu 



* The 9 in 9alwiH Bounds like ih in the. 
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8. Qe-re-U el-ka el tah-htt-qd, a-yet 
vS-hevi dw-ser vS-hS-ct h<i-qat-yoy yoy-met ti-ru-sht^M 

9. M^-rS el-ka ha^dliS-ru mdS m€7i-tu-k^t sfu 
el tu-ka. clta chezt vi-sku-la he-vi hdt-cka. 

10. Qe-re-le el-lia H in-skii-la a-ra el meq-rc 
md-e q^-re-U yoy-ma-vH cM-z6 el-ka gid slipi-r 

11. MS-re el-ha bS-li d-ra bS-lt g^l-la zS^n' 
zih-Q-e; stve md-da i-va-dat m^-da el shiq-lev d-yat 

z^-rO'S e-bev elet a-ra vi-la had-chaw. H 

12. PS-lAt d-ra bo-da-^rat gel-la. men-zdr-yd-vU 
zSr-ya-nach el hu-ta-qet si-wa iHit meda a-yet za-rd-e 
e-hev al hu-ta-qev ch^-z&U el-ha gid shpi-ra. 



13. //e-ri dw-ser v^-he-vi ha-qat-yoy yoy- 
t^-lorWu-sheh. 



A 



1 4. Mi-re el-ha M-vl meb-ckoy-re bS-ta-ha-qa ay 
ah^-mi el ma-joy-bS h^-ga-vet yoy-ma wH-be^gd-vet I 
v6-lu el o-ni el eld-vS el yoy-ma-vS vc-d sM-nS. 

15. Ve-lu 7)mb-M'ri-va bi-ta-ba-qS ayt shU-me el 
mab-choy-rS a-let a-ra vt'-le bat-chaw. 
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16. V^d-le elrkd d-let tv-rd be-chS-rS ru-ve a-lat 
b^h^-ra ru-va el Tuamr-loij-ki yotj-ma vf-a-let be- 
chi-ra zoy-ra el mam-loy-k& horU-U vS-a-let cdch^L 

17. Ile-vel-U a-lu M-ha be-ta-ba-qa ay shU-mc 
be-che-rd el a-ra. 

18. El pa-ro-qS b^-yoy-ma wu-borU-U el ajoy-be 
bS-gor-vet bd-ch^-ra be-ga-vH chesh-ka chS-zS-U elha gid 
ihpi-ra. 

19. Vi-le aw-ser v§-le ba-qat-yoy yoy-met arbu-sheb. 

20. M^-re el-ka ja^-rii-shun mdw-i pe-ru-shi ga~iM 
duxy-ta; par-cka paro-che d-let a-ra §-let * sal-met 
par~da-qa ay shS-me, 

21. Bi6^6-le el-hd a-lel asIi-dd-hH t-u-we rS-d-lH 
kii-lu gd-na cha-yl-taw rachsha-ni a-yet pa-r&she 
md-e el-qornd-lu a-let ku-le par-che qa-iia-tav a-Ut 
thlq'lev ch^zS-le el-hd gid shpi-rd. 

22. Be-rech-U a-lu d-kA el i-ma-ra j^-ri-mnn 
%u-dun mS-li-mun a-let maw-e ha-ya-ma-wC ; pdr-che 
Teoy-sKi ba-a-ra. 
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23. HS-vd aw-ser he-vi ha-qat-yoy yoy-i. 
cham-ahu-shfb. 

24. M^-re el-ha pS-lut a-ra ga-na cha-yt-tOi 
el-ga-bet qen-ya-na rack-sha-ne h^-cha-im-e orTOm 
el-ga-wai ve-le het-cka; 

25. Ved-le el-ha a-let cha^ah rt-ra al ga-hav vS-d-la 
lcen-ya-n6 el ga-hav vS-a-let ku-le rach-shS a-ra . 
ga-hav chS-zS-U d-kd gid shpi-ra. 

26. Me-re el-ha oy-den a-dam ina-goyn shih-hm^ 
ma-goy^dn kdy-sh M-mathiet ya-ma hS-par-chut , 
mi. Ba-qeii-ya-ne M-kii-le a-ixt hS-ha-le rachr^ia-t 
rach-shi al Jia-arah (sic). 

27. Be-rg-le el-hH d-lct adam M-shik-lev ma-goy-nev\ 
el-ha be-rC-le a-lev bS-roy-na uv'-rd-ta bS-re-U a-lu. 

28. Bt-1-^ch-le Orloy el-ha me-re i-lU el-ha/M^-mtti 
zu-dun mS-lt-mun a-let o-ra zaft vudun ktishun 6^S 
^mas-iet yA-ma ht-par-chet sM-me he-hi-le cha-ahm 
raxh^ha-ne a-let a-ra. 

29. M^-rS el-ha hav-na hS-vS-li e-lo-ckun a-lat kU-lSm 
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gel-la zH-rial za-roye a-yet al ^sat-met kii-la a-ra; vd-let 
I III I III 

kil'la sir-wa Oryet S-bev sheq-let si-vxi zH-ri zor-ro-d 



I I 



OrU'Chun ha-vSh ali-chorla. 
I I I I 

30. Al kil'U cha-at a-ra wel-kU-lU par -chat sh^-me 

ill I I 

vel'ku-lu rachrsha-nS a-yet a-ra ebev ga-na cha-yi-ta 

I I II I I 

a-lat hUrle pal-ta-na gS-ld el ichd-ld ve-le hat-chd. 
I I I I I I 

31. ChS'ZS'U el'hd d4et kiirU a-yet vSd-le hav-na 

I I I 

shpi-ra niS-chad; vd-le aw-ser ve-le ha-qat-yoy yoy-met 
I I I . I I II 

a-roy-to. 



Genesis II. 

1. Kilrlu shi-me vd-a-ra kii-lil mat-it-wa, 

I III 

2. P^-eq-U el'hd bS-yoy-met ush-va s^-nS-tev a-yet 

I II I II 

ved'U; be-nS'le b^-yoy-met ush-va m^-ku-lu se-ne-tev 

till I 

Oryet vid-U. 

3. B^-richrU el'hd d-let yoy-ma ay ush-va 

ka-dish-U Orlev gid e-biv sha-bat m^-kU-lu se-ne-tev 
II I I I I 

a-yet b^-ri'U eUhd dl-iva-daw. 



I I 



* t like th in the. 
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1. The syllables in the transliteration are divided l>y 

hyphens. The syllable which has the main accent of 
a word is marked hy a small perpendicular stroke { i ). 
In some cases when t!ie accentuation of the translator 
indefinitely varied in recurring words. I did not lay 
down my own rule, hot marked the accent according 
to each case of pronunciation. 

2. The vowels a, e, i, o, u, are sounded as in German or 

Italian ; A sounds aa in the German Hstte. 

3. The accents placed over the vowels have the same force 

as the corresponding French accents. 

4. When a has the sound of aw in awfitl^ it is accompanied 

by a w, for esampln iniiw-e ("water"). Consistently 
with the change of a into mc, the ancient Targumists 
(Onkelos, &e.) and the Arabic writers present the 
double spelling "lyf^, and M^Q, j and ^l,^. The 
transition, on the one hand, of a into o, and, on the 
other hand, of a into ^ or ^ explains an endless number 
of difficulties and appai-ent anomalies in Hebrew and 
the cognate languages. Compare for instance the 
radical of the fii-st word in Genesis with its various 
forms in Hebrew and in the kindred dialecta. In this 
mutahiUty of sound is to be discovered the true 
cause of the sliding of the a (t or Kamet: gadot) into 
that of 6 (' or Kamet: diatoph). 

5. The e is equal to an audible shEvfi ( : ) in Hebrew words. 

The translator in using the mark of shevft, the lower 
point of which he always placed 45 degrees to the 
left, merely intended to denote hie inability to assign 
the proper vowel sound to the respective word, and 
often he omitted altogether the vowel mark. 
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'<. M Aleph, as a final letter, is sounded softly, difl'oriog hi 
this respei,-t from a h^ final. 

. i Bfth, influenced by a preceding vowel, aBsumeB the 
floimd of vaie (l), with which it often interchanges ; 
f.e. I, 3, ^yn /it'-i-i '■ Itt there be." The softening of 
the 2 is perceptible even after the efficient preceding 
vowel has been dropped ; f.e. Ved-lk (^7T1) " he 
made," is derived from rTiViajr- This 3 often 
turns in the modem Hyriac dialect into % for which 
nomerous instances may be found in Stoddart's 
" Modem Syriac Grammar " and in Noldeke's 
'NeuByriache Grammatik." See also I, 26, the third 
word. 

. J Gimel has a guttural pronunciation. When 3 bears u 
dot at the top (j) it is pronounced like J in Jew. 

. T Daleth as a final letter ia subject to elision; f.e. cho 
in chotheba I, 5, is derired from Ipi "one." In 
regard to s/ieba or ghe/>, see note 19. 

. n lie gives to the preceding vowel a hard sound. It in 
liable to turn into n. See note 13, 

, 1 Vav). Its normal sound is. a shade between v and w, 
but it imperceptibly assumes the sound of v, by which 
it is generaUy represented in the transliteration. 

. T Zaijin soimds like th in then: iTIPI " let there be 
gathered" in I, 9, is traneliterated "hadhero." 

I, n Cheth is not distinguished from the giittural sound 
of the 3, by which it is tlierefore fi-equently replaced. 
, n IB used as a harsh substitute of the n occurring 
in the writiugs of the -modern Syrian Christiana, 
as for instance rnrr3 "fight," instead of miT'3, 
This n, 88 a sonant, stands midway between n and 
the thickly pronounced guttural p. Thus if happens 
that IPQ "lustrous," passing in the Jewish pronuncia^ 
tion through the stage of iro, reappears in the 
Hebrew word "^j^ boqer " morning " or " lustrous " 
period of the day. 
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14. O Telh IB It palatal eotind, the iittorauce of which is 

(liiEcult for Eiiropeuns. it being pronounced by the 
tip of the tongue being turned bjick towards the roof 
of the mouth. It occurs in baqlio " morning." 

15. ^ Yod, often a mater ieetionix of the i, do68 not protect 

thifi vowel from sounding indietinctly aa a shade 
between e in pel and t in pit. 

16. 3 Kapk replaces the n in many instances, and has, as in 

Hebrew, the soundu both of ch and k ; for instance tOBD 
(c/iesAia), equal to tlie Hebrew IttSTF "darkness." 

17. 7 Lamed is used aa an accusatival demonstrative with 

prefixed Aleph. Before feminine nouns tliis 7M 
receives the eiifflx it. See n"'7H, I> 1. This com- 
bination is a prolific source of pronominal forms in 
various Semitic dialects. 7N ("/) as a sign of tJie 
accusative case may have passed from an accusatival 
to a nomitival signification, as has happened in various 
Arian languages, and here perhaps may be found the 
true origin of the Arabic definite article. 

18. D Sanifch is often sounded like (A in " thither." J1Q7D 

"visage" (=image) is pronoimced thalmat. The D 
replaces the 2 in the word just named. Another 
instance of such replacement occurs in "iDJ? "evening." 
which (he modern Syrian derives fi'om the same radical 
as the Hebrew verb lUJJ " to withhold " or '• to re- 
strain." The light of the sun being withdrawn or 
withheld at the decline of the day. 

19. y Ayin differs by a thickness of sound from the simple 

breathing of the A UpH. It gives way to N or n in 
N"lM or mM "enrth"; or vanishes altogether as in 
3Un3 instead of NlUTlD (13 "one," and attT or 
M3\tf. from yiW "seven"). N3Un3 thus denotes 
one (day) of the hebdomas, or " first day of the 
week." 

20. D P^ varies in sound just as in Hebrew. It is pronounced 

like jD in 1, 12, pelut " let go forth." (This word seems 

identical -with U''"iD " a runaway." Compare also 
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the Italian fitornscito). It souikIb like / in f^rimun 
"be fruitiul." 

21. 2 Tuaddi at a sharp kind of s. Its sound ie iu no case 

akin to the modern Jewish pronimciatioii of the 
rmddi. See D, No. 18. 

22. p Knph is expressed by q, and has a deep guttural 

sound somewhat resembling the French r grasKet/t^. 
Its rough gargling sound cannot be easily represented 
by the pen. 

23. 1 -fiwA, when a final radical, absorbs the suffixed 7 of the 
third person singular past tense. For example, in- 
stead of using the form ""T'TQ rnirfl^ ("the saying 
belonged to him,'' i.e„ " ho said "), the lamed disappears, 
and the simple form 'H'D (" be said ") is used. See I, 3. 

24. U? Shin sounds always a/i. 

25. n Taw stands for ( only. It is the common sign of the 

feminine gender. 

The conflux of Persian, Arabic, and Turanian with pm-ely 
Syriac words, marks the phases of national convulsions arising 
trom Buccesfiive invasions and con<iuests. Yet the Hebraic 
element preponderates. The lexicographer will notice tliat 
the untutored Persian Jew ingeniously explains various 
etymological difficulties. The Hebrew i;'*D7 is rendered by 
ShiqUv "its image." Thus 1*0 becomes clearly connected 
with the enlarged vocable nSICn a " likeness," or " form." 
The word ijelah "grass," may help to give a more natural 
aiguiflcation to the sentence n3T2nn mysi 7''2 " the 
hills gird themselves with verdure." (Paalm Ixv, 13) 

All ftirther remarks must be lei't to a future emenilation 
of the foregoing SjTiac version. 
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Br Francis R 

Bead lit Jttite. 1S76. 

The Jewish law tieafs, with extreme precision, tlie 
questiona of raciisuremciit, number, and weight. Exactitude 
in these matt era was regarded as esBential ; both as affecting 
civil rights and as demanded by religious duty. Minute 
questions as to dower, marriage portions, alimony, inheritance, 
and distribution of alms, were decided according to the value 
of a detailed monetary system. The religious observances ly 
which the agriculturist was bound were regulated by a very 
precise system of land measure. The precise qnaiitities of 
meal, oil, and wine that were to accompany each different 
class of saci-ifioe were prescribed by law; and wt-re verified 
by standard measures of capacity kept in the Temple.' 
Standard measures of length were also there preserved.* 
The entire system of measure, weight, and value was based 
upon tliQ language of the Pentateuch, and its maintenance 
was thus a portion t>f rcli^on. 

In face of the full body of information which the records 
and the monuments of Jewish history offer to the research 
of the patient student, what is the state of our actual know- 
ledge of the subject? 

The most positive English writer (before the publication 
of the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem) who has treated of 
Hebrew linear measure tells ua* that "according to the 
rabbis" there were three Jewish cuhita, of 15, 18, and 21 
inches respectively. It unfortunately happeus that not one 
of the three dimensions quoted is either a Hebrew measure 
or an aliquot pju-t of a Hebrew measure. Further. Air. 
Fergusson observes, that we know "for certain that Hecateue 
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and Josc'jihua were using the Greek unbit of 18 inches," and 
that "for all these Temple mensiiri^meDtB they used the 
cubit of 18 inuhea, and that only." This is in contradiction 
'if the Bible, as well as to the Mishna, and is further inaccu- 
rate even as regards Grecian meauuree, 

The latest and ablest English writers on Hebrew weights 
estimate the shekel at 220 troy grauis.' They imagine that 
three separate taknts, regarded aa measures of weight, 
tixisted at the same time, respectively applicable to gold, 
silver, and copper. Of these, they state that the gold talent, 
notwithstanding the greater intrinsic valua of the metal, 
was double the weight of the silver talent. And they 
overlook the fact that their estimate of the copper talent is 
inconsistent with the plain language of the Pentateuch.' 

The costly Bible Dictionary tontaina the admission of the 
writer of the article on Jewish measures, of his inabihty to 
decide, as he says, betweeu Josephus and " the Rabbinists." 
It givea two estimates of the contents of the Epha, one of 
which is dunhle the other. Whjit the writer should have 
said is, that he was unaware of the existence of sonrces of 
positive information in the Talmud, and its great commentii- 
tor; and that the approximate determinations of capacity 
to be found in Josephus are utterly wortliless, inasmuch as 
five distinct passages exist which are completely discordant 
sruong themselves. 

With regard to land measure, the outcome of our present 
information is indicated by the fact that tlie statements of 
the Book of Ezeehiel" are thought to involve such enomions 
areas as to be either incredible or im intelligible. 

It follows that there is ample room for a scientidc and 
authoritative reaum^ of the iuformiiriou, as to Hebrew mea- 
sures, that is to be recovered from Hebrew literature, aud 
verified by existing monuments, monetary or architectural. 

It is true that we can nowhere find a statement as to the 
bases of this ancieut system of metrology, such as that 
which would be drawn up by modt-ru engineers. Details 
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and indimtioiie are to be sought, where they occur, broatlMst 
in the Tahiiiul and in tbc Bible. But these rtferencea, when 
collected, are both numerous and minute. Their accuracy \b 
vouched by the extreme reverence paid, by the Jewish eages, 
alike to the wtitten and unwritten Law. Preciaon in these 
details waa an element of daily life in Palestine ; and tlie 
compariBon of literary wit!i monumental evidence leaves no 
doubt as to the accuracy of our determination 8. 

The general field of metrology may be naturally divided 
into the provinces of linear dimension, whether simple, 
square, or cubic ; weight, which is intimately connected, 
through monetary denominations, with value ; and time. 
Ab to the last, I shall not now attempt to do more than call 
attention to the general unity of form that becomes apparent 
in the arrangement of these three independent branches 
ancient study. 

The general outline of that most ancient metrical sysi 
into which we are now inijitiring is as follows : The primary 
linear dimensions are taken from the proportions of ibe 
human body, and are denoted by corresponding names. But 
the fixity of standard is maintained by a reference to the 
length, capacity, or weight of some natural product of organic 
life, the average value of whicli was regarded as stable. In 
linear dimeueions this check or means of veiification is the 
barley-corn. In capacity it is the ben's egg.' In weight' it is 
the barley-corn. 

Two steps are thus necessary before we can speak 
with certitude as to the basis of Hebrew measures. We 
must ascertain the average value of the units, or rather 
measures of verification, prescribed ; and we must discover 
whether such value is unchanged, as referred to the ancient 
value, 

Wben these bases are laid down, the remainder of the task 
will be comparatively simple. The divisions, and multiples, 
of the units of measurement are similarly arrived at in all 
the different scales, or tables of value. 

The barley-corn is the nominal unit of English li 
Since the time when that scale was determine 
or(!', Lbi. Hfib. row y^^ ^ Moiraoni. 
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the actual length of the average grain haa not altered. The 
inch still accopilB with the length of three central diviaions 
of a well-grown ear of barley. The measurement is more 
readily made thus in the ear itself, than by placing the 
naked grams end to end. 

There is adequate reason to conclude that our long 
measure barley-corn is historically identical with that of the 
Chaldean scale. The setting out of the roek-scarps, width 
of piers, and other original work, of tLe noble Sanctuai-y at 
Jerusalem, is exactly comraeneurate with English inches. 
We may refer to the span of each of the two greiit 
bridges from the Temple to the City ; to tlie piers and 
recesses at the triple gate ; and to the piers of the gallery 
under the Chel, to the north of the existing platform of the 
dome of the rock,' as good examples of that accordance. 
And the entire plan of the noble- Sanctuary, as drawn by the 
Royal Engineers on a scale of -j-J^, is so exactly spaced out 
by a nialulug based on this commensurate length,' that it 
would seem to have been actually plotted on the paper i>n 
that scale. 

Two barley-corns, we learn from tlio Rabbinical writers, 
made a digit; four digits a palm;' five pahns a small cubit, 
and six palms an ordinary cubit. There was also a third, or 
saered cubit, the proportion of which is recorded in the Book 
of Ezekiel,* as one-twelfth gi-eater than the ordinary dimen- 
sion ; the reed used to deseribe the measurements of the 
Temple being 6^ ordinary cubits long. 

We thus arrive at the artificer's cubit of 13J inches ; the 
surveyor's and builder's cubit of 16 inches; and the Temple 
cubit of 17^^ incites; all precise eqiHvaleuts of those English 
dimensions. 

The length of the unit of linear measure once determined. 
square measure becomes only a question of tabulation. I 
propose to eiihibit the various scales aynoptically. It is, 
therefore, only necessary here to say, that the satum or unit 
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^H of area, of 50 cvhiu square, waa tak^n from the Buee of tits 

^m Court of the Tabernacle, which covereil two mla of ground.' 

^M Three sata form a zeineetl; and 30 xnta, a, kor, the largest 

^M land measure mentioned in the Talmud, wliirh <x>ntained 

^M 3-06 Englinh acrea, 

H The PriestB' Court of the Temple (including the Court of 

^B the Holj House itaelf) covered, according to the dimenBiom 

^M given iu the Book of Ezechiel, eight »ata, or four times the a 

^M of the Court of the Tabernacle. The second Court, wit! 

^M the druphacUa, of 500 cubits on a side, as stated in 

^1 Mishna, covered 100 saUi. The fortress wall, according I 

H the Ordnance plans, encloBed an area of 100 kori, measui 

^1 by the 104-itich reed,* 

^1 The oblation of laud, men tioned in the same prophetic boo! 

H was composed of 100,000 kori, destined to the support of t^ 

H Temple; an equal area allotted to that of the Priests; 

H 50,000 kori attributed to the Prluce. The total area of f 

H 4uarter of a million of kori'^ amounts to rather less than A 

H tenth part of I'alestine, if we reckon the disiriL't east of 

H .Jordan as equal to half the area of Judea. Thus this hitherto 

H obscure passage, wliich has been the stumbling block of 

H theologians, inilicates the plan of a commutation of tithe for 

H glebe ; or is, at all events, in accordance with such a suhati- 

H tution. 

H The natum and the kor recur as measures of capaci^ 

V The only direct measurement, iu linear terms, of a unit c 

capacity, is that given by Maimonides ; in whicli, howeves 

he uses the polUx, which is an undetermined width. W^ 

are thus driven back to the standard of verification, the egg^ 

LA series of measurements of full-sized hen's eggs, gives i 
capacity of 4 cubic inches, aa an average. This is very rart^y | 
exceeded by as mucli aa five pi.T cent. There is an obvionsj 
couveuience in adopting bo simple a unit of capacity. Waj 
shall retiuTi to the check upon this determiuatiou whiui 
id afi'orded by weight. Taking the egg 
the loif or twelfth part of the fan, coutaius 24 cubit wicAm^I 
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The hin, 288 (or 1-0198 gallons); and the epha, as a diy 
measure, and the balk, the equivalent liquid measure, exactly 
a cubic foot. Thua the kor, as a measure of capacity, is the 
equivalent of ten cubic English feet, or '993 of a. quarter. 

We thus arrive at the consideration of the system of 
weight. 

The inquiry here becomes simple. It ia clear from the 
Book of Exodus,' that the shekel or unit of weight there 
employed, was the 30(Xlth part of a larger dimension, called 
the cieear; which wo usually traoslate talent. And it is 
dedncible from the Misbna, and is plainly stated by Matmo- 
uides* that the shekel itself was of the weight of 320 
tfrain* of barley. 

If we repeat, ae to the weight of the barleynsom, the 
investigation before entered on as to its length, wo arrive at 
a corresponding result. The full-weight barley-corn of the 
present diiy, weighed in the time of harvest, is still the 
equivalent of the troy grain. 

Nor is monumental verification al>seut. The Hebrew 
talent, according to the Bible and the Miahna, weighed 
9fi0,O00 grains. A Babylonian talent, at the British Museum 
(the individual out of twenty-three specimens of weights 
whii-h ia in the most perfect condition), actually weighs 
S53,U4<) troy grainn;* or within one per rnilU of the proper 
weight. 

I am unaware of any valid reason for concluding that 
there were different talents, considered as weights, for gold, 
silver, and copper. A single passage of Joaephus has been 
relied on as indicating that such was tlie case. But the 
statements of this great biflt^rian, as now found in the text, 
as to numlx-i-s. arc so aelf-coutradictory that thej' have no 
critical value. Analogy would point out that if any diftt-r- 
ence of system really existed, the more precious metals 
would l* measured by the smaller, and not by the larger 
scale. But the gold pieces mentioned in the Bible are 
usually spoken of simply as aitrei, and reckoned by tale.* In 
one or two places the expression "golden Hhekel" is eoi- 
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ployed in the Bible ; ^ in one or two places the " gold* 
denariue " is meutioned iu the Talmud ; where it is state 
to be of the value of 2.1 silver dinars.* This would make the 
aureug, before the Captivity, to weigh lOllJ grains troy, the 
coin being almost exactly the same size of the garmea, ( 
sixth part of the shekel. 

As to the introduction of a new silver unit, the "sela," <t 
384 grains weight, or one-fifth more than the shekel, aftOi 
the Captivity; the relation nf that coin to the Peman dariafl 
the relation of the systems of gold, silver, and copper coini 
both on the shekel and sela system ; the legalisation, late ji 
the course of history, of the half-righia, or three-eighth p 
of a shekel, for the annual Temple tax ; the actual existence 
in the Sicilian currency, of the equivalents of the shekels 
the beka, the sela. aud the maah ; and the identification < 
the existing Jewish coins, — I propose to make'a detailed'^ 
communication at a future time to the Society. 

I return to the verification of the measures of capacity 
by weight, ilabbi David,* the sixth from Maimonides, in 1 
comment on the determinations given by that writer, statat 
the weight of the ipiariariug, or quarter hg, of water, 
twenty-five drachms. If these are the drachms of 
npothecary, the log measure sliould contain f),(H)() troy gmiu 
of water. Twenty-four cubic inches of water, at the tempers 
ture of 113° Fahreulieit, weigh ti.OUO troy grains. This tem 
perature is within two degrees of the mean of boiling' an^ 
freezing water. The calculation considers the water to ] 
pure. If the water of the Euphrates or the Nile wen 
employed, it is possible that the result would be yet more 
accurate. But as it is, it is bo close as to leave little room for 
doubt that the ancient measures of capacity were linked to 
those of linear magnitude in the mode I have described. 

We have thus seen what were the units of the systetOBn 
of ancient Hebrew meaeui'ea in length, in area, in capacity, f 
and in weight. Wc have determined the actual value ti ~ 
each of these imits in dimensions of the English scale ; siulfl 
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■we have indicated the rdatitm existing Ijetween k-iigth, 
capacity, and weight. 

It remaiiis to speak of the tabulation, or ByBtem of 
tlivision into aliquot parts, that was common to all the 
dimensions. 

Each unit, or primaiy division, appears to have been 
divided by two, by three, and by five. Subdivision, cliiefly 
by two, was also carried to a very minute extent. In every 
denomination there exists a correspomling unit, which would 
at once take its rank as the basis of the scale, but fi>r tJie 
fact that it is not a term in the quinary or denary divisions. 
It is not the satum which is divided into ten parts but 
the tfpha or 3 satn. The o'pha is both divided and multiplied 
by ten ; the smaller dimension being the omer, and the 
larger the korus. 

This larger dimension we find under the same name in 
measures of capacity and of area. The ioru« of 30 gtiia is a 
land measure ; the korus of 30 gtUa is a measure of capacity ; 
the tirleniur or maneh is a weight of 30 shekels. The half 
lihra^ in Roman measures, is equal to 10 soUdl or 120 denai-ii. 
The ttjiAu and the sol'ulus are the only two names known as 
those equivalents in the scale, but they form members of a 
symmetric system. 

The division of the second dimension, cuhlt, eatunt, or 
gictue, by 6, is a feature of all the Hebrew scales. It does 
not occur in the Roman or Sicilian systems. 

Tlie correspondence of the other aliquot parts of each 
unit of dimension can be seen from the annexed table. 
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3 Barley Corns 


Digit 


i InclK^x 


8 » ; 


Palm 


n . 


40 .. .> 


Artificers' Cubit .... 


'3* .. 


48 „ 


Land CiiLit 


16 „ 


52 „ 


Snored Cubit 


17i ,. 



12i) 
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SQUARE MEASURE. 



104-16 Cubits 


Rebah 




• ••• 


20*6 8q. Yd«. 


416-6 


)) 


Cabus 




•• ttt 


2-67 Poles 


2,500 


>» 


Saturn 




• ••• 


16-32 „ 


7,500 


M 


Zemeed 




• ••• 


•306. Acre 


76,000 


» 


Kor 




• ••• 


3-06 „ 



CUBIC MEASURE. 



24 


Cubic iQchet} 


Log 




■ ••• 


•675 Pint 


96 




Cabus 




• ••• 


•675 Quart 


288 




Hin 




•••• 


1-0128 Gallon 


676 




Saturn 




•••• 


2-0385 „ 


1,728 




Ephah 




1 
• ••• 


6-2355 „ 


172-8 




Omer 




• •• • 


2-494 Quart 


17,280 


>» w 


Kor 




• ••■ 


•993 Quarter 



SHEKEL SYSTEM. — SILVER. 



WnoHT 








40 Troy 


Graius 


Octave 




63i „ 




Garmes 




80 „ 




Zuza 




120 „ 




Half Righia 




160 „ 




•DvKa .... .... 


Half Ducat 


240 „ 




Bighia 




320 „ 




Shekel 


Ducat (Neapolitan) 



SELA SYSTEM. — SILVER. 





Wkioht. 






48 


Troy Grains 


Octave 




64 




Garmes 




96 




Dinar 




144 




Half Righia 




192 




Thebah 


Six-Carlino Piece 


288 




Righia 




384 




iseia .... .... 


Piastre (Neapolitan) 
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W«o«. 




About 811 


Troy Grains 


Prutlia 


„ 63i 


„ 


Shemun 


>. i«6i 





HanitE 


„ 2134 


„ 


HadreB ^M 


„ 40 




Eoutimek ^H 


„ 80 




Mumnes ^M 


„ 160 


,, 


Asaarion ^^ 


„ 320 





Poudioo 


„ 64(1 





Aaper 



The traceH of these aiicient sjBtemB are to be fnuiid in the 
irregularity of" our various tables of dimeueion. 

In linear measufe the foot has proved a more conveaieiit 
nieosare than the cubit, but has preserved its commensurate 
rulation, and itB natural base of the barley-coni. 

In capacity, the gallon is very closely approximate to tlu^ 
Am. But the exactitude of relation between linear and 
cubic measures has been lost. 

In weight, we preserve the grains; and the same relation 
existe between the shekel and troy ounce that obtains 
between the foot and cubit. The diamond carat is f 
member of the same system of weight, being the 100th part 
of the shekel, and the 150th part of the ounce troy. The 
ducat is still divided into 100 grani, which are the equiva- 
lents of the carat. 

To the influence of the Phtenician system of natural 
dirieion, crossed and compounded with the Roman, we thu» 
appear to owe the complex irregularity of our varioiia 
metrical tables. 

The position of the penny and the shilling, the repre- 
sentativeH of the donarius and the solidus, is indicated in the 
annexed table. 
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A TABLET IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, RELATING 
APPARENTLY TO THE DELUGE. 

Translated by H. F. Talbot, F.R.S. 
Bead 6ti Jain. 187^- 

This tablet, of which the beginning and end are lost, 
describes a Panie Terror which seized mankind and all 
animals at a time when some great ealamity was impending 
over the world. I think it may have been the visible 
approach of the Deluge: but other calamities may have 
happened in the earliest ages of which we have no record. 

This tablet baa been lithograplied in plate 27 of the 
fourth volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
Afiia. It has not beeu previouely translated to my know- 
ledge. Several lines at the beginning of the tablet are 
broken and illegible. Afterwards it proceeds as follows : — 

1. One man ran to another. 

2. The girl ascended to her topmost story. 

3. The man ran forth from the house of his friend. 

4. The son fled from the house of liis father. 

5. The doves flew away from their dove-cote, 

6. The eagle soared up from bis eyrie. 

7. The swallows flew from their nests. 

8. The oxen and the sheep fell prostrate on the earth. 

9. It was the great day. The Spiiits of Evil were 

assembled. 
The remainder of the story with the exception of a few 
■words is broken ofl'. 

I will now give the cimeifurm text. 

mata ana niati ittanallaku 

man unto man ran 



130 -1 TcMh in the BntUh Mmeum, 

urdata auta ki slia iikiIIu 



ih^ iji'rl to lier hi'jfiest . 



asceiiJftl. 



'=1; y- -TM 

eburi 

„/ a;, /ri 



itla uH bit 

l/<e mail from tlie house 

iiwitiiu 
rciH forth. 

mara as bit abi-su uaitzu 

the tmi from t/ie house of Am father ran forth. 

'■ -£n=:r[TEHi< - nrft^< <i-^i fE+. 

Zummati as apati • siu iius 

Me rforea froj)i their dove-cotes fifw o 

itzuru EB apri-BU usilln 

t/itf eagle from hh nest soai-ed uj 

'■"=n-nn*i - iin^fFV ■=m>=3=fcnEcnji 

sinunta aa ki"n"i - ea usiprasu 1 

Ute swathws from tkeiT nesia fitw av>ay, H 

alpi isibliithu immira 

the oxen fell prostrate the ahtep 

>=£ *:HI S EST 

isibbitbu 
/eU prostrate 




"flutiiiif trppitrentli/ to thif Ddiuji: 
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'T -¥ ET- K =m«= Jfc EI <T- v^ till 

tami rabi udukku sinntu 

xoaa) tlte great time : the Spiriln oj' Epil 

J! CE K<T I 9^ 



zaidu 
were a 



- HUH. 
aenibled. 



Notes and Observations. 

ViiUu, S conjugation of Heb. nSl? to ascend. 

Mia ie properly a man of distinction : a gentleman. ' ■ 

£bur, a friend : is exactly the Heb. *T3n amicus. 

Zumjnati, doves. This word occurs rather frequently. In 
4 R 29, line 56, we read ktnut zumviati adammtim, " I 
mourned like a dove." Thie bears an interesting 
resemblance to the words of Isaiah, ch. xxxviii, 14: 
"I did monra as a dove"; and ch. Hx, 11 1 "We 
mourn sore like dovee." Compare Nahnm ii. 8. 

Imasru shoidd perhaps be read iparru, the sign Jf- being 
ambiguous. 

Sinunta, the swallows, Chald. fT'^'llD hirundo. Buxtorf 
p. 1517. 

Viipraeu, S conjugation of paras to fly. 

liihbithu. This verb is somewhat doubtful : it may be a 
conjugation of mi prostravit. 

Zaidu " they united," occurs in the same sense elsewhere : 
it may be the Arabic sud or iid 'adjunxit': see 
Schindler, p. 472. We might, however, translate 
(using another meaning of the same verb) " the evil 
spirits rose up impiously, or arrogantly." 



ON AN EARLY CHALDEAN INSCRIPTION. 
By W. Bobcawkn. 



Bead Qik Jf.!S' 1875. 

The most important portion of thia inscription was dia- 
oovered by Mr. George Smith during his last expedition to 
Koyimjik, a fragmont of it being already in the Museiun and 
lithogi-aphed in W.A.I. II, 38. Mr. Smith hae given a 
traiialation of a portion of the inscription in his work on 
Assyrian discoveries. The inscription is marked S 27. 

The inscription in our possession is written in Assyrian 
and is a translation of the ancient Accadian text of the king, 
probably preserved in one of the Chaldean lihranes. The 
colophon states that it was copied for Assurbauipal and 
placed in his palace. 

The inacription is important as supplying us with the 
names of five new Chaldean kings, and also for the great 
light it throws on the religious feeling and ritual of the early 
Babylonians, 

Th(i inscription gives the names of the following peraona 
as kings of Babylonia : — 



Ummiah-ziriti. 
AgTi-ragas, 
Abi 



J 



AgTi kak rimi. 

These monarcha appear to form a dynasty, or at least 
the opening of one, and they appear also to have succeed ed 
one another h-om father to son. 




On an earlij Chahhun Inncription. VA'A 

Aq examination of these nanies appears to show that tbey 
I are those of Katxitt: or Elamitf peracraa. The first of the 
I names ]} -^i- t^Hy "-^tJ '~'& "f T'^T !"" Agu-ka-ak-ri-mi, 
I probably means the " Moou makes our brilliance." The first 
I portion of the name, Agii, being the name of the Moon-god, 
1 an element of very frequent occurrenoe in the early Chaldean 
I Damee. The second portion »-^V-| ""iSf -ka-ak = kak, is a 
very conanou Aecadian verb, usuaUy written in auideograpliic 
form, E^. and corresponding to the Axaijrian bant to create; 
thin verb in its Assyrian form is mi clement in the name of 
AsRur-bani (Ifl) pah 

The last ]iortion of the name ia somewhat difBcuIt. It ia 
apparently eomposed of a noun and a possessive pronoun, 
Y»- being the Accadian possessive pronoun of the first person 
plural; '-}]<] ia rendered in Assj-rian in W.A.I. II, 48, 
jby ""^y '''^T lH^f iar-ba-dhu, biiUiance ; so that the two 
Rl. MI. read as "our l/rillianee." The whole name 
apparently meaning, " The Moon makes our hriUiance." 

The name of the fourth monarch in the list is written 
fj ^^ ^ny ^TT ^ ^£' and may be read Ayiira-bi, and 
tiiis reading is the one adoj)ted by Mr. Smith in his translation, 
And oil etymological grounds it is no doubt correct, But it 
■eems to me that the final i tE is an error of the scribes, 
fend that the more correct reading would be Rax kas, or, thy 
3 being Kassito or Elamite, a 3 in place of the p gas. 
fe gas or Ra kas is a common verb in Elamite and in 
.e Kassite, and has the signification of to heijet, or bear, being 
Donnected with the noun f»- Rak, a female. 

It appears to me that the scribe who rendered the text 
into Asxifriiin had Init a slight knowledge of AccaiHan, and 
tB the original text probably liad the simple termination 
^TT ^^, he added a final tt i"^ transliterating the name 
Bito Assyrian, through the error of reading ra-in. As the 
lame ia written, the reading Agu-ra-bi-i is no doubt correct 
bat it appears to me that the error is the scribe's. 

It must be n'jticed here that in no case is final tE added 
D the name I!< ^-^k *^ E^H >^ Kham muragas : imd 




in a bilingual list of Kaatite kings in W.A.I. II, 65, which can 

be restored from a duplicato, we have this name rendered by 
T Sf^ J'^A »-"^TT t£ TEfT ""^T Sa-am-ei-i tib-na, the latt^ 
part of the name t^ TETT *~^\ itihua, being from the verb 
barn to create, which leaves little doubt of the reading here 
being E^u m '^i'"* or rakas. 

Of the other names we can say but little, they evidently 
are those of Kassite or Elamite persons. The Ummah in 
Ummah may be the name of the Elamite deity of that name. 
The second name is imperfect. 

In the third line of Col. I, the king speaks of himself aa 
eon of Tassigm-umos, of the noble seed of Suqamuna — 

-<<■1^•^TTT ^t *^n -^T JT "^T "^ y- ^reluvsa 
Suqamuna; in this it app&are tome we have another proof of 
the Kassite oHgin of these persons. 

Now Suqamuna is identified with the Kassite deity Sumu. 
for in the bilingual list in W.A.I, II, 65, we have — 

T- -cEI! jr -^ . £55 H JT ^] -^ 

Mu- li - BU - um Anil Su - qa - mn 

Milt is the Kassite term for man — compare the Accadian 
mulii. The name, therefore, means " Man of Sumu." In the 
same Hat we have also Mili-kit, rendered by Amil-Shamag, or 
" Man of the Bun-god." 

From tliis it seems to me that the king Agu, in speaking 
of himself as of the " N<ihie seed of Suqamuna " (Sumu), 
was claiming for himself descent from the gods ; a custom of 
frequent occurrence in the genealogies of kings, and in this 
it seems that he has furnished a clue to his nation. 

In his enumeration of his dominiouB tliis monarch Agu 
calls- himself king of the ^ ^Y- t£ Kas-si-i, the Cassidim 
of the Bible ; king of the Accaili, or Highlandern, and, kiug 
**■ ^5^T --"f ^'^ i]^ Mat Babilu-rapastuv, " King of the 
vast laud of Babylonia." 

In lines 34-5 the king calls himself "colonizer (mufieeih) 
of the vast land of Asnuimak." This land is quite new, and 



n 



On ( 



iarly Chaldean Imcrjjition. 
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I have not met witb the name iu any of the meisriptiona. 
The king calls bininelf king of Padan or the Plain ; king of 
Atman ; and king of the Gnii or Go'im, a collection of tribes 
in the north of Elam, tlie old home of the Aecatli. 

Of the position of these monarchs in the canon of 
Babylonian kings it is as yet impoBsible to say anything; 
future excavations may bring to light more texts which will 
enable us to do so. 

From the inscription it appears that the images of Marduk 
and Zirat-panit, his consort, had betiu carried off to tbt- land 
of Jj^ J^ tE Kha-ni-i: this lanii is not, that I am aware of, 
mentioned in any of the Babylonian or Assyrian texts.' This 
custom of carrying off the images of the gods of conqxiered 
nations was of frequent occniTence, both in Anni/nan and 

ylonum wars. The image nf the goddess Nana was 
carried off to Elam during an Elamite invasion, and restored 
fay Assurbanipal 1635 years after, he in his tnm curiying off 
the Elamite deities. This explains the desire of the Israelites 
'to take the Ark into battle, a desire caused by seeing the 
importance attached to the presence of the sacred images by 
the nations around.* The taunt of Ralishak to the messengers, 
—as to the gods of the nation not being able to stand against 
the Assyrians — is explained by this euKtom of carrying off the 
images of ■the gods of conquered nations. Agu sent an ex- 
pedition under an official named Sarn-Samas to recover these 
iniages, and to bring them back to Babylon. The embassy 
was Biiccessful, and the goda were restored to the temple of 
Stt-Saffffodhti. 

The temple of Bit-Sa^ffadhu at Babylon was one of the 
taost important of the Baliyloniau temples ; it formed, as its 
name indicates, the acropolis of the city.° It was the famous 
rtempte of Bel or Mardiik. The date of the building of tlie 
^eat national temple is lost in tli,e )iim asoire of antiquity; 



' Sc« page 151. 

' Compare alio Ilnsea i, 6 ; Jen'niiah iliii, 12 ; nnd Barodi or E]>. Jrr 



ing of the hesd." 




On an 



this king Agu only epeaks of reetoring it, it had been built 
before hie time. It is this great temple of which Herodotus 
gives such an elaborate deacription, and to which the prophet 
Daniel refers to in '■•Bel and the Draijon'' 

There is in the British Museum a small bilingual 
fragment which appears to refer to the building of this 
temple. As the identity of the temple depends on the 
variant reading of the Ai^jfrian and Arcadian in lines 3 and 4 
I will give both. They are — 

ACCADIAN — 

ca - abzu - ta e - ki - aka - ge - a - 

in the gate of the ihep a hi'ime of hU deliijht 



■^ =1?? <EIT ET 



bm ■^n* <=m-j] m£| >- -^y «T «f tn > 

[Bit - sag - ga - dhu nia ba - ab ab - f 

Bitmggadhu in the gate of the dtep\ 

ScEEET !=EEcn=A-y =r!¥-5?T 

bi - i - tu i - ra - am - nu e - pu us 
a house of delight {illumination) 1 made. 



This inscription states that the king, whose name is un-* 
fortunately lost, estabhshed the temple and appointed music 
aud services, and raised an altar to the gods Marduk and 
Zirat^panit.' 

I doe Appendil. 
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We read — 

Amar - ud va Zirat - pa - oi - tur 

Marduk and Zirat-panit 



pa-rac- ka 

an altar 



;\ ■ 111 ra -mu- u 
7iot>le ami hiijh 



Samas itilina repaired tliis temple and placed clin-uliim and 
figures of Marduk of" gold in it, and we find contraut tfibk'ts 
dated in the y<.-£ir that Samaa itibna placed tltcae iinagee in 
the temple of Bit^Saggadhu.' 

All the later Babylonian kings, Nabuchaduezzar, Naboni- 
due, &c., added to or adorned it, and even the Persian 
kingB repaired it ; for on a bricTt of Gyrus, traiislattd by 

Mr. Smith, we read, "Cyrus who the temples of 

Bit-Saggadliu and Bit Zida repaired." It wim to this teniplw 
probably that Alexander the Great was conducted by the 
Babylonian priests. When we think tliat, perhaps tlu-ee 
thousand years before the Chrintian era, sacrifices were daily 
offered, and music and prayer made before the images of 
Marduk and his Queen in this sacred fane of Babylonia, how 
young and modem seem the temples of Greece and Rome, 
and even the sacred edifice of Jerusalem, sacred tu the One 
True God, seems but a reUc of the middle ages, compared 
with this patriarch of temples, 

The king Agu states that he restored the shrine (as-rat) 
of Marduk and Zirat-panit, and adorned the images with 
homed crowns and robes of rich material, inlayed and 
studded with jewels. He also states that he restored the 
»f; ^ }]( CEf» papakhat, of Marduk and his Queen — this 
was probably the topmost story of tlie pile. The Zuffffuralf 
or temple towers of Babylonia appear to have been built in 
heights of three, five, or seven st-agcsi. jind the top one 



■ See Mr. Smith on Earl; B 
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0« ,i„ rarbi CUiltm Iituri/.twu. 1 

■21. E«r =:nr <" A~] y-TiT< -n<T --!< 

aa, Um - mi - ah - zir - ri - ti 
of Ummah - ziriH 

car(?) m a - iiR - cu 
/ a,„ 



ri - e - i 
(Afi shepherd 

iiiai - rapsu - tiv 
o/ n vast people 

26- E^ en =^ 



- du 



gar 

the 



ri - V - u - uv 

mu - ci - in 
estahlUher 

'^- =?JT <=T iv^ ?! T! K I 

iaid kuBBu a - bi -su 

o/ (A« fovndation of tlw throne of his fathers 

'"■ n -^1 m 

a - na - cu 

/ (am) 
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sar Kas- si - i 
king of t/ie Kassi 

32. <y.IEIJ .Q .::tJ <|^ tE 

va Ak - ka - di - i 

ohJ AccaJi 

33. ,£35 ^.- c!?} --r E=T <IiJ 

sar -mat Bab - ilu 

kiiit} of the land of Babylonia 



Ecn hf^ <\ 




ra - pa - as - tiv 




vast 




>¥ y <r- Hf 




Mu - «e - Bi - ib 




Cofonter 




1- g; -mr- -^1 -s 


^Wrh- 


mat As - nun - aa .- ak 


nisi 


of the land of A,nw,nak 


apeopU 



I 



rapsu - tiv sar mat Pa - da - an 

coal king of Padan 

3». cKf eT ~T ti:s *".* jr* -^y< eE 

AI -ma^ an sar mat Gu - ti - i 

Alman king of Gulium (Go'im) 

3.. ct;} t*. tn*: -El n >^T< 

nisi eak - la - a - ti (?) 
a people 



^^^^^^^H^^H 




I.hi an early ChaUmn Inscription. H^ ^^| 


40. 


eEss ^-m< £m - TMii ■ 

Gar - niiiH - ta - aB - kin ^^^^^| 

the ^^^^^^^M 


11. 


kip - rat ar - ba - ali - i ^H 

of the /our refjiong ^^M 


i2. 


<K E?!< ~T ET- ET- -ET 1 

mi - cir Uiiigir-gal - gal - la (ili rabati) ^H 
wvrahipper of the ijreat •jodt ^^| 


43. 




44. 


-v\ ^m -n* ■=m* msf 

nam Bit - Sag - ga - dha 


U. 


?."..'?t'*'.?'.7 Babilu 
Babiflon 


46. 


[~T] ET- ET- -ET 

dingir gal -gal - la (ili rabati) 
The great gods 


47. 


*T- =E jT V- t^=m <r- 

pi - i - su - mi - El - Um 
thfir noble moutlts. 


48. 


fcETTT V> K] <T--TW I -!<!* y- < 

t« - ai - ar su ig - bu - u 
hit rebtm ordered 



^^^^^^^^^^■n^^^^^^^^^^H^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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II mrly Clialdrun Inscription. ^^| 


*9 


• -1 <n;<r 

Amanid 
Maniuk 


ana Dm- - Id ^^^^B 
Babylon ^^^^^^H 


50, 


* :«: I 

pa- ui -.u 


^n <£! >^T ^^1 

na ^^^^^^H 

set ^^^^^1 


51. 
52. 


Amarud 
Uhrdak . 


^^^ ^H 


^^^^^1 






.... ^^^^^^1 


t 




^^^^^1 


r 


ac - gal - ut 


at - ta - id - va ^H 

/ glorified ^^| 

- ki - c Amarud ^^| 
M/'f Marduk ^^1 




a- na li 
to 


' 


to 




4. 


pLi - ni - BU 
his face 


g: '4»m ET ^^1 

as - Clin - va '-^^^^^^^1 
set ^^^^^1 


5. 

L 


ta - bu - Ut 
in the path' 


Amarud ^^^^H 



On an eitrlij Chnhfean fmcrifition. 

R^ Afl -s'!* '=11 T! 

ra - im pal - e - a 

lov«r of mji li/e 

■ «=I<I IH ET 

al - lik - va 
I y:alktd and 



Sam - Shaman 



a - na mat a - na - mat Klia- iii - i 

(o to the land of Khani 

'«■ m ■=111'= S EV ET JT H c:'T 

In - u - us - pur - va su Amanid 

/ rent and him Marduk 

■■• c^-m "] m ^ ^ ^m ^ 

va Zirat - pa - ni - tu 

and Zirat-panit 

12. igj ti -^r -^! <:::i' ET 

lu ia - ba - tu - niv - va 
they liod taken hold of and 

Amar- iid va Zirat - pa - ni - tu 

Marduk owl Zirat-panit 

... E:n 4-TT -s^r* =T! T? 

ra - im pal - e - a 

loveri nf m.v Tfifin 

Vol. rv. 10 
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>»• V, ^] ^m -nsf= <=TTK iffiT 

a - na Bit - Sag - ga - dhu 

to Bit - Saggadhu 

16. <Mg[j £5=! „T BTT <I0 

va Bab - ilu 

and Babylon 

lu - u - tir BU - nu - ti 

/ restored them 

i - na Bit - ea - SamaB 

in the temple of the S»n 

19. cE ►^y ^ ejTI KSI cili<ik 

i - ua pa - ra - ata arcu 

for the divUion of tht future 

£0, cTTTt in ^T 

u - Ida - na 
I fixed. 

The next two lines are damaged ; the inecriptioo again is 
perfect at line 23. 

23. K 4:^ tlJt 

irba - tik - uu (bilati) 
tah^its 



/.„ 



n 



n M ¥- s^r •<]< 

a lu - bu - lie - ti 

for the i-ohe» 



2=. H <:^^T ihm -T i@f !^ 

Amar- ud va Zirat- 

Marduk and Ziral-panii 



Oh an ear/i/ Chaldean In»crijitim'. 

111 - u - ad - di - nu va 

/ had ijiven imd 

"■ m r- WT !£m m ;=: ;£yn 

III - bu - UB - tJi ra - bi - ta 

a dress large {ample) 

^>- m ¥- K^f <ji -n^ >=mf 

lu - bn - tia khiiras - dir 

a dress of pold and hlue 

==»■ H <:=:*! <Miij -'\m ^^ c^e 

Amar- nd va Ziriit - pa - ni - tu 

Marduk and Zirat-panit 

30. igj tTn'= «=!!! e: <n ^ JT -j^ -I< eT 

lu - u - lab - bi - kin(?) su - mi - ti - va 
/ had clothed (?) them and 

The next five lines coneiet of the eiuimeration of precious 
ertoneB which were given to adorn the gods. TLey are hard 
to identify, so I have omitted them ; they are printed iu 
\V.A.I. II, 38, Col. IL 



These etones — 

a - na as - rat Amur - iid 

to the thriiie of Marduk 

va - Zirat - pa - ni - tu 

find Zlrat-patiil 

«■ m kt <is= -^ El 

lu - lid - di - nu - va 

/ had (jiven 
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38. ►^ 4^^yyy ^ M v- M H[< 

mu - nth -khi lu - bu - ub - ti 
{with) quantities of robes 

39. i^t M ^V I "^ 
i - In - ti BU - nu 
their divinities 



40. ^]] t^ ^^ 

ra - bi - tuv 
great 

lu - u - za - ah - i - nu 
/ had adorned 

42. n^yy^^yf tyyyMKTT<r P^ 

a - gi - e ga - ar - ni 

crowns homed 

43. ttn B:TT Vi -<v 

zi - ra - a - ti 
lofty 



a - gi - e bi - lu - ti 

crowns of divinity 

45. -cryy V ^ Igl -^!< 

si -mat i - lu - ti 

an image of divinity 

*«• "ill "gyy i^t t] -A< 

sa sa - lum -ma- ti 

of perfection 
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47. 


^T 


-^T 


^r< 




ma • 


- la ■ 
full 


- ti 



Extracts from III, IV, V, VI will be given at the end. 
Columns VII and VIII, being more perfect, they are now 
given. 









Column VII. 


1. 


Amarud 
Marduk 






2. 


a- na 
to 


- sub 
his 


- ti ■ 
throne 


I 

-SU 



3- «=m«= ^ -TT<T IdJ 

a - se - ri - ib 
1 caused to enter 



ki - sa - a - tuv 
a hani 



abli um - ma - ni 

of sons of the people 

6. ^ igf '^y< 

su - nu - ti 
them 

ca - du bit ecil 
the house and field 







- tu 
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Oi 


an flO)7y Chaldean Jitscriptioti. ^^M 


8. 


to 


M„rJ,,t ^^^H 


9. 


<MHf 

va 
and 


Zirat - pa - ni - tu ^^M 

Zirat - panil ^^| 


10. 


u - Hit - nu - -^^^^^^1 


11. 


of Affu. ^^^^^^^1 


12. 


*TV»> I 

his days 


m <r-n<y imi ^^| 

1„ - ar - ou ^^H 

may they he long ^^H 


13. 


eanati -bu H ~ ri - ka ^H 

his years may they be extended ^^| 


14. 


-*^T' I 

palu -eu 
it. Kf, 




15 


- ul udh ^^^^H 
mmj he ^^^^^^^H 


IG 

1 


tA« ^untTnif o/ heaven ^^^^^^^| 
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17. t^pr ^y -^T< 

rap - flu - ti 
vast 

13. -^TT Id! 1^ j£m I 



H - ib . 
may he 



bi - ta - su 
behold it 




25. 



The inscription here is broken for several lines. 



T 




the god 



2«- !^JT <V 

zi - bat 
tpreading 



a - na da - ris 

for ever 

28. tg^ ^r ^ n 

in - ba - sa - a 
{may) he exist (?) 

li - te - el - U 
«?u^ ^6 exalt 

30. 



n-^T 



a - na 




sar - nm 



to the lordly Ung 
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A - gu - um 

sa - pa-klia- at Amarud 

wr/io the shrine oj Mardvk 

33. tE V- ^T 

i - bu - su 

34. Cf 'hH, ECliy El ^ 
abli- um -ma ni 

sons of the people 

»=• >=m= EE< iej '=m'= 

u - zak - cu u 

has dedicated 

36. H r; ^ < .^T K<IE 

A - nu u Auatu 

Anu and Aiiatu 

=7. - --T =1? Ifcl Iffl y- JT 

ina - same lik - ru - bu - 6U 

in heaven may l/iei/ be favourable to Jam. 

38. -cni >=!!!«= < ~!l^-ft=m 

Bel - u u Bilutu 

Bel ami Belli, 

3». ^ cnn < 1.' ^< 'ti 

ina Bit - u mat- ti - la 
in the house and the land of life 
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40. .^^ <y. ^ jy 

u - si - bu - flu 
may they seat him 



41. 


H 


He - a 
Hea 






42. 


< • 


--T t^^ 


<m ' 


-'f 




u 


Dav - 


• ki - 


na 




and 


Dathkina 





a - 81 - ib abzu - gal 

dtoelUjig in the great deep 

44. >-<|< >-^y -^y f44< 

ti - la immi 

a life of days 



45. 


bu - da 
Umg 




46. 


lad - di - nu - su 
may they give him 




47. 


..y^fcij -r--<:r 


^<^ ^T- ^T- 




Tzira Bil - lat 


mat gal - gal 




Tzira hdy 


the great land. 
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Column VIII. 



1- >^ t^c:m ^] 

mu - el - qa 
greatne88 

li - sak - 111 
mat/ he complete. 



3. H«< H^^<iii -r«=n 

Sin uru - ki same 

the Moon illuminator of heaven 



4. >^ -y<y^ ti^if;^ -^y 

mu - gal sar abu 

revolver the king paternal 



a - na immi bu - da 
/(W days long 



6. 


<:r <T^ J=^TT 




lad - di - is 




TW/yy jrra7i< him 


7. 


^T t:^j= H ^T 




id - luv Samas 




the prince the Sun 


8. 


tT! -- --T '=TJ 




e - bil same 




ruler heaven 
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va irsituv 

and earth 

10. ^pifi tyyyt ^]< i 

sar - u - ti -Bu 
Aw reign 




1,. yi ^y ^y H ^- ^ 

a - na immi bu - da 

for many days 



12. 



JT <Igf t^sm 

li - Id - in 
9nay he establish. 



13. ^^y tyyyy y| 

He - a 
Bea 



14. ^11 

Bil labiru 
^ oU lord 

15. :^ y». \ 

ni - mi -gav 
wisdom 

16. .^[y -cryysjfz e<^ JT 

Ji - sak - lil - 8U 
may be complete for him 



17. -T c:^} B:n A^ -i^T^ I 

Amar ud ra - im pal - du 
Mardmk lover of his reiffn> 



On I 



irlij f^hatdeaii Inscription. 



Bil - el iia - ak - bi 

l^ord of /dun taint 

^ -W '& M 

i - ga! - la - Bu 
/lis fertility 

-eejT -^TT* he ^ 

a - fliik - ill - BU 
((wy be complete for him 



Notes. 
Col. I. 

f^ ziru, need or race. Heb. JTIT 

tyif-^ ^m "^T* ga-fiit-ti, "archer," a title of the goddess 
Istar. She appears ae such in the vieioD of Asaur- 
banipal. See W.A.I. lU, pi. 32, 16, &c. Heb. nOSp 

t£ "-E^f It •-<^< ilati, a rare word, femmine genitive 
plural of till. 

»^Tf ^I^ niiici : kiiigB, usually used in the ABsyriaa 
texts for "petty monarchs." Heb. ^TO- 

lib lib, literally Heart of Hearts. Heb. 31^. 

C^ j!^ mum, offspring: used ideographically, com- 
posed of two signs t^ = zakaru = small + Cii[ 
u6 = a mnle. 

-])<] tfiyf 1} ^^tTT "-^■3^"'^' *•■ shepherd ; or the word 
is used in the sense of prince sometimes. Heb, njTl' 

Muein. Participle from, kiuu. Heb. P3 to establish. 

iaid, foundation. Comp. Heb. 'TO'' beginning, Kuasu, a 
seat or throne. Comp. Heb. ND3- 

Musesib, Colonizer, fi'om A»abu, to dwell, the Shapael 
Participle, literally "causer to dwell in," Comp 

Heb. yar. 

Mii*la»kin, entnblisher. Participle of ISQJ. 



Oh an earli/ Chaldean Inscript'tan. 

Col. n. 
liHe, take. Heb. npS. 
&TT '^'"TT '■'^■'n'l lover. Heb. DITl 
^ K^yy 6^^" Parata, outlet, or division. Heb. y^Q 
lubusti, robee, dresBes. Heb, U?^7. veetia. 

KH '"TTA "^ynj f-'^""'°» '^''■- The kat of these aigne 
has many values, and, among othera, thoae o{ adaru, 
dark, and also aamu, blue. The signs may, there- 
fore, bo read either 0old and blue, or thuras adaru. 
dark gold ; probably the red Arabian gold, 

I. MuJchi/ii, quantities. Comp. Arab, mi'k-dfir, 

1. f^rni, honied. Heb. "np. In the Babylonian a 5 often 
replaces the Asayrian p. 

t. Agie, crowna. 

i. Simat, an image. Heb. CD. 

(. Salimmati, perfection. Heb, D^ttj ; malatt, full, Heb. 
N7D ; — both these words are in the feminine. 

), Abli ummani, literally sins of the army or multitude. 



Unrib, I caused to enter, the Shapael of erilm to enter. 

Heb. nny- 

This line ia very dIfScuIt ; tJie scribe seems to have 
been unable to render the Accadian original. There 
are only two words in the line wbidb are clear, 
these are ttTTT Jn Accadian e— Aseyiian, Bitu, a 
houae— and |J ■^|y| asa, the Accadian for field or 
ground, rendered ecil in Assyrian, The long 
appears to be speaking of the land, i£c., given to 
the gods. 
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11. »-feT^ palu, has the Bignification of "time," hence Ij 
Dumca, bliss or prosperity ; uBuallj written i 
graphically ^|>- ■*!. 

18. Lihhita-su, may he behold it. Heb. QIU- 

28. libaxd, may he exist, from (msu, to be. THb line i 
difficult. 

36. Annvnitu was the wife of Anu. 

37. likribusu, may they be propitious ; used very 

qiteiitly in astronomical reports. Heb. Sip. 
38. 

Note. — An abbreviated form of this prayer is found i 
W.A.I. 111, pi. 66, rev. Col. III. 



Col. Vin. 

8 and 4, These notices of the Moon-god are curious, t 
indicate the early nature of tJie inscription, 
hymn to the Mooji-god in W.A.I. IV, 9, we have: 
Abu Nanuar beluv ilu dabu Ebil ilani = Father, 
illuminator, good god, prince of the gods, where 

Na-an-naj; from Nuru, light. 

7-12. Another title of the Sun was '-|<yV" "^^ ^Vf T***l 
dian nisi, "judge of men." 

13-17. Ilea was the lord of wisdom, or depth of mindj 
Compare latur tablet. Col. I J, line 11. 



11^ g|l~ c£ kbani. Mr. Smith has shown nie 
name in a variant form, |J< *-^^ tf kha-na-i, c 
broken obehak of Tiglath-Pileser I. Here it i 
mentioned in connection with the Nairi, the tribes 
north of Assyria, and it probably is again found in 
the Ilani-rahbat of the Tiglatli-Pileser cylinder — 
which is mentioned in connection with Mi-li-dia, tl 
modem Malatiyeh — on the north-west of Assyria. 
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C^ E^CTTI ET *ff- abli-Tiinmani. I have rendered this, 
aoue of the people, in ray translation ; but I am 
inclined to think it here indicates a picked guard of 
aoldiers for the temple, aud ehould be rendered, eons 
or youths of the army. In my first reading I 
followed Mr. Smith in the reading given in the 
Deluge Tablet, where "aons of the people" ie 
certainly correct. 

Mr. Sayce has pointed out to me a peculiar indication in 
tile inscription of its Babylonian erigin, in the fact of the use 
of ;i in words which in Assyrian take t), as in — 

Col. I. 
9- tyyy^ ^^Tf -<!< ga-S't-ti. Heb. n^? archer. 

Col. II. 
42. tyil'f <|'-'"TM ^ ga-ar-ni. Heb. y;^ honi. 

Col. VIJI. 
Jjr T«- \ ni-mi-gar, usually ni-mi-gu = p 

Another mark is the use of b for an Aaayrian p, ol which 
^e find examples in the inscription. 




liiO On an early CliaUiean Inscription. ^^H 

Appendik. ^^M 

Having been requeated by Mr. W. R. Cooper to give th6 
remaining portiona of the uiipubliahed columns. I now do eo, 
I have tranBlatod them aa far aa I can, but owing to their 

broken state no connected txanalation can be given. 

Column III. 

[abu] - ultin va - khunas 

crystal and gold 

i - iia kabkadu - sn 

for hig head 

In - u - aa - cu - nu - va 

/ appointed and 

i - na eli - a - gi - an 

upon his croicn 

=■ ^} !? im [<MSJ] ¥-m< -^TTi 

aba za - dhu - va - zir - cir 
zadhu stone and 

aba - sib - ni ti 

stone 

'■ m '=11!= S; IB ■j^ ET 

lu - a - as • cu - nil - va 
/ appointed, (Jr. 
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abu - za - dhu ubu zir - cir 

sadhn utone zirrir slone 

abu - ca rat - khu - hi abu - za 

earatihusi slone (?) etone 

abu - diiu - ud 

stotie 

... M -eH I! -]]^ 

bat- ca a - gi 

the opening (?) of the crown 

lu - u - za - i - nu 

/ had adorned 

". ¥-m< MB !! -an SMS 

ruBHU a - ru 

- lu - ti [eu - nu] 

their divinitiei 

Khuraa 

gold 

Ki - 

ffi 

KThe remainder of Column III is litbogi-apiied in W.A.I. II,; 
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Column IV. 



use t^ff^^ 



Tbifl coIuiDD is so broken that it is of little use to pro- 
duce it ; it relatee the ornameuts, &c., given by the king tn 
the temple ; these appear to be a throne of cedar, a couoli. 
and doors of ctdar to the pa-pa-khat or upper shrine. 

CoLuiTN v.— Reverse. 



abu - za [mat] (ukni) 

crystal 



gab - si - a 



za samullu - gal 






k 



dalti - el - li - tuv 
noble doors 

10. CC ►^y Jjf: #: f!< EEf 
- na pa - pa - kha - at 

for the ehrine 

Amur - ud 
Marduk 
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■^- <T-IEII H ]& ^^ ^'M 

va Zirat pa - ui - tu 

and Zirat (lanil 

.3. IB! cfifc EI iY ^\ ^T< 

lu - u kin - 61 - na - ti 

/ had fixed them (?) 

■<■ <vm =mr -n* <-w vm 

va Bit - Sag ■ ga - aim 

and Bit-Sag ffiid/iu 

sak zir du - du 

'«■ jETIT =in= <E^ 'eEJI ibi et 

ta - u - ul - li - hi - ma 

bi - tu bat - kha zi 
<Ae Aotue 

zu 

bab - mudi (?) 

8y (?) "/ vfisdom (?) 

pa - pa - kba - at Amar - ud 

the shrine Marduk 

lu - u - se - lib - Bu - nil - ti 
y caused them to enter 
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23. cs: cHT'f ^T< I •:& 

ni - g» - ti eu - nu 

to (?) (/leiV divinity 

ra - ba - a - ti 

great 

iu - u - e bu - us 

/ viade 

26. eyyryt cf! EH <irit t~ -M* 

Bit (?) e - da - di gan - ic 

lu - u - ea ab « . . . ■ 
iJra. 

28. \] ^\ ^ ^ < -< ij-m -^T< 

a - iia bil ni be - el - ti 

to lords and ladies (?) 

M. <IEI V EEl JT ■T^ IB! SET 25 

ki - ea - at su - uu iu - ad - din 

a vmltitude of them I 



L 



Column VI. 
TiiiB column is very much broken. 

Nuni - same (?) 
the light of heaven (?) 



■^■^^d^^l 
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« - di 

to 


J 


ecQ - 6U 

his field 


H 


m - ba - an 

Sabm (?) ' 


j^^^H 


=• -f + Tf *t 


I 


ecil 8U ba 

hia jield and hvt plantation (?) 


Amanid mu - pal - tuv (?) 
Marduk miipalCuv " 


J 


a - di bit bu ecil eu 
fo Ais Aouae /its yie/cl 


^ 


va D.P. ciiu 8U 
auii Am plantation 


4B 


a - na sar A - gii - mu 
to the king Agu 


1 


' Thu niaj be a proper name of tbp [icrson to wliom ILe 
ha<l formorlj belonged. 
' Ibid. 


iBDdfl ^1 
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sa pa - pakhat Amarud 

tr!io ihe Kliriue of Marditk 

12. e£ y- JT 

i - pu au 
he made 

Bit - Sag ga - dliu na - di bu 
Bit-Saggadhu he restored 

The remainder of tliis column is printed in W.A.I. II, 3&f 



Texts Relating to the Temple t 

BjVBYLON. 



Bit-Saqgdhu at 



I 



The following texta, some of which are ae yet un- 
published, refer to the repairs, &c., of this famous temple- 
Mr. Smith has pointed out to me the fact that the signs 
were probably read as Bit-Sagoal ; in support of this state- 
ment he refers to the opening passage of the inscription on 
the Nebo statues, in which the god Nebo is spoken of as 
C=£ ^ITlT '^^^'^ D abdl-bit-sag-gil, sou of Bit^aggil, 
whilst in other inscHptiona he is called abil bit ^|y^ "^ITT^ 
]TftT sag-ga-dhu.' 

Some of tiie earliest references to this temple are found 
in the bilingual hymns to the gods, a collection of which 
will appear with the fourth volume of the "Cuneifon 
luscriptions." 

<■ T! < ■=!! '=Tm '-W -T< -El «=!m -£n 

e Makh - TTL - LA e - BU 

the house of Maih-tilla thy hou»e 

* Tha ligiu tTlFl hu the phonetic nlue a 
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nu - all - bi il Bit - Tilla Bit - ca 

re^l lord of Bit Mukh-TiUa thy Itoiite 

'■ >=mr -^^^ m^ ihei ^nn ^t h^k 

6 Silk - ga - dhu e - na - rani 

the temple of Bit-Saggadhii a houte of delight 

T? -.ty E - zu 

a - Im 

ihy /loiue 

Bit Sag-GADHU bit bi- lu - ti - ca Bit ca 
The temple of Saggadhu the house of thy lordnhtp thy home. 

This hymn ie addressed to the god Ann whose shrine was 
sitaated — 

»-^n »^T< •-£! Makh-Tilla. ia composed of the two 
words makh, ineaning great, and rendered in Assyrian by 
rubu and tairn, and TlLLA, a word meaning high, being 
equated with the word accada, high, the whole meaning the 
great height. 

Another important fragment is the bilingual text of 
which I hare spoken, and which I will now give in full ; as I 
have said before, the name of the king to whom the text 
refers is imfortimately lost, 

*. t-sp} -^n «T ~iT m\ 'M w;^ p?i t! ^ 

ca - abzu - ta e - ki - acca - ge - a - ui 

hi the gate of the deep a house of delight 

mu - im - dim ui 
/ made il 
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Bit - Sag - ga -dim iiia Ija - ab ab-ei -i 
Bit Saffgadhu in the pate of the 

bi - i - tu Ba i - ra - am - rau e - liu - ua | 
a houee, of delight he viade 

The Aeeyrian of the remainder is — 

a- tu- ri -sa-a- tu 

tilt commencement and 

thu -da-a-tu u - ma - al - li 

joyfully completed it 

Part of this text is Accadiaii. 

»• -TM <v JT m ET ~r=n <=T'^ -^n : 

ri - si - 811 ki -ma same ul - li 

ite head like heaven shone 

.0. [c!?:?] kT -^^y cE y- ==!!!< cTTT V *:= eT 

bab ab - fli - i pu - chii - ta sa - lum ma 

In the gate of the deep reverence worship 

E=n -%^ '=nr'= r? ^t -^n v h -t< m 

a - na ai -mat iluti - su 
lo Uifi image of hin podt 



higl, 

.ETIBIEJ 



hf offered 




On , 
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Amar - ud va Zirat - pa - iii - tiir 

Marduk and Zirat-pamt 



el - lu ra - mu - u 

jiohle high 



pa -rac- < 
an allar 



ba-Bu-bat du - ah - liv ii -ee-eit 

and a teat of rent he caused to lie neated 

a - na lib - bi - bu ip - tu - u 

to its iiUfi-ior he. opened 

The AsHjTian line 18 la eo hraten that it cannot be read. 
The Acxjadian (17) is a little more perfect. 

IT. -M* ^ A =m* <~ ^ tiStf [V] Etn 

nam - tar -khi- ga mi ni - iri gar - ra(?) 



good judgment 


he tstabtieked 


»o. ^ ~1T T? -El! 


tin mmm-i^ 


khi- da -a ta 


is - ku na 




fie e^tahliihed 



«• ^^-ElT ^ tv^ jETT -^ S\ < 

i - Bit - tu ri - gii ta sumii - eu - u 

the foundation hU name 

IH EcTT 5ST !£nT - gffiSS 
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(h, an earli, Ckaldmn l„!<cnpli,'U. 



ri - is ilia - ti - is - en - u - nu ' 

the head „f the kind he ma,. 



Notes, 

4. ""^yy Cty J^yyi Abzuta, the deep or " chaos": 

tlie Accadian locative preposition, corresponding I 
to the Assyrian c£ "^y "**■ 

5. u'Stnl baa more the sense of exa Italian or eUvation thaii.l 

of delight, from rainii, high. ^( ^A^ acca is also | 
rendered by na»u, " to raise." 

10. CS^J The Accadian is ^gy~| ca-abzu-ta, ■' the gate 1 
of the deep," 

12. paraca. The Accadian lias c]^ 

17. ■-y<yy nam forms abstracts in Accadian. 

»*^ tar ia rendered by danu in Assyrian, meaning to 
judge. 

^ khi is rendered by ilabu, good, in Afisyrian ; see 
Smith's Syllabary, 303. 

tyyy^ ga is the post-position need to from adjectives 
in Accadian, and in the word tyyj tyyyJ^ danga 
powerful, &c. 

I-srr-TU, the Accadian has --^y^y, which is rendered 
by Isittu, see Smith's Syllabary, 23. 

Another text which refers to this temple is the brick of | 
Cyrus, published by Mr. George Smith in the Society's 4 
Transactions, Vol. II. part 1, it reads — 

Cyrus builder of Bit Saggadhu and Bit-zida, sou of | 
CambyFeS the powerful king, I am. 
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Other texts referring to restorations, &c., of it are — 

1. Black stone of Essarhaddon, W.A.I., Vol. I, plate 41). 

2. A text of AssTirbanipal in Vol. Ill, plate 38. 

3. The Nebuchadnessar Inscription, W.A.I., Vol. I, 

plate 59. 

4. Colophon dates of Samsi-itibna in W.A.I., Vol. IV, 

plate 38 ; these are translated by Mr. Smith in his 
notes on Early Babylonian History. 

5. Some of the hymns and mythological texts in the 

IVth Vol. Cimeiform Inscriptions. 




THE TABLET OF ANTEFAA II. 



Bv S. BiRce, LL.D. 



Bead Ind Man-h, 1875. 



By the extreme kindness of Mariette-Bey, who lias for- ' 
warded to me. through M, Maspero, a copy of the tiiblet of 
Antefaa II, wKich has been added to the Museum at Boulaq, 
but which was formerly placed before the tomb of the 
monarch ui the valley of the El Assasif at Thebes, it is in 
ray power to give some account of that mouument. The 
lower portion of it only remains, the upper part having 
been broken away, compriBing the representation of the body 
of the king from the head to the waist, and the portion of 
the commencement of the first seven lines. This is the more 
to be regretted, that the loss embarrarases the continuity of 
the text which presents some diiEculties. The tablet repre- 
sented the king standing and facing to the left, his right 
hand raised as if addressing the god, his left pendent, and 
holding a symbol of Hfe. In accordance with Egyptian art, 
one foot, the left, is advanced, and both wear recurved 
aandala. The king has worn a long triangular tunic round 
the loins : of this tunic the lower portion remains, while the 
pendent leonine eash falls down his back behind. Before the 
king are three dogs, placed one above another, and a fourth 
between his legs. Each of these doge has a collar round the 
neck. They are marked A, B, C, D in the accompanying 
woodcuts. The first of these dogs, marked A, is called * the 
dog Bahakaa, alias Mahut,' and it wears a narrow collar 
roimd the neck with a tie in front. The phrase "alias" is here 
expressed by «=> ^^^ er let ' that is to say,' and the second 
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name Mahut is accompauied by the determinative of a gazellt, 
and means the leucoryx or 'white antelope.' This expreHBion 
probably refers to the colour add swiftness of the hound. It 
has pendent ears, and resembles a foxhound; and dogs of the 



JJt^V<>T? A 




same kind, and of a white colour, are said to be brought at 
the present clay from Nubia. They also appear amidst the 
tributes of Kuah or Ethiopia brought to Thothmes III, and 
depicted in the tomb of Hekmara' at Thebes, and in the 
similar tributes offered to Rameses II, at Beitoually* in Nubia. 
Another hound of the same breed, with a nose rather 




more pointed, is represented by Sir Gardner Wilkinson' in 
the work already cited, and has also a collar round the neck. 



1 Rosellini, 
' Tho EgyptiiuH, 
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The Tahiti ofAnlefau II. 



It ia only a sub-variety of the same kind of hound which had 
to be restrained by a rope, and not let loose till the game 
appeared in eight. All these, like the greyhound, stood 
high, were of elim proportions, and evidently dogs of great 
swiftnesa. A similar dog is seen in the tomb figured by 
Hosellini' running in pnjsiut of a gazelle amidst scenes 
wliere the jackal, doroas, And addax goats and a bird like 
the ostrich flies before it. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has also 
figured a pair of hounds of diEfereut breeds, one of which 
resembles it in general appearance, but la of a pied colour. 
There can bo no doubt that this dog was a kind of hound, 
and used for puqwses of hunting. This is the ( 





tioned in the Abbott Papynie by which the tablet of the 
king was distinguished, although in the plate and inscription 
it is not in the place mentioned in the text of the papjTus.* It 
was probably the most celebrated of the king's dogs, and by 
ita name and peculiarity enabled the tomb to be at once 
recognised. There is another dog of a similar breed given 
from the tombs by Rosellini' and Sir Gardner Wilkinson,* 
and also a kind of hound; it has a larger nose and tail, and 
is mottled black and white. The dog resembles a Pomeranian 
one in some respects, and has a collar apparently of I 



L 



MoirameDti CiTili, xiii. 5. 

For the luccoimt in the Papjms, »oo Bircli, Heme Arclifologlquo, IBG^'l 
p. 2h7 Mid foil. Mofpero, line Enqu^te Judiciure il Thebei, 4lo. PbHi, 1872. 



' The Egyptian!!, 8ro. Lond., 1857, p. E 
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round its aeck, of a yellow, red, blue, and white colnur. 
Both these dogs are rarely repreeented in the scenes, although 




occasionaUj seen employed in the chase' at an early period. 
They are ae oM as the Vlth DynaBty. 

The second dog. B, boars tlie name of Alakaru. Two or 



TJ\v4'1nf B 




three esplanationa might be gi^en of this name, but as tliey 
would be purely conjectural they are not attempted. The 
dog has a pointed nose, upright ears, and cuiled tail, like the 
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modem Kpitz. This collar is a. cord four times tied round the 
neck, and also tied iu front. This dog has a very sharp and 
active look. It is the oldest dog seen on the monuments, 
appearing at the time of Cheops of the IVth Dynasty, and 
called by some the Khufu dog In the tombs of that period 
he appears as a house dog attached to the chair of his master ; 
he was of the kind called _ m, taterii, and one vmder the 
chair of an ofEcer of the Xllth dynasty' was named Xafme». 
Another with a cord Isished five times round the neck is seen 
at the foot of an oiEcer named Ba-iaaf-an^ of the period 
of the IVth Dynasty, who goes out with it to the tields.* 
A similar dog in the tomb of another ofBcer named Tebhen 
has no collar, but has tho name of Ken . . ., wliile the same 
breed is represented in the himting field with other dogs 
pursuing animals,' and runs with the cord round its neck. 
It appears also as a household dog, named Tejii or Katem, 
under the chair of an oflScer, and one whose name was 
Akcna is seen lying down in another scene* of the time 
of Sepeskaf. Similar dogs constantly are seen in the tombs 
of the old Empire, and were used in smaU packs, as many 
as four being represented held by ties roiuid the neck.* 
Rosellini* has figured some of this breed of a black and 
liver colour ; one with the name of Menemviuf, perhaps an 
epithet of his quality of a ivater-dog, and the name ' Nahti' 
A female dog of this breed has also the name Satekai.^ 
According to 51. Pichot,* this dog with pointed ears is still 
found in the bazaars of Cairo, and is not to be mistaken 
for the tame jackal, which the Egyptians represented in a 
different manner. 

Several dogs of this breed appear in the monuments, and 
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' Sharpu, Egypt. Insoript,, pt. 67. 
' Lepsim, Dsnkro., Abth. II, ~ 
> Ibid., Bl. 46. 

* Ibid., BI. 60-5B, 77, 78. 

• Duemichen, die EeBultste, fo. 1869, Taf. 
' MonumeoCi Storici, iii. 5. 
^ BoMllini, Mun, Civ., xvi, 3. 
' Soei^te d'Aerli 
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have been depicted by Roaellini and Sir Gardner WilkiiiBoii, 
and are chiefly of a pied colour,' as in the following 




According to Youatt, it i» a dog not unlike the old Talbot 
hound or Eekimanx dog.* 

The modern Egyptian dog, described by that author, is 
not the Bame, but many viirieties of the race with pointed 
eara appear on the monuments ; one, a female dog of a black 
and liver colour, like a toru-spit, witJi short legs and pointed 

noBe,* eTidently a hoiiBehold dog, und UBSuited for the chase. 
Others occur with white and brown spots like the poodle or 
spaniel,* or yellow and white with red eyes.' A remarkable 
variety of this type resembles closely such doge of mongrel 
origin as are often seen at the present day, and were perhaps 
half-breeds of the dogs with pointed noees and the flat- 
nosed dog or hound, and wera used either for in or out door 



' The word f J "* amongst other eignificationi h&a th»t of 'piod.' 

' YouEtt, The Dog. 8yo, Loud. 1875, p. 66. 

> Eosellini, Mon. Cir., im, B. * Ibid, itii, 3. ' Ibid, in 
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purposes. Such is tlie dog called Xabasu,' the name conferred 
ou the animal given in Roseilini and having a red and blue 
colour, a spotted dog with a yellow skin,' and another 
fattev and liver coloured,' with a white and yellow variety : 




F 



all of which were apparently house dogs, or pets, a 
suitable for other purpoans. The older breed of the dogs 
held ready to start or actually running is constantly seen iu 
the tombs till the close of Xllth Dyii:isty.' This dog was 
indigenous to Egypt, is not seen brought as a foreign animal, 
and has remained till the present day. 




The third dog, C, ia called ' Pahates, alias Karan.' The 
first name ia, like the preceding, of doubtful meaning. The 



■ EtiaeUiDi, Mon. Cir., xvU, 7. '- Ibid. lyii, 4. 
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Becond means ' Black,' probably refeniiig to the colour of the 
dog. It is a kind of mastiff, and was probably used for the 
chase of largo animals, although it has not so large a collar 
of coiled rope round the neck to protect it from their clawa. 
It is cleai'ly a mastiff/ a breed rarely represented in the 
sculptures, but which, however, is found,* but not at the 
earlier period of the IVth Dynasty.' This was probably an 
ludian or jEthiopian dog, and resembles in type the large 
hounds seen hi the AsMyiian sculptures. It was probably 
introduced into Egypt from ^Ethiopia after the progress of 
the arms of tlio early Pharaohs had penerated into ^Ethiopia. 
Such hounds were suitable for hunting the lion, and the 
monarch of the forest appeal's among tlie various animals of 
the mountains at an early period. In the AeayriaQ sculptures 
this kind of dog is seen thus employed, and the Urge and 
powerful hounds of the breed were la-ought from Inilia. 




It is represented with a leash round its neck in the sculp- 
tures, and at this early period had been introduced into 
Egypt, although it does appear tike that with the pointed 
ears, the indigenous dog mentioned before, to have been used 
as a house dog. In the letter of Candace, the queen of 
^Ethiopia, to Alexander the Great,* she mentions "canes 



' Yoiatt, p. 100. ' Bosellini, Mon. Civ., : 

' Lfpiius, Denkui., Abth II. Bl. 107. 
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etiam in homines efferatiissimos nonaginta," apparently n 
hlood-hnunilB, or some other kind of doge, which might I 
used either in the chase of men, or employed like thiit by 
Rameaea II in war againat \\m enemies. All these different 
breeds appear intermingled, and to have produced the 
different varieties of hounds seen in the sculptures. 

The fourth dog, which stands between the legs of tht 
king, is called Tekar or Tekal, the name conferred upon h 



.^Jti>^ 




Like two of the others he has a second appellative, Uha.t A 
neb ■)(ar naf or X'^^A which does not appear tike the preceding"! 
to refer to the colour of the animal. It is not preceded I^ j 
the expression -^^v en let, as in the other cases. The firatJ 
word of the apjjL-llab've V S ^fv* uha.t, perhaps a variant I 
of the word Vl*^''*^ "'"' ' *" ^^y ■^^^t^- plough up, or J 
destroy,' a word analogouH to \. J '^^ mA ' to cut off or raze.' 
It is followed by the word "^ neb ' lord ' or ' all,' and the 
word ■ — ■ » x'^'' "*/' ' under his breath.' The meaning of thia i 
epithet seems very obscure. There is one peculiarity abonij 
it, tiie presence of two feminine articles from which it wouldl 
appear that the dog was female, although the bold and ereot'1 
attitude it assumea gives it the character of a male dog. T 
Round its neck is a cord thrice lashed round its neck. Thig'l 
dog closely resembles the Dalmatian hound.' It is rarely if i 

' Touatt,p. 28. 
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ever repreaented in the hunting ecenes, and was not, like Ihe 
preceding dogs, indigenous to the country, nor is it known 
whence it came. In the case of the dogs A, and C, their ■ 
colour is mentioned in their epithet. B. has probably his 
expressed in his name, as the first syllable ah means ' pied ' or 
' spotted,' and A kar may signify a ' Sphinx,' and his name ' the 
Spotted' or 'pied Sphinx' may express hie colour. It is 
consequently fair to suppose that tlie appellative of this dog 
expresses also tlie colour ; but it is difficult to know what it 
is intended to express. 

The hieroglypli T^^ a dog walking with its tail raised, 
was ueed for the determinative of the word tasem or 'hound,'' 
perhaps the female or watch dog, as it is written in hieratic 
tag~mer op cu-ntuf. It is a word also appUed to cei-tain parts 
of a fortification, perhaps as the watch-towers or look-outs of 
the wall. Some varieties of thia form are found, as "w^* the 
determinative of the word uhar, the male dog, the Coptic 
niOfgiOJp pi-'thor. Another variety of dog was called au or 
aw-aw," and appears to have been employed in the chase. It 
had the same detenninative with the raised tail,* or else was 

represented seated JV"' -^""^ '* ^"^"'"^ appear that this 
was either the wild dog or the jackal, as it is found with the 
determinative "^(^ of that animal, the great pet^uharity of 
the dog being that it turns on one side, or curls its tail, while 
the jackal and wild dog carry the tail pendent. The 
Egyptians used the same jackal or cituis aureus for the chase, 
and it no doubt closely resembles the dog B., indeed Laborde 
states that he hunted with this kind of dog in Arabia. In 
the campaigns of Meuoptah, the Libyans are said to have 
come down on Egypt like these au dogs, a metaphor more 
applicable to the wild dog or the jackal, whole troops of 
which still range the desert and disturb the stillness of the 
night by their lugubrious howl or wail. Amongst the many 



' Brug»ch, WtirMrb. s. 06 

* PapjruB. Brit. Mua. Nc 
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hiinting scenes already mentioned, Beveral of thef 
doge are eeen in piirsuit of game. The word au evidentlyll 
indicates a peculiar breed or kind of dog different from the 
taafM and the ukaT, and ■was probably that descended from 
the jackal or hytena, an animal domesticated in Egypt, and 
even at the time of the IVth Dynasty prized ae a Iqxutj 
of the table. It is, indeed, just probable that one of t 
varieties of ancient dogs may have resulted from a croasina 
■with this animal. Another name appHed to the dog ■< 

'■—-' V ^ - uniii or c^^i It'" ""*"'* ' wolves,' 

singular one, aa favouring the derivation of the dog from the 
domesticated wolf. There is a very remarkable letterof the 
scribe Enna, in the days of Meneptah of the XlXth Dynasty, 
in which tliat scribe speaks of large packs of hounds, 200 fl 
the kind called ^pv'v "l "«'(, and 300 more unia — 500 in a 
" They stand," he says, " daily at the door of his house at the ' 
time of his rising otit of sleep. They make a breakfast 
when the amphora is opened. He does not, he continues to 
say, wish to have any of the little dogs or pups of tlie breed ■ 
of Nahar Hu, the royal scribe, staying in the house, for it i 
an annoyanc« to me. Hour after hour, cvcrj' time of 1 
going out, in his going in the road, this dog must be kicket 
imd flogged, making the thongs of the whip fall out one a 
another. The red long-tailed dog goes at night into 1 
stalls of the hills. He is better than the long-faced do| 
He makes no delay in hunting, his face glares like a { 
and ho dtilight^ to do his work, the kennel where he abidflf 
he does not makeit";' that is, he does not stop anywhere i 
the pursuit of his prey. It is remarkalile to find thee 
animals classed together, but the term 'wolf was probably 
applied to one of the breeils of dogs ou account of its r 
blance in appearance or quality of mind and hunting powet 
to that more ferocious animal. 






' Thii pnmago i> Seloct Papyri, pi. iciii, 1. 12, to iciv, 1, 5. I hare followed 
Mr. Cbdnin's tranalatian, Cambridge Eunya, 8to. 1BG8, p. EG, but MBiij pB»Bg«a 
doubtful and obscurej for eiimple, in tho Harria Papjnu, p.iIi,6,L4 
k3^ - tenant ia applied to aome part of gn^iet. 
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Tlie Egyptian was much attaclied to thia animal, and by 
no means held it in abhorrence, as the Jews appear to have 
done, and who always speak of it and the ass in terms of 
contempt, and there is no record of its use amongst them 
either for the proteL-tion of the house or purposes of the 
chase. The only instance of familiarity with the dog being 
in the Apocrypha, where the dog of Tobias runs home before 
him to annoimce his approach. 

Another kind of hound is eupjKJsed to be mentioned in 
the romance of the Doomed Prince, and to have been called 
the boarhonnd. The boar hmit was probably a favourite 
pursuit of the Assyrians; at all events, the wild boar, although 
not chased, is seen in the rehefs, the other aniraala hunted 
by Ajeeurbanipal or Sardanapalus being the lion, the wild ass, 
the deer, and the wild goat. There is no instance of the 
Egyptians ever folloiviug the boar, an animal held by them 
in abhorrence, and which they could not touch, or even 
allow to touch them. It is indeed poesible, that in the days 
of Thothnies III the boar may have been pursued as now 
in the plains of Mesopotamia, and that the romance in 
question is the translation or reproduction of some Aramaean 
work of imagination. But it is also probable that the expres- 
sion of the Ilanis Papyrus docs uot refer to that hound. The 
word for dog in the romance' is *•> V •! an, or, as some 
Egyptologists persist to read it fa, the au being probably 
the onomatopoea of the familiar vrow — or how wow by which 
the dog is known — the short cry or bark of the dog. The 
passage about the supposed boarhound is much mutilated, 
and reads either 1* ;^e( x** **">•" fbllowor of the 

boar," or I ^^l'{ x"^' X"* ■^'^'^ " fi>Ilower of the youth," 

that is, a dog that went about with a boy, a harmless 
domesticated animal, or even if the word iera applies to 
the dog itself, a pup, it being probable that the alarmed 
father of the prince sent the least <langerous kind of dog 
he could to pacify his son rather than a fierce boarhonnd, 

' Harris PapjruB, 500, 1, ■». ' IbiJ. 1. 10. 
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■wbich wowH Iiave been more likely to soon ftilfil the con- 
ditione of the oracle. At all events, the hieratic fonn favours 
the hypothesis. Without doubt he was ultimately deatroyed 
■ by the dog, but in what manner the mutilated tale does not 
describe. The dog, 8ul»equent to the Moslim conquest of 
Egypt, has been allowed to roam wild in herds through the 
streets and suburbs, and are all said' to be affected by 
mange, leprosy, or some other cutaneous malady. The 
Arabs, however, had harehounds. 

In the articles brought at different times to Egypt by the 
neighbouring countries dogs occaaionally appear, as in those 
brought to the Queen Hataau or Ha^epe from Punt or 
Arabia, others which came from the Ethiopians at the time 
of Thothmes III, and tlie bloodhounds mentioned iu the 
letter as sent by Queen CiLudace from Ethiopia. 

In the examination made in the 16th year of Rameees IX 
of the tombs violated by robbers, one of the principal tombe 
investigated was that of Autefaa of the Xlth Dynasty. The 
passage reads : — 

" The tomb of the king of Upper Egypt, son of the Sun, 
Antefaa the hviug, which is north of the temple of Amenhept 
[I] the living, of the forecourt his tomb placed in it is damaged 
— its tablet is placed before it. There is a figure of the king 
standing on the tablet with his dog between his legs, it is 
called Buhaka, examined on that day (the 18th of the month 
Athor] it waa found uninjured."' 

The tablet, as will be seen, js considerably injured, and it 
is of course possible that it may hare been so at the remote 
period when the inquest was held. The description of the 
inquest does not exactly correspond with the copy of the 
tablet discovered by Mariette-Bey. The dog Buhaka ia the 
dog A, and M. Maspero's copy makes that dog to stand 
liefore the legs of the king, the fii-st of a perpendicular row 



' Proeper Aijiinus, Hiit. ^gjpt- Nat. Hat. Lugil. Bat. 1783, p. 230. 

' Majpero, Uno Enqiifitfl Jadicisre i Thebes, 4tD. Psria, 1872, pp. 13-14. 
There ia sDine difficult; in this pa.asBge us to what nu 'damngpd' and irliKt 
WM ■ intact,' apparontlj only the nin forecourt of the MpulohrB, the tomb b«dng 
uninjured. Originnll; I trntulatcd tattm "cat," milled bj the animal, Sharpe, 
Egjpt. Imct. 87, 108. 
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of three dogs A, B, C, the dog between the legs bemg D, 
named Tekal. and the word Buhaka being differently 
written as Bahabaa. These variations often occwr, the 
transcription of words pronounced but not seen being 
differently written, thanks to a pliant polyphonic syBtem, 

The coetoin of iiaming dogs was by no raeane uncommon, 
and several instances of appellatives being applied to these 
animals occur. At Beitoually, liameaes II has at the foot of 
his throne a dog called Antaemne'xt, or 'Auaitis in power,' 
and in the tombs of the JVth and Xllth Dynasties many doga 
have names. Tlius at the time of Xllth Dynasty dogs are 
seen named "Jj^ 11 Su.tetai,^ ®1 J^JI X Xnl/eifu^ 

and ®]J^^— ftj -V«/w...' \^Z1.\ -■'''<■''"''" «»'! 'Z2M' 
Ken.,.,' and ^|. Temaa? 

Names, in fact, wore freely conferred in Egypt on hoi'ses 
and other animals, and even tools had particular and dietin- 
guishing names : these names often expressed metaphorically 
the quahties and nses of the object on which they were 
conferred. 

The pack of Antefaa were named agreeably to the usual 
custom. This pack of hoimds of Antefaa is like the same 
animals in the royal kemicla of Assurbanipal, which were 
nsed in the lion hunts of that monarch, and of which terra 
cotta figures with their names were found placed behind the 
dabe of the lion hunts at Kouyunjik. That Antefaa was 
attached to the chase is evident, for the different kind of 
dogs are all varieties of hounds used for that purpose by the 
Egyptians. Besides the dog an officer named ^^ \h 
Tekenru, draped in a collar imp^ and tunic ienti with pendant 
arms, and of smaller size, follows the king. He is imaccom- 
panied by any title, hut may be the huntsman of the king. 
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nw with the determinative of a mun holding a dog,' It is 
difficult to know what this expreesiion exactly means, but the 
determinative favours the BUpposition that it may be intended 
to express master of the hounds. Such an office must havo 
evidently existed for the packs of hounds used by the 
Pharaohs, and the chief nobility of Egypt, ever engaged in 
the chase, but it is not otherwise found. 

The subject of the Xlth Dynasty has been already treated 
by the late Vicorate de Rougi iu the Revue Arch^ologique, 
and its relation to the Xlltli Dynasty proved by the tablet of 
Leyden,' which had formed part of the sepulchre of an officer 
named Antefakar, who had been superintendent of the Canals 
of Abydos. Amongst the persons represented on that tablet 
is one Amensu, who states that the father of the father of 
his father, that is his great-grandfather, was appointed to 
the same office in the reign of the " Horns augmenting life the 
king, son of the Sun Antcf." Now this king has the same 
Horns title as Antefaa, and is probably the same monarch. 
The time of the erection of the tablet was the tliirty-third 
year of Osortesen I ; and as Antefaa reigned from this 
tablet 50 years, it gives 83 years from that period to the 
comraeucement of the reign of Antefaa. But as four gene- 
rations are involved by the statement, the whole period was 
probably 120 years. In this inscription Antef has not the 
usual cartouche; but tliis is not uncommon in the Antof line, 
and was probably due to the fact that the whole line, always 
local, derived its origin from a nomarch or collateral branch 
of a royal family. 

The succession of the Xlth Dynasty has indeed been 
arranged by Lepsius;* but as the reasons on which it is 
based are not given, it will bo nccessarj' to cast a glance ( 
the state of the inquiry as it stands at present. 
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^H According to the epitommts of Manetlio, there were 13 

^ndugs of the line, who reigned 43 yeurs only. It will be 

seen from the itiscriptitina that Antefiia reigned fifly, and 

nniither monarch 43 years, so that Mauetho's account is 

obviously incorrect. Lepsiue' series is — 

rl, Antef [called 'the good god']. 
2. Mentiihutp, king of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
3. Autef II, Hams Iiapt ma, aud same title in curtouche 
prenoraen. 
His wife Mentuhetp. 
4. Aiitcf III. Har hi ma. 
His queen Nubsas, 
Another queen Xonsii. 
A king Hiir uah anj^ Antef nfit in cartoudie. 
5. Mentuhetp II, prenomen Ra neb ^^ru. 
)). Antef IV, prenorau-Q Ra nub ;^eper. 
Useraen. 

7. Mentuhetp III, preuomen Ra ueb Iietp. 
A queen mother Ama. 

8. Ra sa,Jix ka. 

9. A king whose name is destroyed. 
10. Ra neb nem. 

The Karnak list,' the order of which is in other instaiiceB 
unfortunately misplaced, and consequently not absolutely 
authoritative, gives six monarche of this line, five in tho 
first row and one at the end of the fourth close to the kiugs 
of the XVIIth Dynasty. They ai-e aa foilows : — 

1. The HoruB Autef in a cartouche. 

2. The HoruB Antufaa in a cartouche. 
. The Hoi-us ha Antef in a cartouche. 

^ 4. The Horns aucL'stor Mentohetp, 
» 5. The Repa ha [Heir-apparent] not in a cartouche. 
UI these are in tho secoud line, 
C The good god, lord active, Ra an;^ x^per (Antef). 

In the 4th line, amongst the kings of the XVIIth and 
XVnith Djniasty. 

< Burton, Eiccrpta Uicroglfpliira ; Prusi', Iifaimiiicna, PI. I. 
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■lis of this 



line— 



1. Ra-neb-ja-u or Muntutietp II, ^H 

2. Ra-san;^l(a, ^^| 

as the 57th and 5)^th names of the list; and the same on^r 
are iound in the tablet of Sakkam as the 45th and 4tith of 
the list.' Their names are not found in the Papyrus uf Turin, 
80 that the reconstruction of the dynasty depends entirely 
on the internal evidence the monuments afford, and the 
monuments cannot be arranp;t;d according to the ofBtial lists. 
The principal information that these afford is, that some of 
the Bo-called dynasty had. not assumed the title of long, but 
were only princes, heirs-apparent to the throne, or else loca" 
lords of the nome over which they ruled. 

The monarch Mentuhetp II was one of the ancestors of the 
XVIIlth Dj-nasty, aud his statue was carried in the ancestral 
processions of that line. The title 'Honia ancestor,' applied 
in the Kamak tablet to one of these kings of the Xlth, pro- 
bably has reference to the XVIIlth Dynasty having descended 
from him. In the absence of positive information, it will be 
neecssary to consider the general facts connected with this 
line. It does not under any circumstances appear to have 
ruled beyond Egypt, for no tablet erected in their reign is 
found at the mines of the Sarabit-el-Khadim or the Wady 
Magarab. Nor in Egypt itself up to the present date haa 
any monument been found dated in the reigna of any of the 
rulers of this line. 

The outer case of the mummy of Antefaa exists at present 
in the Louvre, and the principal point of interest connected 
with it is that this monarch, who is the supposed Antef II, 
received a burial from his brother, Antef III. On the coffin 
he is called Antef only ; but the prenomen of this monarch 
is well known, aud is found on a pyramidion from Thebes,* 
on one side of which is part of the title of a sovereign named 
Mentuhetp, supposed by some to be a queen and the \vife 
of Antefaa. It is not possible to decide this point, owing to 
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a fracture of the monumeat, but a queen of the name of 
Mentuhetp is known, as also that she was a queen-mother. 
The list of Lepsius give two queens for Antef III. The 
first of these queens was named Nub^a. the second Xonsu. 
The evidence of their belonging to this mouareh reets on the 
assignment of Lepsius only. It will be observed that in the 
hst of Lepsius an Antef is given, not iu the usual cartouebe 
and preceded by the Horns title Uak an^, 'augmenter of 
life;' this phrase is the Horus or so-called standard title, 
but ought rather to be termed the palatial title of Antefaa, 
The square in which this title is inscribed represented a 
doorway, not a banner ; and in some examples the bolts by 
which the door was secured are depicted at the lower part 
of the hieroglyph. These Horus titles, prior to the XHth 
Dynasty, were constant, not changed during the life of the 
monarch, nor assumed by their successors. It is therefore 
conclusive that the Antef placed after Antef III was Antefaa, 
or Antef II. The case of Antef III has also been foinid at 
the EI Assaeii' and is in the Museum of the Louvre. His 
prenomen, Ra, xerp apu her ma, appears to have been added 
to it after the other inscriptions, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the cave had been usm'ped by a later king, that 
being impossible. He bears m the ijiscriptions the name of 
Antef only. The coffins at this period were hewn out of 
a single tree, and fashioned in the shape of the mummy. 
Hentuhetp II appears to have Leen a victorious monarcli, 
uid is represented on the rocts of Konosso as having 
vanqniehed thirteen nations or tribes. This tdng is repre- 
sented as the worshipper of Khem or Coptos. The most 
illustrious monaich of the series was Mentuhetp HI, and 
dates of his reign ai'e found as high as his 43rd year. The 
inscriptiuns of Coptos represent him worshipping the godKhem 
on the rocks of El Hamraamat, the entrance of valley leading 
to Coptos. A tablet discovered by Mr. Harris, the copy of 
which was nufortunately lost at the time, represented him 
worshipped by his successor, Antef IV. It is this monarch 
who, as has been already observed, was the predecessor o( 

' Zoifschnfl fiir AgjpliaeLe Spnwlie, IBflQ, t. *9, 
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the monarcbs of the X Vllltli Dj-nasty. The earlier inscriptioiis 
on the same rocka record the second year of the reign of 
Mentuhetp III.' 

From excavations made many years ago at lledinat 
Habu, by Lord Dufferin, it appears that a ehriue of that site 
wae founded by one of the Autefs, whose name was in- 
scribed on the border of a wooden tablet dedicated to the 
god Amen Ra. or the Tlieljan Jupiter, A beautiful statue of 
that god, probably of tlie same age, was found by Mr. Cyril 
Graham duiing the course of the excavations. 

Another monarch of this line was Ameni, a king mentioned 
on 839 tablet in a fimeral inecnption describing the titles of 
a person named Sanaru, who bore the title of royal priest in 
the land of Ameni xerp ^^/^JfH^ (|!!!tM)' lA-i 
tulen ah an Ameni x^T o^'"*'"' I'l"^ numerous persons 
named Ameni at the commeucemeut of the Xllth D^-naaty 
show that the name was given to those born in the reign of 
a previous monarch, and Ameni must be added to the list 
of Antefe as closijig the line of kings of the Xlth Dynasty. 

A tablet of the British Museum, No. 5(59, tlirows some 
light on the reign of Ameni of the Xlth Dynasty. The 
officer Hathorsa or Saenathor, for whom it had been made, 
and who lived in the reign of Ameuemha II, records his 
services both on the Egyptian frontiers m the south, where 
ho had penetrated as far ae the Nahai or Negroes, and had 
occupied himself in the obtaining of gold from Ethiopia. 
He has also beun engageii in the constructiou of the palace 
of AmDui-;^erp abmer or Ameni, the consecrated Pyramid, 
or consecrator of the Pyramid. Here he had under him 
fifteen chiefs at the <=> V ••.rot either the "steps" or 
the base of the edifice. Saenathor appears to have com- 
pleted his labours in a day less than two montlis.' 

The seven lines of hieroglyphs placed before the king 
appear to relate to certain donations he had made to the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, probably to the original shrine 




' Friue, Monumona. Fl. 

' Zoitsclirift fiir Agjptische Spracbc, 
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kt Medinat Habu, and to hie eepulchre. The upper part ot 
each Une is wanting owing to the fracture of the monument. 
["be purport of the whole is rather obscure. 

1 The penons of Amen, his divine abode was filled 

with noble vases to pour out Hbations, never has been 
found what has been done tu Amen the first of alt 
existent types. 

2 [for ever] ahd ever. For then were built their 

diviue abode, laid their etiiircase, chiselled tbeir halls, 
appointed their sacred supplies in it for ever. Was 
found. 

3 its limit behind the pool, made by the work in 

the noble hill. The Eait was also occupied, all its 
enclosures were open, being made open in front. 

.4 like the Heaven, greatest of things. Uke the sea, 

noblest of the gloties of the places of waters surrounded 
by that arable laud. I myself ordered my son, I gave 
my commands. 

5 without cessation coming out of [the] mouth. 

Not commanded the passage of that word. He who wan 
in the desert did not etmngle that word prepared in 
plaoe of my fathers, not neglecting to hear his word. 

6 it for ever and ever. The 50th year this tablet 

was set up at the sepulchre of the Horns, augmenter of 
life, king of Upper and Lower Egj'pt, the Son of the 
Snn Antefaa. 

7 thousands of loaves, jars of beer, flesh, fowl, 

thousands of all goods things, to the Horus augmenter 

of life, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, son of the 

Sun Antefaa. 

The philological difificulties of this text are veiy great, 

At the beginning of the first line, the part preceding the 

word Amen, requires to be restored apparently in eonnectifm 

with the two determinatives that follow the name of that 

god. The part which follows the name of the god Amen 

when it ia meutioned a second time is-also wanting, but wan 

evidently part of the titles of the same god, and is one of 

liiose difficult mystical titles of the god, other examples of 




which are seen on the tablets of thu Xllth Dynasty, as in one 
in the British MuBenm dated in the 13thyear of Amenemhall, 
ajn tut x^P^^ ^^ ^"' " foi'thwith prodiiced at firet," ' the 
latter part of which is perhaps to be restored in this text. 
In the 2nd line is a word I \^ 5 V. ^.^ tak-hu, or rather 
»-kaku, the hand at the end being used at this time for a 
determinative. This vitI* is applied to constructions and 
may be in connection with the word akhu a hatchet,* and 
occm-8 in the great Harris Papyrus before the word meni ' a 
galley,' in the Hats apparently in the sense of 'shipbuilding." 
Here it belongs to the word out, or steps of the edifice. In 
the 93rd line is the word I ff alk or (oA, a word in some 

variants supposed to mean ' marsh,'* but apparently not with 
that meaning here, being accompanied with another deter- 
minative usually found in the word j^ctictw* and supposed to 
relate to the inner apartments in that word, and it also occurs 
in the word yeneT* or ;fena" to shut or inclose, apparently 
connecting this particular form with the idea of an ' enclosed 
place* which was 'open.' The word or \l v\ in line 3 
rarely occurs in irwcriptions, although this group forms the 
final syllable of the words 7<i-«r ami ma-ar iu the sense of 
to bind, chain or i-mpriaon. The present form is probably 
connected with the Cuptic i.Xoo"ffG a noose to strangle 
with, and hence the senee of the passage that "he who 
was in the desert or the Her-sa was never strangled" or 
' 8u£Focated.' But the form is so rare as to suggest that 
the 1> which ia sometimes seen transfixing as it were the 
eagle, may have been omitted in the copy or by the 
masons. Altogether the word before the titles of the king 
has J a alone remaining. It has been partly erased, but 
as the other signs are imcertain. the sense of the passage 



' Shurpe, Kgjpt. Tiiicr. pi. 78, 1. 5. ^H 

' Cr. Brugu^h, Wdrtcrb. 11. ^1 

' BnigBch. WOrWrb. 658, 87. ^B 

* Lep>iu», Denkm-, Abl. II, BL 100, 6 j Bruewh, Worterb. 706. 
' Tsblet, Egypt. Gull. Brit. Mas. 159. 

• P»p. Bnrker, Brit. Mub. i Lepsiae, Toiltt, c, 1, 1. 3 j Bmgioh.WOrtsrb. 116. 
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Bndition of the monument requires tliat the word 
I aepulchre, should be supplied, ae the tablet was 
placed before that monument of ibe king;. The form «era or 
sent is usually aocompauied by the detenni native of the slug, 
but here has the cake, a form which occasionally occurs on 

• the montmieuts. The passage is rather difficult, as the word 
when the determinative oisent 'tOTTor' is the plucked goose, 
and it may read " Unspeakable it was the terror of that word," 
meaning that the effect of his' commands were such that the 
Eeruia or supposed Bedouins could not dare to disobey it; 
and the following sentence meaus ' the Herusa could ' or ' did 

I not strangle that word ' or order which Antefaa had given to 
his son. There are many difficulties in this part of the 
inscription, the chief interest of it being the high date of 
the king's reign, and it is remarkable that there is no allusion 
to the hunting expeditions of the king, in which he no doubt 
engaged. The text appears to refer to the occupation of 
this part of the country for the purpose of executing these 
monuments, and that it was done without either opposition 
or oppression on the part of the monarch or hie family. 
There is not much wanting, as the king having his arm 
elevated, and the text being arranged so as to meet the 
requirements of the figure, about one third of the whole 
is probably absent. The insciip'tions of the Xlth Dynasty 
are however bo rare, that the present is a most valuable 
addition to those already known for the light it tlirows ou 
the obscure period of that dynasty. 



I owe to the kindness of M. Mariette the following 
account of the Tombs of the Xlth Dynasty — 

"La tombe oil la St^le a &t6 trouvee existe encore a 
Drah-abou'1-neggah. EUo est situee plus pris du Nil que de 
la montague et juste k la lisifere des terres cultivees. EUe 
consiste en une pyramide de briques crues qui n'a pas dft 
avoir plus d'une quinzaine de metres de base. Au centre et 
dans le massif de eette pyramide eat une chambre dout le 




foDd etait occup^ par la Stfcle en question. Cette c 
avait line porte parfaitement visible du deliors, et d 
tiquite on la visitait par cotiB^uent quand on vouUit. 

" Maia ce qui ^tait cach^ c'est la chambre mortuaire pro- 
prement dite. La pyramide ^tont conBtruite sur le roc, c'est 
dans le roc qu'a et6 creusiSe la tombe et que ae trouve la 
chambre oil repose la momie. Je iie lai paa trouv^e. La 
pyramide, en effet, n'eet pas orient^e- D'un autre coti I'entr^e 
du couloir qui conduit k la chambre pent se rcncontrer au 
sud, au nord, a I'eet, i ToueBt, et m^me assez loin du monu- 
ment. II faut dire auaei que ce qui reete de la pyramide Be 
trouve enclavd dans une propri6t6 particulifere, Je n'ai done 
pu taire Bur la pyramide que dea tentatives d'autant moina 
B^rieuseB que je u'avais aucune r^gle pour me guider, ni 
aucun pr^c^dent k suivre, 

" J'ajouterai que I'ueage de disposer les morta dans lee 
tombes ayant la forme exti^rieure de pyramides et b&tiee en 
briques, est commun k tout le Moyen-Empire, depuis la SJ" 
juaqu'i la Xin= dynaetie. J'en ai trouv6 plus de cent k 
AbydoB. Dans ce ca« les pyramides no sont pas orient^es. 
Comma la tombe d'Antef-aa, etles ont deux charabree, ime 
acceaaible en tout temps, I'autre k jamais cach^e, Les tombes 
de Drah-abou'1-neggah qui appartienuent k cette p^riode flont 
rigies par les memea lois, mSme quand elles aont creiisees 
dans le roc vif. En ce caa une ou plusieurs chambres donneut 
acofes aux visiteurs, et on n'arrive i la chambre mortuaire que 
par un puits rectangulaire le phis souvent vertical, quelque- 
foiB inclin^. J'ai trouvd autrefois la tombe d'Antef Ra-neb- 
Xeper, En avant de la porte ^taient deux obilisquee, ce qui 
prouve qii'on n'avait pas du tout I'iutention de rendre cette 
tombe invisible du dehors. Le tout, comme voua le voyez, 
rentre dans les conditions des mastabas de i'Anden-Empire. 

"Quant k tons ces petita objeta, raeubles, ustenailes, 
armes, vases, paniers, h\if fniita, pains, etc., que les tombes 
de la XI* dynasfie nous restituent si souvent, c'est dans la 
chambre mortuaire, avec la momie ou & cflt^, qu'on les trouve 
jamaia dana la salle ext^rieure, r^sei-vie seulemeut auxpri&c^ 
des survivanta." 
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Tlie tollowing letters from Mr. A. D. Bartlett, F.Z.S., were 
read at the meeting, and ordered to be printed after the 
paper by Dr. Birch : — 

"Zoological Society's Gardens, 

"Regent's Park, London, N.W., 
" Febrtiary 26, If 75. 
" Dear Sir, 

" In reply to your note, I consider the figure of the dog 
A cloeely resembles the Dalmatian Hound in form, and probably the 
Gazelle Iloauda ai'e descendanta of tLia breed. B well representB a 
dog fouud ill the North of China, barely distinguishable from the 
Etquimaux, which may be regarded as half wolf. We have also 
the Wild Dog of Australia (the Diiigo), not in any reject different in 
form or general character from lliejiffttre B. The form of C is doiiht- 
leis that of the Maaliff; and D appeal's to be a smidler and probably a 
pet houte dog ; it appears to have bad its ears cropped, 
"Yours faithfully, 

"A. D. BARTLETT." 
" W. R. Cooper, E^q., FJi,A.S., 
" Seeretaij to tie Soriely of Biblical Areheeologg." 



" Zoologies Socie^a Oardena, 

"Regent's Park, London, N.W., 

"■^ March 8, 1875. 
" Dear Sir, 

" In reply to your letter of this day, you have my 
permission to use the remarks I made upon the subject of the dogs 
in any way you may think proper. I am glad to bear of the ' Dog 
of the While Antelope.' Last year I was in Hamburgh on the 
arriTal of a large collection of living animals from Africa, in which 
collection were many Gazelles and other Antelopes, together with IG 
or more Giraffes. With this large lot were many attendants, who 
brouglit with them two of the dogs ueeil for the capture of the Qoiellet 
and other of the AiUelopes ; these dogs are in form like the one 
figured on your paper. 

'■ Yours faithfully, 

" A. D. BARTLETT." 
" ir. K. Cooper, Esq., F.R.A.S." 
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HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTIONS LATELY DISCOVERED 

NEAR SAN'A IN ARABIA. 

By Captain W. F. Peidbaux, F.R.G.S., Bombay Stcff Corps. 

Read Qih July, 1876. 

The following inscriptions, which have recently been 
brought to Aden from the vicinity of San'ft in Yemen, are 
published in continuation of those printed at page 28, 
Vol. II, of the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeeology. 

No. XI. — On a Perfect Slab of Limestone. 
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^B Uimyaritic Jngrripiion» lately ilieeoverfii near San' a, <Jr. 1 !'7 ^^H 

H No. XII.— On a Small Block of Limestone, ^H 

Of which the upper portion is fashioned into the form of an ^^| 
elephant. The head is broken off, but the body and legs ^| 
are perfect. Below the forelegs the heads and scaly necks H 
' of two snakes are carved upon the stone. An endowment ^H 
of Wadd by gom'atht son of Shafkm. ■ 

Jn front, below the Elephant. ^H 
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On the tide. 
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No. Xl 


11.— On a Sacrificial Altar of Lim 
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1»8 Himforitie Jnter^tiona lately dueocertd ^^M 


No. XIV^BonSTROPHEDON). ^H 


On three elabs of limestone (a). (6), and (c), each of ^H 
which is unfortimatelj broken, but which apparently are ^^| 
coiiBecutive. The dotted hues ahow where the stone ia ^^| 
fractured. ^^M 
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^^^P ntar Sand in Arabia. ^M 
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As the characters are very much worn, only those 
DBO identity there can be no doubt Hre tranacribed. 
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200 tlimyarUic Inscriptions lalely discovered 

No. XVI.— On a Fragment of Lmestone. 
CharacterH much worn. 
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No. XVIL— On a Shall Fraqmext of Limestone. ^M 
CharacterB very legible, long and slim. (Boustrophedon.) ^M 
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No XIX. — On a FRAfJMENT OF Lehestone. 
(Boustrophedou.) 
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Note. — Although it la my intention to defer aubmittiDg 
B full tranalation of the inacHptione wWch I have diacovered 
nntil a commentary and vocabulary of the Sabeean dialect, 
which I have in preparation, is completed, there are one 
or two points to which I ahould like to call attention in 
the preceding tranacripts, as they Bcrve to confirm the 
accuracy of some of M. Hal^vy's translationB, lately pub- 
lished m the "Journal Asiatiqiie." One is the use of the 
verb o ? y in No. X\^II. which is the causative of a verb 



equivalent to the Arabic 



effu. 



ad which 



means in Sahtean, to provuh with water, or to conatrnct a 
receptacle for icnUr ; whence tlie noun OYt8' " '^"^' °'' 
reservoir ("Journal Asiatiqu©," vii aerie, tom.iv, pp. 498, 565). 
In the case of my inscription, the receptacle is called a 
rH n A 5 ' ^'''^™ * verb equivalent to the Arabic L^, of which 
the modem aignification is limited to drawing wine. Here, 
however, the word clearly denotes a trough or tank for 
holding water, probably placed by the roadside aa a chari- 
table act, for the uae of ^^Ona>|^ AS^> /""»«" *""S« 
mtd cameln, or as we should say, tnan and btatt, \0\\i& the 
Arabic j-».', the common word for camel at the present 
day among the tribes in the vicinity of Aden, and it occurs 
ill juxtapoaition, ^Ofl'^l/^SI'I f\' *rf ry hullack and camel, 
in the tripartite inscription. No. XIV c, line 3. The final 
3 i° flihSfN ^^^ fl^Ofl is tf^c ordinary masculine 
plural in Sabaaan. 



I 



202 Himyaritic Inscriptions lately discovered near SarCdy ^. 

Another receptacle for water we find in No. XIX. O)^ ^ 

in the modern Arabic JLc Ja/«, a place where cattU are watered^ 

The final \ in S ^| fl A ^ ^^^ S^)^^ ^s *he Sabsean 
enclitic demonstrative. 

Again, the correctness of M. Hal^vy's reading of 
(D^^ in the phrases V^^'^Jhl^^^ G*^* P- 564) and 
hJBTllXHI®^^ (P- 583), is confirmed by the phrase 
SX1fSlfh IX^^^rH' which occurs in the tripartite 
inscription No. XIV c, line 4. The word is here in the 
plural feminine, '* priestesses.'" 




ninKiaoM amd •ons, PRurrExa vn okdimast to bee majwtt, st. mastin*! lavs. 




TRANSACTIONS 



SOCIETY OP BIBLICAL ARCHiEOLOGY. 




nge 4% line 1, Jiir "Sua^" read "ita^." 
t, IMi tins 21, ^br une nod t'nne. 



This stele was found iit DoiigolaL by Dr. Lepsiun, mid 
brought to Berlin, where it is now preserved. It has beeji 
published in the " Deukmaler aus ^Egypten iind ^thiopien," 
Abth. V, bl. 16. 

King Nastosenen is i-epresented twice on it ; first, accom- 
panied by the " Royal sinter, royal mother, queeu of Kush 
Pelkha,"who "shakes her sistrmn to thee"; he " oflfcrs two 
necklaces to his father. " the god " Amen Ri lord of the se^ts 
of both worlds, residing in Thebes, the giver of hfe, stability, 
power all, like imto RS for ever." Behind the qneen is the 

ii?geud, " She has given the crown of Napita, " 

The god saith : " I give thee all the countries, the foreign 
lands, the barbarians collected under thy two sandals, like 
unto R4, for pver." In the second picture the same king 
offers two necklaces to " Amen of Napita, residing in [i>u}- 
udi, the great god in the land Kens, that he may give all 
life and power for ever. The god aaith : " I give thee Ufe 
and power all, all stability, all health, all joy; I give tiiec 



202 Himyaritic Inscriptions lately discoveped near SafCdy ^. 

Another receptacle for water we find in No. XIX. O)^ ^ 

is the modern Arabic JLc Ja/«, a place where cattle are watered^ 

The final ^ in S ^| fl A ^ ^nd So)^^ is the Sabsean 
enclitic demonstrative. 

Again, the correctness of M. Hal^vy's reading of 
(D^^ in the phrases Vf^'^rhl^^^ (I.e. p. 564) and 
hJBTllXHI®^^ (P- 583), is confirmed by the phrase 
SX1fSlfh IX^^^rH' which occurs in the tripartite 
inscription No. XIV c, line 4. The word is here in the 
plural feminine, "priestesses." 




nilUinON AMD •0K8, PRIlims IN OKDINAST TO BEE MAJUTT, ST. MASTIN*! LAVS, 




TRANSACTIONS 



SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 




FitgB 43, lino l,Jbr "Sva^" read "i«£." 
u 19^ lino il./or ano read I'oqb. 



TfflS etele was fouiul at Dongolah by Dr. LepeiuB, aud 
brought to Berlin, where it is now preserved. It bag been 
published in the " Deukmaler aus j^gypten imd .^thiopien," 
Abth. V. bl. 16. 

King NastoBeiien is represented twice on it ; first accom- 
panied by the "Royal sister, royal mother, queen of KuBh 
Pelkha." who " sbakes ber BiBtnim to tbee "; he " offers two 
necklaces to his father, " the god " Amen Ra, lord of tbe seats 
of both worlds, residing in Tbebes, tbe giver of life, stability, 
power all, like unto R4 for ever." Behind tlie queen is the 

legend, *" She has given the crown of Napita, " 

The god saith : " I give thee all the countries, the foreign 
lands, the barbarians collected under thy two sandals, like 
unto Ra, for ever." In the second picture the same king 
offers two necklaces to "Amen of Napita. residing in [_Ou}- 
ud6, the great god in the land Kens, that he may give all 
life and power for ever. Tbe god saith : " I give thee life 
and power all. all stability, all health, all joy; I p^ve thee 



202 Himyaritic Inscriptions latefy discovened near San^dy ^. 

Another receptacle for water we find in No. XIX. O)^ ^ 

i« the modern Arabic i^j^j a place where cattle are watered^ 

The final ^ in ^ j^ fl iS ^ ^^^ S^)^^ i» ^^e Sabsean 

enclitic demonstrative. 

Again, the correctness of M. Halivy's reading of 
(D^^ in the phrases V f ^1 rh |<D^^ (l.c. p. 564) and 
h ^ B H I X Hl^^ ^ (P* ^^3), is confirmed by the phrase 
SX1fSlfhlX^^^fh> which occni-s in the tripartite 
inscription No. XIV c, line 4. The word is here in the 
plural feminine, "priestesses." 




HAKUBOM AMD •0M8, PRIirrSBfl IM OKDUfABT TO BEE MAJUTT, AT. MAITIN*! LAVS. 



TRANSACTIONS 



SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHji:OLOGY. 



Pkge 42, line 1. f-ir ■■ Sua^" read "A^f," 
„ 194, liuo 21. />r una read I'unu. 



Tms stele was fouud at Dongolah by Dr, Lepsius, aud 
brought to Berlin, where it is now preserved. It has been 
published in the " Deukmaler aus -^gj-pteu iind jEthiopiea," 
Abth. V, bl. 16. 

Kiitg Naatosenen is represented twice on it ; first, accom- 
panied by the " Royal sister, royal mother, queen of Kush 
Pelkhtt,"who "shakes her sietrum to thee"; he " offers two 
necklaces to his father, " the god " Amen R&, lord of the seats 
of both worlds, residing in Thebes, the giver of life, stability, 
power all, like unto R4 for ever." Behind the queen is the 

legend, "She has given the orown of Napita, " 

The god saith : " I give thee all the countries, the foreign 
lands, the barbarians collected under thy two sandals, lake 

I unto Ru, for ever." In the second picture the same king 
offers two necklaces to " Amen of Napita, residing in {IM}- 
uab, the great god in the laud Kens, that he may give all 
life and power for ever. The god saith : " I give thee life 
and power all, all stftbility, alt health, all joy; 1 irive thi-c 
VOL-IA'. 11 



202 Himyaritic Inscriptions latefy discoveiNfd near San^d^ ^. 

Another receptacle for water we find in No. XIX. O)^ ^ 

iR the modern Arabic Lj:,j^j a place where cattle are watered^ 

The fmal ^ in ^ j^ f] iS ^ ^^^ S^)^^ ^» ^^^ Sabaean 

encUtic demonstrative. 

Again, the correctness of M. Halivy's reading of 
(D^^ in the phrases V ^^1 rh |<I>^^ (I.e. p. 564) and 
h JBTIIXHI®^^ (P- 583), is confirmed by the phrase 
SX1fSlfhlX^^^fh> which occurs in the tripartite 
inscription No. XIV c, line 4. The word is here in the 
Jural fei 





rahkuon AMD ■ova, pruiteib in oxdinakt to bee majktt, n. maxtim*! lavs. 




This stele waa found at Dongolali by Dr. Lepeius, aud 
brought to Berlin, where it is now preserved. It has been 
published in the " Deukmaler aus ^Egypten und ^thiopiea," 
Abth. V. bl. 16. 

King Nastosunen is represented twice on it ; first, accom- 
panied by the " Royal sister, royal mother, queen of Kush 
Pelkha," who " shakes her eistruKi to thee "; he " offers two 
necklaces to his father, " the god " Amen Rii, lord of the seats 
of both worlds, residing in Thebes, the giver of life, stabihty, 
power all, Uke unto R& for ever." Beliind the queen ia the 

legend, " She has given the crown of Napita, " 

The god saith: " I give thee all the countries, the foreign 
lands, the barbarians collected under thy two sandals, like 
unto Ra. for ever." In the second picture the same king 
offers two necklaces to " Amen of Napitsi, residing in [i^'3]- 
tidt/, the great god in the land Kens, that he may give all 
life and power for ever. The god saith : " T give thee hf'e 
and power all, all stability, all health, all joy: I jrive thie 



inscription of KiniJ A'attuntnen, 

the years of time, the riaiiig upon the seat of Hor, for ever.' 
Behiiid the king stands " the royal sister, royal wife, queen 
of Egypt, Sekhiiiakh." In both seeuea the king is styled 
" King of Upper and Lower Regions, Mkafinkli, son of the 
Sun, Nastoseuen." 

Some piirta of the inscription have been summarily 
analysed by Dr. Brugsch, in bis " Geographiscbe lu- 
achriften," 1. 1, pp. 163, 164. 



Obverse of the Tablet. ^" 

1. In the eighth year, the 9th of the first month of 

Per (1), under the Hor, the powerful bull, the love of 
the cycle of Gods, risen in Napita, Lord of diademe, 
Son of the Sun, Nastosenen ; the Hor, the bull who 
tramps bis foes under bis sandals, (2) 

2. the great Uon ....,' the thoughtful, the maintainer of 

the whole earth, the Son of Amen, [victorious by] hie 
great sword, [the conqueror] who ividens his boun- 
daries over all lands ' the [true] seed of 

Gods, the leveller of whatever is high, the worehipped 
by the [whole] earth, 

3. Lord of the Gods, instructing all beings (?)* like Tbot ; 

coming to build the temples of the whole earth like 
Pet,* the giver of life for all creatures, even like unto 
Ameu, son of Is; ; crushing whoever afironts the Gods, 

4. the Child, protector of the world, Son of the Sun, Nasto- 

senen, Son of Amen, praised even in Heaven : I bid 
ye know the King of Upper and Lower countries 
R£-ka-&nkh, Son of the Sun, Lord of both Lands, 
Nastosenen, everliving, that he saith [saying: When] 
I [was] the Gmdo-us Child' in Be[roua].» He 

5. Kiunmoned me, (3) Amen of Napita, my gracious father, 

Baying : " Come I I bid them summon the twice gra- 

I An indiitincl word. = Two wordB wanting, 

' An unimown sign of unoorlain vnlua : tlie trambtion of the word u ffYoa 
ocnjeelurallj. " Hemvcn. 

• A conunon titla for Etreditarg Chief, Crown-princt. 
' The ShroS of clauical geognphj, near Shen^. 
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tiouB king who ia in Be£roua (4)]." Then I spuke 
unto them, Baying: "Come, Qet us go] 

6. "and eeek for liim aiuidat ua, to show our [zeal]. (5)" 

They spoke unto me, sajTug : " No, we will not go 
[seeking for him] araidnt ue. (6) [For] Thou art Lis 
Gracious Child whom he loveth, Ameu of Napita, 

7. thy gracious father. (7)" I left; the morning (8), [I] 

arrived at Astamouras,' I put on my kingly gar- 
ment; (9) when they heard it thoae who live in 
Napita, (10) they said : " He 

8. "is the Judge sovereign of all Lauds, (11)" I went 

away: the morning I reached Talieh,' which is the 
great Lion, the vineyard planted by Kiug Pj&ukhi-Aler, 
while my hand was [stretched out] 

9. upon the spot to reheve [from its distress] the temple 

of Amen. (?)' they went [to the place] wliioh [I was 
in], the men and the priestess of Amen of Napita, 
mth three of thu female denizens of the town and 
all the great men and being3(?J who were there ; 

10. they spake unto me, (12) saying: "He layeth down 

before thee the Sovereignty of the Land [of Kens],* 
Amen of Napita, thy gfacioua father." Said the 
months all: "He ehall land at Dongoul," (13) 

11. I spake unto them, saying: '-Go down the river, (14) 

and be zealous in your praises of Amen of Napita, my 
gracious father. Go ye, and going, humble yom-eelves 
to do [honour] to A- 

12. men of Napita." I proceeded [by water] to the landing 

place, crosaiug [the river] before the house ot R3. (15) 
I mounted (16) a great hoi-ee, I reached the great 
temple. They 

13. lay down before me the great men (17) and priestess ot 

Amen: Then they shouted for me with all their 

I It is B town DiiaT the Attahorat of Qreciui writen ; perhaps the Frimi* 
Major ol PtolBmy. 

' A tJiwn, of site unknown, botwBeo A'ayiVa {Qebrl-Saria!) and Dengoiil 
{Diitgolah), if uot a part of Napita itwlf. 

1 The aenee u doubtful, owing to u lai^une at Van cnii of line 8. 

' n Ee»* WButJng in (he orlgiiial. 
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mouthe. I went up, I opened the great door: 
did [honour], I did [liouour], while 

14. they were zealous in thtir praiacBof me, the magifitrata 

and great chiefs who live in the Ap, in the Golden 
Houee,' (18) I said unto him : " Aineu of Napita, my 
gracious father, the being (?) ' 

15. ■' to me, Amen of" Napita, (19) my mouth. May Amen of 

Napita, my gracious father, give me the kingdom of 
the Land of Kens, the royal helmet of King Hor-si- 
atef, 

16. "the valour (20) of King Pifinkhi-Aler." The third 

month of Sha, on a great day, I caused Amen of 
Napita, my gracious father, to rise : going out of the 
great temple, (21) Ho gave me the kingdom of the 
Land of Kens, Aloa,^ 

17. the Bai'bariiins, both strips of land on both banks of 

the Nile, the four quarters of earth, (22) saying: "0 
ray gracious creature, like unto RAI" (23) I said 
unto him, "0 Amen of Napita, the Being(?)l Thou 
hast 

18. " done it for me that all lauds, all men, be obedient unto 

me. Thou suramonedst me up in Beroua, and I came 
to do [honour] unto thee. Grant that the sovereignty 
of the Land Kens be laid down before me." They 

19. did not make him a king, tliat day. The 24th [they] 

gave nie the sovereignty. There were men fighting 
with men, offiiring all kinds of offenugs on the way, 
capering for joy in front of 

20. Ra. (24) I reached the spot [of the sacrifice], (25) smote 

the two bulls, went up [the steps of, and] sat on, the 
golden thi-one in the golden Ap, under the shadow 
of the great royal fiahella, that day. Said all men, 
saying : 

21. " He will make all beings happy I Amen of Napita, He 

gives him the sovereignty 1. h. s. of the Land Ke&% 



' That ie, in the consecrated ({round of Uie U 

> One-thiri] of tbe line i> WBDting. 

> The Kingdom oVAloah. and the lowii o( » 
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[him] the Son of Sun, Xaetosenen ; [He ^ants him] 
to go up and sit upon the golden throne under the 
shadow of the gi'eat royal flabella, (26) 
" this day. and he will make a king eit in his place in 
Beroua," Tho fii'st mouth of Sha, the 12th, I went 
down (27) the river to do [honour] unto Amen ot 
Pakem, my father 
[ 23. gracious. I caused Amen of Pakem to rise : coming to 
me out of the great temple, [he] said, " my gracious 
creature, even like unto BA." He gave roe the 
kingdom 
24. of Kens ; He gave me both strips of land on both banks 
of the Nile, Aloa, the Barbarians and his own crushing 
bow. After He had spoken unto me, speaking unto 
me. Amen of Napita, my gracious father, I went up 
and sat up- 

15. on the golden throne. I went to do [honour] unto 

Amen of Pnoubs :' going out of the great temple, he 
gave me the sovereignty of tlie Land of Kens 

16. and his crushing [mace], saying ; " my gracious crea- 

ture, even like unto R4 ! " Guing up, I sat upon the 
golden throne. I went up to do [honour] unto Amen 
of Napita. 



Reverse of the Tablet. 

my gracious father. The second month of Per, the 19th, 

[rose] 
Amen of Napita; going out of the great temple, [He] 

said : " my gracious 
, " Phr4 1 " [So] He spake unto me, calling me " gracious 

creature " (?), and then Amen of Pakem, Amen ot 

Pnonbs, the Gods 
all jumped for joy. Reaching the place of the sacrifice, 

[I] smote the two bulls, I went down unto the 

pyramid, and lay wrapped there fom' nights, and made 

I nyouir of Plolemy, near Onorfv-flnZ/W. 
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5. all kind of offerings, four (layH. jTlien] going up, 

reached the place of the Hacrifice, smote the two bnll^ 
[and] entering the temple, aat npon the chair i 
state in 

fi. the House of the Golden Wine (?). The 24th, I went t 

to do [honour] unto Bast of Tel,' my graciona mothen 1 
(28) She gave me Life, a long and happy old age. 
Her breast [to auck] ; 

7. She gave it to me inherembrace, a happy life (30); She 

gave me Her cmshing club. I went into Napita, the 
29th, 1 caused 

8. Amen of Napita to rise : He gave me the whole of 

Heaven, the whole cif earth, the Nile all, the men all. 
Going up [Tj sat on the golden throne; I caused the 
four qema-B (31) to be done imto thee, 

9. Amen of Napifa, in Napita, and there were thirty-six 

men in it. I gave thee three great veBsela of brass 
[iiill of ] incense, four juga [full of] honey, three ditto 
of essence, 

10. One image of Amen of Puqem-atenin gold, two of Hor 

in gold, [the tliree weighing] three kn^ three Bceutn 
bottles of electruni, three vials of electrum, seven 
cnps of electrum, making in all. thirteen [pieces and 
weighing] one hundred thirty and four tfn*; two 
great jugs of bronze, 

11. tliirteen basins of bronze to preserve milk, two bronze 

mugs for [drinking] beer, six bronze vessels, [six] 
bronze jugs, six scent-bottles in bronze. I offered 
thee, Amen-em-ap, in the first month of Sha (?), in a 
great day, two bullocks 

12. and two fine (?) bulls, iu all foiu-; tw^o milch-cows (?) 

and two heifers (?), being four in all ; one calf fed 
with herbs and another sucking, being two in 

all * sixteen bronze UiiroUeb, two 

bronze tetiitet, ten bronze rob, 

13. two bronze bdtg, two bronze ap (32). Ooinguplike* 



' A town on Ibe Nile, near Napitd ; also called Ter. 

' After Chnba*' erBliialJon, 274-14 grammei. 

» 12244-92 gremnips. ' Sii or f 
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fleet (?) bull, my bow[men] went to Aloa (?). (38) 
They made a great slaughter amongst its [men] all, 
and took the .... ship' of the chief; they smote 
what there was in all his land ; (34) 

14. All the beasts of burthen (35) and homed cattle (36) 

which had been spared,' [even] those the towns of 
Kartep the great and Teloiueq" gave [unto me], 
The town of n. . . . ka* (37) sent men: there was 
slaughter [done] amongst them, and tJiere was sparing 
ofhfe 

15. done amongst them, and I cut down all the timber. 

The town of Tormenmou gave me twelve . . . ■' bulls 
for Amen of Napita and they were brought to Napita. 
The fourth mouth 

16. of Sha, the 26th, on the birth-day of the Son of the Sun, 

Nastosenen, the town of Saqsaqdimou gave six out 
of its bulls for Amen of Napita. my gracious father, 
and they were led to Napi- 

17. ta. The fourth month of Sha, the great day, [Tseing the 

return of] the day on which the crown had been 
given unto the Sou of the Sun, Nastosenen, people 
oflFered imto thee, Amen of Napita, twelve victims (?) 
with flour (?) and garlands of flowers (?), the people 
of Kalo- 

18. tep the great and Teroiileq; people offered imto thee, 

Amen of Napita, my gracious father, a big lamp from 
the town of Taqtat ; people brought thee .... bulls 
400, homed cattle 300, men 200, [for], Amen of Napi- 

19. ta, thy two thighs are prospering, and thy virtue is 

beneficent ; people gave thee, Amen of Napita, the 
land Beteq in offering of the people of Kasoua," 
together with poultry (?) and 



' A mutilated vrord. 

' Tbo text appeara b 
in linea 26, 26, 29, 83. 

' Pprhftps Kariep and Sfttoioiireq. The sits of llieie to 

' The iiBme of the towa has been portiallj erued. 

* An lUegiblo word. 

' Kasons sppean to be the ILaaav of Ammitan in 
printed Kihou in Salt'* ZVnixIi and Bmikh'i Corpud (t. ii 



> he oormpt here. I corrected it aftrr the patsagoa 
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20. female slaves for thee, 110 in all.' And againri 

Bent my bow[nien] ngainBt the foes in the town < 
Makhendnen ; they emote it and made a g 
slaughter amongst that which was with the (39) 

21. chief of Aikhentka; taking all the women prisonera 

all the beasts of burthen, a deal of gold, bulls 20965& 
homed cattle 505349, women 

22. 2236, aqit' belonging to the town of Katoldi, 3229 ; '. 

obliged [the chief] Pekak to give it all unto m«i 
After 1 had smitten all lands (?), I caused a lamn 
to be made unto theo, Amen of Napita, 
Katol- 

23. di twelve of its aqit ; I made thee two big bronze 

censers, which I caused to be set up in the Theban 
temple, Ameti of Napita, ray gracious father ; I _ 
offered thee six victims (?) from amongst [the spoili 
of] Katoldi ; 

24. I opened the house of the Golden Bull [to put in] t 

aqit belonging to Amen of Napita, my gracious fathoi 
And once more again I sent my bow[meu] agi 
the hostile lauds of Robal and Aka- 

25. Ikar. 1 made a great slaughter amongst that whid 

was with the chief of the land of Lobarden; all thi 
gold he had, which was considerable [and even] mora 
than could be counted, bulls 203246, homed cattli 
603108, all the women whom 

26. they spared from the rest, the chief gave it to me, [forj^f 

Amen t>f Napita, my gracious father, thy khopet^ 
is crushing and tliy counsel is beneficent. And once-^ 
more again, 1 sent the multitude 

27. [of my soldiers] against the hostile lands of Arrosa. 

made a great slaughter, I made, amongst those wboJ 
were with the chief of the town of Mesha in the landl 
Abeskhent, taking all women prisonera, all the beastaj 
of burthen, ten of gold 1212," bulls 22110, 



of Mafoudi (QufltremJre, Mimoi 

and the Taeaiti ; to-ila;, Onali a 

' Lit., "with tlij poultry nnd 

' I do not know what Iheae oi 



r VEptiple, I. ii, p. 165) between SouAkia j 




28. all the woraeu, homed cattle 45200; the chiuf gave it 

[all] to me, which was nil he poasesaeil (?j, [lor], 
Amen of Napita, my gracious father, thy name ie 
right gracious and thy virtue is beneficent. And 
once more again, I 

29. sent my bow[nien] against the hostile land of Makhi- 

sherkhert. I made a great slaughter, and the chief 
gave me from what was hia whatever had been 
spared, all [the men], all the women. He gave it unto 
me, and I 
80. took bulls 203146, horned cattle 33400, [for], U Amen 
of Xapita, my gracious father, thy khopenh is crushing, 
and whatever thou dost for me is greatly magnificent. 
Once more a- 

31. gain, I sent the multitude of my soldiers against the 

hostile land of Mikhentka. The foe made a stand 
against me in the towu of Nehasavsar. I struck a 
blow against it, 1 made a great slaughter : 

32. I made [the eanie] against those who were with the 

chief of Tamakbi. I took all their wives, all their 
horses, gold [to the value of] tt^n 2000,' bulls 35330, 
homed cattle 555 

33. 26. whatever was spared amongst them ; for. Amen of 

Napita, my gracious father, giveth mo all the lands: 
His i-hope^h is crushing. His virtue is beneficent, 

34. His names are greatly beneficent, and He caused me 

to act, Ameu of Napita, my gracious father. And 
once more again, they upset (40) the things of Ameu 
residing in Paqem-A- 

35. ten. I sent the multitude of my soldiers 

the prowess (?) of king, I. h. s. Aspalnt 

[I sent my bowmen] against the hostile land of Madi,' 
and it gave to them 

36. [all] its things. My great prowess (?) wliich my 

gracious father Amen of Napita had given unto me, 
my gracious father Amen of Paqem-aten gave it unto 
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37. He oaid imto me, my gracious father Amsn of Paqera- 

ten. Haying, " I give thee my how and the strength 
which is in it, and my valour. I give thee all hostile 
I&nds in captivity, 

38. under thy two sandals." And once more again, tlie foa 

of Madi (41) robbed the things of the estates of Bu 
residing in Ter, [which had been conquered] by t 
prowess (?) of King 

39. Aspaliit, My prowess (?) came : she granted it to i 

Bast residing in Ter, my gracious mother; she gavi 

me her greatly gracious, a happy old age, t 

light 

40. of her excellent virtues, for, thy Majesty it is, thy grei 

splendour it is that made me, Amen of Napita, u 
gracious father, that 

41. made my prowess (?) excellent, and my kbopenh^ cruel 

ing, truly, Amen of Napita my gracious fathei 

being that 

42 



' 'Li\,,"\i\» khoptth." 



Notes. 



The iablet of NaatoBenen is not written like Piftnkhi's, 
Nuat Miamoun's and Aspalut's texts, in the cnnventional 
style of Egyptian epigraphy : the inscription thereon ie 
mixed fi-ora the beginning to the end with a great many 
forms peculiar to (he dialect of Ethiopia. Since the days 
of early colonisation by the great sovereigns of the 
Xllth Dynasty, and even since the lees remote times 
of Thotmes ITI and Raraaes II, the pure Egyptian first 
spoken by the settlera had been aadly corrupted, both 
^yy a. slow but steady infiltration of alien words and by 
the natural work of years. So long as Ethiopia was 
a part of Egypt, or remained in direct relations with 
Egypt, the priesthood of Napata kept intact the for- 
mulas of classical Theban language : Tahraqa's or Pifinkhi'a 
deeds are told in the same phrases and with nearly the 
same words as Thotmes 's or Seti's conquests. But imme- 
diately after Nuat Miamoun's retreat, wlien communications 
between the lands to the north and tlie lands to tlie south 
of the first cataract became scarce and difficult enough 
to change the province of To-Qens and vice-royalty of 
Kouah into the distant and almost fabulous kingdom of 
Napata, the literary and grammatical traditions began to he 
put aside, and soon ended in being utterly forgotten : new 
words drawn from the popular stock of words filled up the 
place of the old unintelligible vocables, new idioms super- 
seded the turns and shades of expressions in which the 
scribes, benitx-esprifs of Thebes, had delighted hundreds of 
years before. 

The Demotic inscriptions of Candace are mute till now: 
Naatoaenen's and Horsiaters records are the only monu- 
ments of the Ethiopian dialect known to me. It would be 
difficult to gather, from two texts only, the elements for a 
grammatical outline of Ethiopian dialect. I must content 
myself with explaining as well as possible some of the new 



2!4 liif-ription of Kinij NnHtoimeti. 

fonna I have been able to find in the stele of NastoBeiKSf 

leaving to others the care of correcting and completing my 
work. 
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ttrxt month of Per. rD is evidentl; 

e 8, ni|j!llI,A instead of cnjlililft* 
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It was known already that ■=>■ (from ■ ■<^' 
facere) was used frequently to build the causative or inten- 
sive form of the verbs : thus ^S^,^ a '^ found concur- 
r.ntlywith'^'^;^ and f ^^ from m'^™ 
inclinare, admovere. Phrases in which it is used to form 
subfitantive nouns are to this diiy peculiar to the Ethiopii 
dialect. Beaidea ^ (j [] ^ p J W^ T^q pcUjJ 
we find, line .;: ^ J^ [j ^ ^ "^C ^ ^1 nTOK^ 
neqptt|epeit noqp, and line 7, ^^ ^^ ~^"^Ar' 

^"7^1 ^Ts3 ^'^'^^'^ pti3M.ep «. KA-niTi 

which jihraees I have transcribed in Cnptic characters tt 

show that I consider the <=r> to be identical with the' 

Coptic p, ep. 1 think, but I would not affirm, that th 

of such phrases as {line 5) I J 

He caused me to he called, (hne 8) (1 ^."^ 

^^ ■ He govern* all eartlu, ia not the preposition 

'=' (Coptic e) of the old conjugation, but the p of pnoqpe^' 

pnjutee^c, ■=• J 



1 



position ^^m 

A 




nptioii oj hiuij Nustoiieiieii, i 

It must be aaid, once for all, tliat iii EtLiopian text* ; 
has exactly the value of the old Egyptiiin ^ and t- 
versa, Mi the sense of STl 
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5. The text gives: ^\^ 



^Ti-S To 



understand and to restore this phrase, one must put ouesclf 
into the spirit of Ethiopic eti'/urttf. The priests ot Ammon 
send from Napita to Meroe to chII in the nanit of God the 
Gracwun Child who dwells in that town. The gracious child, 
being no other than Prince Nastosenen, feigus not to under- 
stand that the call is intended for him, and addresses his 
subordinates with the half-broken formula. They answer, as in 
duty bound, that he is the twice gracious king whom Ammon 
loves. By the help of their answer, I restore tlie end of 

^i , &c. 1 related either to the gracious child or to 

the word 1 Jf king, is not the feminine pronoun — — , but 
the masculine — for !%_ The last half of the 
phrase is of doubtfiil meaning. The lost character alter 
'L is probably Mi for Egyptian QTl ; but "^ ^ 
is a word of rare occurrence. It seems to signify to dispose 
(with gA for a determinative, to dispose one's thoughts or 
words), hence to resolve, and even to praise (?). If so, 

V^'E'll m ^ ['il "■'«:''' ^ '"™'''*"' •■^'" ■" 

manifest (lit. open) onr reaolutionn," or perhaps, "our zeal," 
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' We will not i 



[to search] amongst me," Suddtn changes of pronouns i 
very frequent in Egyptian. The officers of King Nastosenen 
begin with speaking collectively " We will nut," and before 
the end of the phrase is reached every one of them. 
tUinkiug only of himself, subsides into the first person 
singidar, " amongst me." 

7. For the explication of the form /^^ 1] c^ ^ ''^^^ 8ee_ 
MiUinget d'ArcIuhlope Egyptienne, t. i, p. 327 note 1. 



is given by Brugsch (Dictionary|A 
p. 1564). It has two meanings: 1, pelUre, puhare, pedt 

{Papyrus (/nosti(/ue da Louvre it transcripHonK grecques, pL 
lines 13 and 14) Ait-ai^k teham n p aiten n rat-trt-k, Puli 
terrampede tuo ; 2, hence, ahire, profichci, as is the case heraJ; 

passant ^^ has often the value of i?^T (Brugsch, Diet., 
p. 1705). P5J7KIJ '^ *^ ideograpliiciil variant of l*^^ 
(Brugsch, Diet., p. 1705 and 1358) involvere, involvere sese. I 
do not know the precise meaning of D ] "jj : it must be 
a kind of garment, perhaps the great royal cloak of the 
Ethiopic kings. 



The subject ofS^^^^^^h 
which 18 built after the fashion of 
The word ^ A is ton-owed froB 

which has been preserved iii the Arabic 

Napita." 



I 



a Semitic root 



arc " the cittzene 





_ jj is probably identical in regard of 

theformto <=>-^-^A[' *=*PJ'l^^'" ^^ ^o*" 

it ia na'HTS (i^j^^) a province, a 

loiciK from ]1 to judge, togooern: — <=>^i (10 ^^Jt 

pX)Lei,mX, seetDfl to siguify "to govern, to judge" nil 









'I.TH 



sign Jf^ is a rectified forni of the hieratic J^ ^ a^ite. : thus 
■we may restore ^^^ \p\\\\\ ^^ instead of ^ ^^^^ '^ 
P^Jt "May he laud I" or " he will laud." ^"^ffi^-^* 
must be the name of a place, though the determinative ^ 
be wanting by some inadvertence of the scribe. Such 
omiBsioitB are by no means iincommon at the end of a 
line. At the end of line 16 we have (1 rft for the 

0^1) of line 24. The whole phrase must be read 

nV'>— ^o^l^=='B^^'= He um h,.d u, 

Dengow. ffi ^ ^^ ^ is old Boni/olah, where the 

Btele of King Nastoseneu has been found. 



The Bubaequent characters want some expIicatioQ to be 
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,on< 




uoirectly uiiflerstood. They aru written 
I take :>at£. to be the idoogi-aph of |^i . or some other 
verb of the same meaning. ^ would be totally uniiil 
ligible unless we Imd further a. phrase in which it 
as the determinative of ^_^ versun, adverstis 
^ Oi J] dancing, dancing to the face of Ba, bf) 

Rd. ^ or O I muat be evidently iute.uded for the 
^ determinative of ^ or >t-^^- The meaninf; of 

the whole phrase muat be therefore : " I proceeded to 

( '^^^ ^*v. ^**'' "' '''* *^''' '^^^ '^^^ landing-place of 

Nile, erossing [the river] before the temple of ES." 

16. nil A' n(] or even Ra is the verb of motiou 
generally need by the Ethiopic scribe. It haa been fouiid_ 
only ouoe under the fomi ^^^^-'^ '" old Egj-ptii 
monumeutB (Brugsch, Diet., p, 1162). It is the Coptio ( 
transire, transgredi. We have here the compound l[l , 
written otherwise (1. 13) 'U A ^ f=j ire supra, to i 
and further (Obv. 1. 4) 01] A__^ ire infra, to descend. 
compound verba of that form, the subject is either iiieer 
between the root and the preposition, or put immediately 
after the preposition, ae in. uj] 



to 



unto Amen of Napita, and 



26) / went up to do kani 
© ^^ 

Jj (h 6) I leent up to do honour vnto Bast. 

17. The form ^ ^^ ^^ is very cnrious, as being" 
brought to triliteration by intercalation ttf q, Thti 
inserted dental is sometimes u "^^ as in ^~^ v\ \ 
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{inetead of ^ \ • but commoul}' a =. ■ ^^ m men 

for ^,f,, P^X^^"^ (Brugsch, Diet., p. 1339) for 
P^X^ (I^-' P- '^1^)- P-^^ (I^-P- ^344) for 

p^^^ ^M. f^*^- p- ^^'^'^^ *''*'■ ™M, ""'^ ""^"y 

others which I have cited elsewhere, 

fjclif^S^ The chief difficulty of the pliraae lies with 

®\\ sr . . . . If we were to judge after other paBsagea 

© would be the • of Egyptian texts, and ' <^ should 

be read sr^ : I take it, however, to be the sign of redupU- 

oation © or \\© or \^ aep $en, bis, © ser {*ep sen) must 

""" srsr, which is the quadriliteral form of the 

above quoted gjj As for 4-1, it is to be found 

frequently in our Btele (B, lijiee tJ-7) ^^V \, (B. '"le 26) 

(B, line 28) QT) -I- ^ where the variants 

it to be meant for 1^, Indeed, it ia only the 

■mmon hieratic form t-{- of 1^ slightly rectified to 

it the style of hieroglyphic characters. <c^>®f '^ ^^^ 

by the poBseaaive 1k ST) is one of those nuuna formed 

by the sufSxion of the pronotma Km^^ — •^_ 1^ "!■ 

, masculine — ti— to a root. In old Egyptian each part of 

she compound retains its own value, so that the root, 

^though turned into a noun, keeps its verbal power and 

■^■r-r, © >e Ti, n \\ 

aius able to take a regime : ^^^^ 

Vol. IV. 
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pi. V, line 1). he is loved by him who curve* his back 

[befo„ hi,„]. ^ra^Zp;Z^:^J_ 

IB a notm ^K rD ^. The : he hi* rurred, 

with a regime 'fc^ ^ ^ ^'* ^'^^' <=* <=> 1 V "^ 

formed with the root "" '~ and the pronoun 14-^ ; [the] 
he has praued or t( has been praised: AK gT) ' ©4- 

doing my it is praised, doing my praise. 

19. In the variant ^^ v^ compared with 

00^^ C^ rj[ the sign ^ is evidently a homophone 
of «=^ to, fa. Now the temple of Amen of Napata 
was situated upon a hill called /^ du-tiab, the 8acred 
Hill. I think that ftS is a picture of the hill upon which 
the temple stood ; in which case it would be eaay ■ 
understand how it is that ffS a hill, variant of c^ tu, i 
a hill, has been eubetituted for ^= in the name 



20. ® tJ\ '^ evidently a mietake of the Ethioj^ 

Bcribe for """^ ® t/i : •* inuet have originated ii 
hieratic original of the inscription Itf ^^^ where 
= ^3F^ may be easily mistaken Ibr ■ I j = — — . 

.i.j^5[i,id»«c.iwi.ij^7;;-Y,J3 

^-*^ Indeed, we have but to turn the determinativ 
I 7i ■ 

^5^ into liieratic to feel convinced that jf is 
variant of *S^. The engraver seeing "Sf^. and perhapj 
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not knowing how to traiiacribe it, rectified a little tJie 
hieratic and tranefonned y?" into X 

22. The giftn of Araen to thu kijig are enumerated 
tw-ice in tliis etele. lat (line 16-17), '^~°^1J) ^ 

I Ol Mll'^-^ D W ^ i!'^5«^ Aa I have observed 
ab-eady, the (j'^^ of line 16 is the (j^^^ 
of line 24 : the engraver forgot to put the determinative 
after U ^Tj _ The name of the country hae been 
preserved in the jA^ Aloah of Arabian geograpliers. 
The kingdom of Aloah lay along the banks of the Bahr- 
el-Azrek, and CaiUiaud fonnd t-wo ephiuxeB of red granite 
in the ruine of its capital jjj^, Aloah was the south 
part of Kuah, and D To-qetis, the Nubia, the north 

part of it. tep {_paut] must be the eame, and is 

a dialectic variant of In Ethiopic, the phonetic 

value of ^ I was ^^ ^^ ^*^ (A, line 24), ^ -^ 
(B, line 20-29), ^°^ (B,line24), □'^J^ {B,line37): 
fil being thus a homophone of --isjs-' ^ ^ , |',' beeomeB only 
a phonetic variant of 1 1 1 i M The queBtion ie : Wan the 
reading ^^^. peculiar to Ethiopian people, or is it to be ex- 
tended to Egyptian monumenta ? Ethiopian people eeem to 
have frequently inverted the .order of letters in alliterative 
■tcorda; thuf w*e have (B, line 8) g i=> ";'. heaven for 
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° pet. It is liigiily probably that the Ethiopian q^^ 
is only an inversion of the Egyptian ^ • Coptic (Jrf, 



--yiVn^U.k^^ 



o 



n 



I have not found elsewhere the v which begins the word 
y ^. and I feel imable to decipher it, though it 

occurs very frequently in this stele. ^1 

• °0|''^^'^^_ The group ^ is for "^ 
people : ^ is a lioani for offennge and an ideographic"" 
variant of .—a— , to offer. Instead of ^^ ^ "^" 
the text gives r^^ ^ ^^ the first sign beinj 

kind of goose holding a bud of lotus. The detenuinati 
^^ proves that the whole group must be read zew^a^ 
I think that T^^ is uot a legitimate variant, but only a. 
fault of transeription, ^^ written in hieratic is ^^5* • 
now there are many birds which assume in hieratic M^^| 
form not unlike that of ^V, the '^^ the "^^ th^H 
7\ _ &c. It ia highly probable that the engraver took 
j^ff for a bird holding a lotus-bud, making a new sign of 
what ought to have been ^^^ At all events, the eeni 
offerings is certain, 

reading of Jl =^ " th« spot of sacrifice." 





ia called 
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form of article ^^i^ derived from hieratic 
' *7^. Line 35 p.f. there ia /*^ for X<^ owing to i. 
confusion between T^ = a^ and ^^ '* 

86. Correct ^ Ij □ Jjjlj] c^ | r^l | 
I The laet word t (1(1 J f i« lit. •■ a iliade." 

27. ri,^^; or ^^t 

<^-™ and 'y^'^So in the >lele of Horsiatef (line 20, 

160). It must have heen situated between Dongolah and 

^T|i the nmv^ of Ptolemy (Brugsoh, G. Int., t. i, 

I p. 104), but I have not been able to identify its exact 

«te. 

I have been ■=> t] S(} " XN '"''t^ "• feiainine article; but 

I the Ethiopians had Inst the notion of gender as well as 

that of numbL-r. We have in Hue 3(J another instance of 



29. ^^"^I. The sign I or ^ (cf. p. 219, note 17) 

I in used here an in Egyptian Demotic texts for feminine 

I — » . For the explanation of thut gift, see tlie numerous 

[ wall-pictures in which goddesses aie represented suckling 

a king, and giving him, with their milk, life and power, 

»• ^i>^k™VSfJ:;S'-*5aveitto 
I me, in [her] embrace, the good life " The unknown 
I determinative ^ is only a hieratic form of the U8ua] 

- 0. 



31, j^. 



of Kivij A'astoietieii. 
1^ ^ A 1 1 ft i= - 



■ prep 



I ciiniiot guess of what kiml the four kemd were, in eadlf 
of which niue men were, unless the scribe has designat* 
by it the mats de cocagne, ivhich are not tuifrequently se< 
iu the repreaentatioiiB of Ptolemaic times. 

32. For the names of vases imd other metallic object 
see Lepsiua, Die MetalU, p. 100-101. 

33. It is necessary to eorrect thus: Q {] \^ 

^'- :^l\\\W^~Z- The .ign 
is another form for ^^ and the whole passage muet 1 
translated " it killed to t^s- aiirov yry;'' I do not remembt 
having seen in Egyptian a phrase in which AX* had I 
sense it has in Nastosenen's narrative; but there 
numerous instances of such Hbe constructions in Ethiopio 

't)_ In the last phrase, the possessive pronoi 
t^kes the final =.■ ^^ilO ° (of, 
^:=:a Ac., and governs its regimen by means of the 
preposition —*•. 



K 



onik^H 
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35. V V J ^ , ^^^' y. J IV ^, ^ ^J^® prototype 

of Coptic xefiiltK, ni, jumentum ; pi. xefiiltCJOOTI, 

jumenta, quadrupeda^ not to be found in Brugsch's Dictionary. 

36. ^^^"^ Correct "^^^ 

37. ^i^Ci U ' Correct ;^?iC^ U 

38. r — * is for t^ on, rursus^ iterutn. Trans- 



lated into hieratic A. becomes ^ y^ 1^^» which 

accounts for the confusion between x^^ — ^ and A.. 



39. A^ ^ is exactly the form of the Theban article 
ne, as well as D^ is the exact form of ne to be^ and 

words becomes e in middle Egyptian and in Coptic. 



40. Read: ^%i ° "^V^ instead of *^ ^ 



' ° °r n 



"• ^ kTi^rti -'-'"f MTiirti 






" 



ON THE PATE OF THE NATIVITY. 



) Mr. BosANtjuET Bv Db. Lauth (Moinoid 



Send Sail Ffbruary, 1876. 

Dear Sir, 

You have treated in these same Transactions^ 
interestingly, and as it seenie to me, most suceessfiUly. iipt 
the date of Christ's nativity. As this subject concerns i 
only our belief as Chiistiaiis, but also our science as t 
nolugists, you will not deem it siiperfiuous that I 
endeavour to afford several new points of view, in order il 
corroborate your result, tending to fix the year 3 before o 
common era as the very year of Christ's nativity. 

I. This date is borne out as the true one by the simpl 
computation that the Iloman indirtious, even in our ow 
calendar down to this day, are reckoned by the addition o 
3 years to the number of the current year. Thus, 
instance, we obtain tb© corresponding indictional ciphei 
1874 by dividing -i-f-J^, making 125 cycles, remainder 2, ) 
this number 2 forms the signature of our present year 1 
Hence it follows that the peutekaidekaeteric period i 
have begun originally just with the year 3 before our ( 
If it be objected that tbe indictions really, as a practical 
cycle, begin ■witli 312, in the reign of Constantine, it muat be 
borne in mind that the first general enrolment of the great 
R.omau empire issued from Augustus, and that Quirinutft 
governor of Syria according to St. Luke, was the execute 
of the imperial edict, during his governorship from —4 to H 
as is demonstrated by Dr. Zumpt's valuable essay, Thi 




' " Ttmnuotions of tbe Society of BibliMl ArnhBoIogy," 1872, p. 98. 
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enrolment {airo^pa^ri) of Quirinua' is styled irpaTt], even as 
much witli respect to his second a-rroypa<p'^ in A.D. 9 — which 
■was a partial oue, and only relating to Archelaus and his 
province — as beeaiiae it was the first of all, the model of the 
Buheequeut enrolments for military or census purposes, hi 
the same manner as we in onr calendars continue to en- 
register the Roman indictions, without making any use of 
them, BO they may have been latent or dropped between 
Augustus and Constaiitine ; this omission ia owing to circura- 
Btances either unknown to us for the want of sources, or to 
the intrusion of other cycles during the above-mentioned 
interval. We call in German this indictional number 
"Boemer-Zins-Zahl" = flonwnorMTO censualia fnonerm, and, 
indeed, the existence of this entry, even in our calendars, 
warrants us that the primordial census happened in the year 
3 before our common era. 

II. When Dionysius Exiguus in A.D. 525, 200 years after 
the decree of the Nictean Council (a.d. 325) concerning the 
Passover-feast, fixed for the first time the Christian era, he 
chose this very year 525, just because' with it the 35th in- 
dictional cycle expired {^^ = 35), and he thus indicated 
expressly that our Lord's nativity coincided with the begin- 
ning of an indiction, viz., he acknowledged the temporal 
ooncmrence of the Virgin Mary's delivery with Augustus' 
edict, carried out by Quirinus. If so, it is the more to be 
wondered at that he made a blunder of 3 years, for, by all we 
know of him, he was a learned man, who must have had 
knowledge of the true epoch of the indictions. 

I am going to explain this notory contradiction, and to 
prove that Dionysius' error originated not from ignorance, 
but firom a current system of the Alexandrian mathematicians 
and chronolo gists. 

Let us begin with Thpon, This veiy accurate astronomer 
•fixes the epoch of Menophres or the Sothiac period as hap- 
pening 1705 years before 384 a.d. Hence it has been 
generally concluded that the year 1322 before Christ was the 

' It may be that alao the beginning of a iipw ApU-period with anno I 
■TB DioDjauinee co'operiited in thU det^nninate fliation, bo that our jabiUet 
BlUDeide Kith the SS-fiteric cyc\e of Che sirred Bull, 8ee birther under YI. 
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fiiet of this cycle. But, on the other aide, our astronora 
yea, the aimplest mathematical calculationa, prove strikingly 
that the 1st Thoth vague coincided with the 20th July 
during the tetraeterid 1325, 1324, 1323, 1322. Theou, thei^~ 
has chosen the last or fourth year (when the intercalstioi 
was made) of the tetraeterid instead of the Brat. 

The same difference of 3 years is met with in Ceneorinu 
who states that in the 100th year before 238 the dogetar n 
on the 20th July. This is 139 A.D., but we find that 1 
coincidence took place during the whole tetraeterid 136, 137ifl 
138, 139 AJ). It is evident that once more the fourth yeai 
is chosen for the first. 

Another instance is afforded by an Arabic writer,^ who^ 
coimts the first regnal year of Abttnus (Antoninus) ag t 
88(}th of the era of Bochtenasr (Nabonassar). The latt 
part of this year 880 belongs to 139 AJ). His warrant i 
Ptolemy. 

After ha^-ing observed this constant system of Alexi 
drian astronomers or chronologiste, I was led to tJie convictiofi] 
that this manner of reckoning was owing to Egyptian aourcet 
and that it was derived from an astro nomiccMialei 
method connected with the apparition of a rac-morable ttar. 

In reading this word you will have guessed iuBtantt]!^ 
that I am gohig to speak on the celebrated star of t 
Magiann; but I intend not to treat this matter at large or b 
an especial purpose. This etar has been deemed a m^to 
rising suddenly and vanishiag again after a abort detayn 
Othei-8 have thought of a romet with a longer apparitioD.'fl 
Kepler and Ideler have identified if with the conjunction of\^ 
Saturn and Jupiter, happening 747 A.U.C., or 7 B.C. Kepler 
was himself an eye-witness of such a conjunction in 1603; 
in lti04 it was associated with Mars, and there also appeared 
a new fxed star, " Stella nova in pede Serpentarii." Why 
should there not have been at the eame time a memorable 
coincidence, for instance, in the Egj-ptian calendar, so that 
the Magi of the East, led by the apparition of an extraordi 
phenomenon, went to Jeinisalem in search of the i 




' Irtflrr, " Hnndbuch dpr Chroiiologie,' 
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"King of the Jews "? I think such a plurality of heavenly 
siguH would not be ill suited to the chronological centre of 
mankind. 

III. It ia generally allowed and acknowledged that the 
birth of the Messias was thought of in connection with a 
peculiar «tar. When in the time of Hadrian, 120 A.D., a 
Jewish pretender arose, with the professed intention to 
rcHuscitate the Davidic kingdom and tlie political powei- of 
the Jews, he assiuned the name Bar-Coc/iab (Bap-yo'}(fffds), 
" Son of t/tf Star." This presumptuous title was converted, 
after his defeat, into Bar-('ozaJb, " Son of the Lie," and Jeru- 
Balem levelled with the soil was called Aelia (Hadriani). 
I am now going to establish that even in the time of the 
first overthrow under VeHpaaiauuB and Titus, the idea of an 
extraordinary star prevailed. Saetouius tells that it was a 
generfil opinion in the whole world, " in fatis esse, ut 
(homines) JudosA profecti, renim potu-entur," and that Veu- 
pasianufl, because he had vanquinhed Galba and Vitellius, 
after his starting up from his province of Judsea, referred this 
omen to his own person ; indeed, lie was styled, like the other 
emperora, "the god," "penuter," by the Egyptians. But it 
deserves especial notice tliat this word nutfr, " god," is foimd 
expressed (•>/ a »tar (*) far the firxt time iit the cartouche of 
Vespagianus. We see therein a euiilirniation not only of Sue- 
tonius'a report, but also of the fact that Vespasian annexed 
to himself what was meant originally as sn attribute of the 
Heseias. Hence we could easily infer that really an extra- 
ordinary apparition of a atar had happened at the birth ot 
the Messias. 

Now let us consider the Egyptian '^lendar. consisting of 
the so-called wandering (vague) year and the fixed (leap) 
Sothiac year. Theee double fonns prevailed not only 
amongst the astronomers, but also in civil life, notwith- 
standing the fixation performed in 25 B.C., un<ler AugustUH.* 
Thus, for instance, a Graico- demotic inscription* is dated. 

' Cr. my treatue on tliia Bubjr?ct, entitled " Die Si^linlttoge dcs Euergetea und 
AuguBtQs" (The InterooJnry Dnys of Kuergetes and Aiigualui) in the Tratif. 
of the Bojal Acudemj of Munit-h, Feliruiry, 1874. 

' Cf. ZeitiPhrift far »ej7pti«che Sprwhe u, AilpplJi, 1872, p. 31. 
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"year 17th of Tiberius, the 18th Tybi of the Ionian — Irt 
Mechir of the Egyptian." Both these dates correspond to 
the 13th January. 31 A.D. Then, if we make the application 
of this double calendar backwards to the temporal horii 
of Christ's birth, we find that the dogttar, or Siriiig {Sothi»\ 
rogf heliacally on the \st Mestyri vague during the tetraeterid S^ 
4, 3, 2 before our era, I ekiall prove in a larger work of 
mine (" Sothis ") which I am now composing, that the 
Eg3'ptian8 noticed the minor coincidences as well as the 
chief ones wlien the rising of Sii-ius coincided with 
first day of the first month {Thoth vague). It is m 
required to enter here into a more especial investigation ; 
may suffice to cite the great authority of the Tanitic de( 
where it is stated that the uoincidence of the riaing dogsl 
(aiTTpov TO Trjv 'IiTtos) with the first day of Payni va( 
{ayerat t^ vovfiijiiia tov Travyl ft/qvot) caused the fixation. 
Euergetes I. 

Thus, then, it must be considered as a proved fact thi 
the learned Egyptians noticed the apparition of the m( 
splendid dogstar in the tetraeterid 5, 4, 3, 2 as a vei 
memorable one. Now we conceive (better, I think, thait'^ 
before) why Herod, that jealous and cruel tyrant, when h< 
ordered the innocent babes to be slaughtered, asked front' 
the Magiaiis (St. Matthew ii, 7) the accurate time of the 
appearance of the star, and why he slaughtered the Bethle- 
hemitic children, atro SteroDi KaX KarroTepo) (ii, 16), "a Inmatu 
et infra." For, indeed, according to your thesis and my addi- 
tional proofs, that 3 before our era = birth of Christ, there 
were two yenra of the tetraeterid elapsed, in which the heliacal 
rising of the dogatar had corresponded to the 1st Mesori 
vugue. I think no other hi/pothesis accon/ite so well for thsi 
SteToCs or bimatiis as mine, and we have thus found t/ie very\ 
tource of Herod''s qiifntian and the Magiang anstoer. 

IV. This queption of Herod's about the exact time of thft' 
appearance of the star was not made without a good reason, 
concerning, as it did, the birth of a new king : iroC 6 rex^el? 
fiaa-tXevi rmv 'lovtaimv, " Where is the (new-) bom King of 
the Jews ? " the Magians themselves had asked. This 
character as a " King of the Jews " remained, in fact. 
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1^ attached intiiiiately to the MeBsins till Htb death, the death 
L the cross, with tLe inscription, " Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judieorum." Heuce the very excited suspicion of the jealous 
tyrant, who was himself an intruder upon the last national 
dynasty of the HastiioneaES. lu the sacfed books was 
announced a new king from David's stem — the more reason 
to Herod for fear, who did not spare even a son of his iu the 
general slaughter of Bethlehem. 

It has been deemed a proof to the contrary, that Flavins 
Joscphus keeps a deep silence about this Hcrodian dend ; 
but he may have forgotten to mention it, not having found 
it in the work of his wan-ant, Nicolaus Damascenus, court- 
historian of Herod. But this lacuna is fully compensated by 
Macrohius. This author, who in his book, " Saturnalia," 
. nowhere bespeaks himself a Cliristian, tells (ii, 4) as an 
I anecdote of Augustus, " Quum audivisset, inter pvero», quos 
in Syria HerodtK rex .ludseorum infra btmatum juBsit iuterfici, 
Jtliuni quoque ejus occisuni (esse), ait, 'Melius est Herodis 
porcum esse quam_/i7tuni."" Had Macrobius said "... porcum 
. . . puerum," he would have conomitted an ambiguity, puer 
signifying also slave, but the quibble would have been 
more striking in Latiji. I warrant that Augustus spoke it 
in the Greek language, Bi/ ehat ij viov. The same quibble 
between fes and viets is met with already in Aristophanes. 
The meaning of Augustus was, " It is better to be one of the 
twine of Herod than his son, for the former, he, being a Jew, 
does not slaughter." 

I am going now to produce a further reason in behalf of 
my bypothesie, that the search after the two -years'- old 
children originated from the Egyptian double year and the 
coincidence of the rising dogstar with 1st Mesori during the 
tetraeterid 5-2 B.C. 

In a former work' I have proved that the name of the 
montli Mesori is to be decomposed into m^g, "birth," and 
Jloi-i, "of HoruB." I have stated that in this month's 
name is revealed a great di/nantie festivity, Horus being the 
type and model of all legitimate iucceaors or crown-princes. In 



" Leg Zodiaques do D^ndendi," 18G1. 
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another treatise' I have shown that the terpeni held hj' 
Horns is an emblem proper to this youthful god, who, like 
Herciiles, even in his cradle overthrows all fiendish reptilee. 
Now, this emblem of llorua ia always met with in hie ham 
as symbolical of the month Mesori. Then the Magians cottU 
with full reason, ask for the horn kivi}, because the risjnj 
dogetar was announcing meanwhile the first tetraeterid t 
Menori. But it is to be noted that even in the fact thsl 
Christ's nativity is not congruent with ihnjlrst year, we p 
sesa a wamint fur His historical and independent existence.^ 
V. Taking into consideration the rialionality of the M» 
gians, I cannot help citing Chalcidius,* although hia pa«sag1 
may be founded upon St. Matthew's : " Sane uotanda i 
alia sanctior et venerablior hiatoria, quw perliibet de ort 
KtelltF cujvtdam, non morbna morteaqne denunriantia, i 
descensum Dei venei'abiJis ad humante conversatioms i 
rumque mortalium gratiam, qnam stellam, qnura nocturn 
itinere suscepisBeut Chaliiworutn profecto sapientes viri i 
consideration e renim cceleatium satis exereitati, 
dicuutur recentia Dei ortum; repertaque ilia majeatate pueri! 
veherati esse et vottt, Deo tanto convenienter nuucupaBse.**] 
But how do we explain the peculiarity that these three t 
mfn have received the title o{king» in the tradition, the saere 
text styling them only fidyai? Perhaps the Eusebian list o 
Manetho'a SXVIIth Dynasty throwa seme light on thai 
poiut ; whereas Africanus had placed Aapum after Kambyse 
as second reign, Ensebiua exhibits after Kafiffvaijs the read- 
ing, ^^fuiiyot, 7 montha," e0aal\eva-a'; iu full harmony with 
Herodotus, iii, 67 : 6 Si Sij /idrfos — effaaiXfuae. Hence it 
follows that in the time bet'snxt Africanua (222) and Euser-J 
biu8 (325) a change had taken place in respect to ' 
designation of the interregnum. This eirciunstance may J 
possibly account for the peculiarity of the names — legendary 
ouea — formed afterwards as noinina propria of the three 
Magians, perhaps with respect to their gifts — gold, irankin- 
ceuse, and myrrh. 

■ "tjber altggj'pIiBclip Munik " (Sitiungeberichte d. E. Akad. d. W. 187S 




0,1 tilt Vale 0/ thf Xuth-ihf. 

If we consider these nainea, Caspar, Melchior, Baltliaaar. 
■tinder such a poiut of view, we may find a meaning therein. 
Jt is well known from Berosus and Syncellus, that the most 
antueut town Sipara, near Babylon, waa dedicated to the 
' Siiu, and held the sacred books concerning the flood ot 
Xisutliros. Snppoeiug, now, that a syllable ov word like 
J4D3 kinn^, meaning " throne," was prefixed, we should 
obtain a compound name Cai-sipar, or Caspar, with the mean- 
ing "throne of Sipara." In the same manner Baltli-asar 
-wonld be decomposed into ri^yS baalth, " domination," and 
"llttW Aichur, "Assyria," written Jitarin the oldest Egyptian 
tests. There is a representation in one uf the Roman catA- 
oombs' where one Magian of the three wears a cap or hat 
like the Assi/riang. 

If we look on the third one, who occupies usually the 
middle of them, he is always represented as a black man, but 
not of the usual negro type. It is the Melch-ior, whose name 
betrays, no doubt, the Semitic ront T^ melech, "king." As 
to the second conetitutive part of his name, it is surely the 
Egyptian word aur written IN^ jtor, " the Nile." Now, in 
the same manner as Homer takes AtyvTnos both for the 
river and the laud of Egypt, so we obtain fur Melch-ior the 
meaning. "King of Egypt"; and hia black colour may be 
attributed to the original meaning o\' Cham-: Kemi. Xij/tia, 
the " black -grounded land," fieXayyaioi;. At any rate, the 
three names were formed with respect to the three oldest 
kingdoms of the ancient world, Bahylonui, Asuyria, Egypt, in 
order to state that these states, or theit representatives or 
kings, might be considered as doing homage to the new-born 
King of the Jews. 

VI. There ia another point which betraya an Egyptian 
origin — the exact day of Christ's nativity, aa related by 
Clemens of Alexandria. You have already made mention of 
it in your valuable paper by translating, '■ Our Lord was 
born in the twenty-eighth year" (that is, the 28th yearof tlie 
Egyptian era of the battle of Actium, Aug. B.0, 3-2), " when 
first the census was ordered to be taken in the reign of 
' Wineman, " The Choroli of the CilMomhs." 
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Augustus. Aud there are those who have determmad l 
only the year of the Lord's birth, but also the day ; and tbi 
Bay that it took place iu the 28tU year of Augustus, and i 
the 25th day of Pachon(B)." — Strom. 1. 

I may here obeerve, tliat the 28th year siuce the battle fl 
Actium, if we pay no attention to the Nabonaase 
was countbd from September B.C. 31, as you have stated j 
your note. Thus we have once more the year 3 before o 
era as the exact year of Christ's nativity. 

As to th« tiaditinn that the 25th Pac/ion{s) was His t 
day, it is of course merely Egyptian, and miist be judgi 
by the Egyptian calendar, of the vague year, in the i 
manner as we have met with the mont/i Me«ori. Now it j 
very remarkable that the god Chonx, the thii'd member \ 
the divine triad at Thebes, performs the same rule • 
respect to tho moon as Ilorug with respect to the sati. 
representations agree perfectly with this hj-po thesis, show 
the god Chons always with the full moon on his bead, ^ 
in his highest degree of development. 

Furthermore, in my above-mentioned work, "Les ', 
dianues de Denderah," I have proved by evidence that t 
name Pa-Chons was derived i'rom a great festival, held i 
the night of the j'uU-^noon. A Greek papyrus in the Museui 
at Leydeu bears: SeX^venjoiv na^aiv xi, and I have note 
" Cette date du 25 Pachon(8) pour la l^te lunaire > 
aeXifveiTja est tr^s- remarqnable." Indeed, the Egyptiaoj 
could not choose another date of their whole calendar, j 
they inteudrtd to make the Lord's birth-day coincide withtl 
most striking lunar festivity. 

If we pay but a little attention to the character of t 
vague year, we are convinced in a short time that the sam 
lunar phases returned after every 25th year; this number a 
vague years being equal to SOU synodic months of about 2^ 
days each, so that 59 days represent a double lunation, Yol 
perceive that I am speaking of the so-called Apis-period, 
the work I am now occupied with, I have stated, on mom 
mental pruofa frum Edfu, that the t/ear 3 before our com 
Dioiiysian era is the 22nd of the cycU, having a» signature t 
nvDilier ^ i.e., on the 1st Thoth the moon had about thi 
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dajs passed its pleniluuiuin. Counting until 25 Pachona we 
' obtain 24H daya, which divided by 59, or the duuble hmation, 
gives the quotient of 4, equal 8 months of 29^ days each, 
with remainder 12, that is, very near a full-nioon,^ tJ.E.D. 

Besides this great lunar fe«livai on the. 25(A Pachons, every 
22nd year of the Apis-period, there was annually, in the eame 
month, at the full moon, another feast, which I have pointed 
out in Plutarch, " De Is. et Oeir.," ch. 8, " lea Egyptiens croient 
le conhon im animal impur " (in this respect the Egyptians 
were the instructors of the Jews) . . . . " niais le motif qn'ils 
en donnent lors du sacrifiae c-t du repas d'un cochon, c^l^br^ une 
foi* Cannie, an temps de la pleine lune, en disant que Typhou 
Osiris on le croit uue fable," etc. I have men- 
tioned, moreover, the paeaage of Herodotus, ii, 47: " (il) 
iiapporte cette meme fBte ou Ton immolait et oil Ton mau- 
geait les cochons, k la luue (t^ SeX^vrj), et dit expressement, 
.que cela ne se faisait quune/ou par an, au temps de la pUine 
Iwie." Lastly, I Lave proved the truth of these testimoniea 
■by showing, iu the " Zodiac of Deuderah," a man within the 
Innar disc, lioldiitg a hog by the tail or the hind-lege, with 
the unquestionable gesture aud intention of an offeiTug, as 
the symbol of the month Pachons. You will perhaps wonder 
that 1 here insist upon a fact which seems not to be con- 
Sected with our question ; but allow me to direct your 
attention to the circumstance that we have herein a double 
exception of the rule, and " exceptiones semper sunt strictie- 
intei"pretationi8." For the Egyptians offered and ate 
bogs only once a-year, and iu this very point there ia the 
only difference betwixt them and the Jews iu regard to 
yo^Xorfia. The meaning of the Egyptians, when they had 
become Christians, and fixed Christ's birthday on the 25th 

»f achona, eeems to have been a double one — this night (full 
iQOont), within which falls the birth of our Saviour, was the 

> It miut be borne in mind that 309 synDdiciii months am too short b; 

1» ga 83* of 25 vague jcars. and that in the jenr wo arc ipenking of about 

4^ of die whole Sotbiap-period, to which tho Apia-period wa« attaohed, wore 

already gone. Differences' 11* 24- 36". If we add these to the remainder 12. 

W we ih»U hare 1** 11^ B-^ 8(?, almost eiaotlj a full moon. I have obtained this 

H iHiUt bj mere ealculatioD, without any help from Mtmnomicftl or lunar t*bte>. 

■ Toj.. IT. IB 
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deatli of all impurity, and at the Bame tame begsn tlte riK^ 
tion of the Jewish exclusive law with reBpect to eating 
hoge'-fleeh. 

I feel confirmed in this iiypothoeia by a passage of 
Hieronymue ad numernm Euueh. MMOLn = 120 
(Jerusalem) ab Aelio Hadriano condita . . , . et iu fronte ejw 
portse, qua Bethlehem egredimur, aits aculptus in marmore," 
It is clear that Hadrian intended this emblem as an ignominy 
for the Jews, not for the Christians. But ita application just 
on the door leading towards Bethlehem, points also to the 
above-mentioned overthrow of impurity, if not to Augustni 
quibble (v<t — vlat) with respect to the Bethlehemil 
slaughter. 

Returning to our 25th Pachone of the year 3 
our era, and reckoning backwards from tiie fixed 
1 Mesori = 20t.h July, we find the 25th Pachous correspond- 
ing with the 14th May. It is, at any rate, worth noticing 
that in a great part of southern Germany people write 
C+M + B+ on all their doors on the night preceding the 
of May, and let these signs stand until the end of that montlu' 
Here we see Caspar, Melchior, and Baltbaaar as a sort of 
Aveminci, or aXt^iKaKot saiutB, and invoked against all impure 
spirits. How far pagan or old Germanic traditions are 
mingled in these proceedings, I leave for others to examine 
and to decide. 

Finally, it seems that the Egyptians, in fixing our Lord's 
nativity on a fidl-moon, have intended to comprehend His 
whole hfetime between two memorable plenilunia. A similar 
remark may be mnde on the traditional birth-day, 25th of 
December,' in the ecclesiastical calendar. I think the meaning 
was to give him the normal length of life, 33^ years, or an 
average generation, three of which make a century ; but this 
and many other questions may yet remain undiscussed unl 
a favourable discoveiy affords new materials.' 
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1 Plutarcll (" De la. et Oiir.," as. 65A) relate* Hint the joong Uonii 
(ApirowpaTT)! — Har-pM'Ckrat, '■ Honn. the chilli") ii boro, wipl rii rpoirde 
jCtttipa-aS oTfXri nal ttapiv, nnd that the conreptioaul tlayg (this meaning toiwt 
belong Ui tbe upreision rat H Xox'^out ^fiipat) are fi:ajit«d, fttrA r^t rapi^ 
Ittiiittpuai. Here we tinvfl the Bame two epochs as in 35lh March to 25tb 
Dacembec, 9 month a. 
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VII. If I have not been unBUCcessftil in explaining the 
reason why we muet maintain ann. 3 before our Dionysian 
era as Christ's birth-year, by the lielp of Egyptian eources, I 
wish once more to draw your attention to Augnstus' general 
enrohnent, performed in the same year by QuirinuB through- 
out Syria and Palestine. It has been for many years my full 
conviction that the idea of this cadaster was inspired in the 
mind of the Roman emperor by an Egyptian custom. As 
this act of government fomis the genesis or starting-point 
of the true Christian era, you will perhaps not neglect a hint, 
although of a slight kind, derived from Egyptology, 

We learn from Diodorus and others, not least by the nature 
of the land itself, that geometrtf was thought au E/jyptian 
diaoovury, the yearly itiundatioa of the Nile necessitating 
continual moasureraente ; indeed we find almost in all tem- 
ples that the inferior slabs represented the Egyptian nomea, 
or provinces personified, with the respective productions, 
doing homage to the king, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Harris.' Dr. Bmgsch's geography of ancient Egj-pt is 
founded chiefly on such representations. He mentions, be- 
sides others,' a list of the Egyptian uomes and protecting 
divinities on the outer wall of the Theban temple of the 
goddess Ape (hippopotama). Although the figures and 
texts are greatly damaged, we read, nevertheless, without 
any difficulty or micertainty, t!ie names of Anlokrator Aai- 
aar{os) = Emperor Augustus. This monarch leads succes- 
sively all the nomes with theii- productions to the god 
OBiris-UDOophris ("the Good Being"), and in hannony with 
this is another monument, dedicated also by Augustus to 
the goddess Isis, of the town J^e-ehe-n-f/or, "the lake of 
Horue" (Shenlioor of the modem inhabitants). We leara 
by this that Augustus had done homage to the great general 
triad, Oeiria, Isis, Horns, precisely in the Theban iiome, the 
centre of the country. It is much to be regretted that no date 
is preserved; only we may conclude from the indications of the 

' " Hierogljpiiic&l StuidardB representing plaoes in Egypt, auppoBed to be 
VomM nnd Toparchie!." London, 1863. 

S'-Goograpt. InHchriften," i, p. M, Tafel itU foil. Of. p, 146. IBS. 
Of. " RoiaBbericlite," p. 135. 
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text, which raentioua the iioiaee of Nubia as pacified, that th» 
repreaentation iu the temple of Ape falls after the prefecture of 
Petronius, perhaps at the time when bin successor, v£Uu8 
Gallus, with Strabo, travelled in the eoutliern parts, 20 B.C. 
A more precise date might be derived fiom the inscription 
of the first compartment, ■wljere Augustus says to " Osiri»- 
Unnophris, the great one at Thebea, the prince at Heliopolii 
the ouly lord of Memphis": "Tliou art the king of he£ 

the prince of the divine star (of Orion) of the mo 

A very regret able lacuna deprives us of the means i 
determining the epoch ; we can only infer that Osiria i 
apoetrophieed here in hie double quality as Orion and f 
Aah-Lunus. 

The sacred bull Apis being an incarnation of Oei 
Lunua, it is to be hoped that we can approximately poini 
out the year of the 25-eteric period, I shall mention alai 
by the way, that amongst the lunar eponyraies' of 1 
month, Osiris occupies the 3rd day, uamed iw» r-mali i 
"prime of the moon" (first quarter), to which corresponi 
the 16th day, with the denomination mes r-mah anau, "■ 
of the moon" (second quarter). According to the grM 
calendar of feBtivale at Edfu,' the chief feasts of Oairis were^ 
at Thebes, the months Phaophi, Choiakh, Pachons, Payni ; 
Memphis, Tybi 1, Mechir 1 ; at Heliopolis, the neomeny, 1 
sexta, and the decima quinta. We see in these last ones t 
true lunar character of Osiris-LuuTiB distinctly expresaei 
and as the monument of Augustus at Thebes apostrophis 
Oairis-Limua in his tlireefold presidency of these three capi 
tals of Egypt, we may search for a combination. 

There is a very cm-ious double-date at Edfu,* which reads," 
" This fair day, year 30, Pa^vni 9, feast of the conjunction of 
Qpiris-Lunus with the Stin ,• this is the sexta of the month 
Paoni (in the lunar calendar)." I have foimd that this ia t 
exact year of Euergetes II, 140 B.o. (counted from 170b.O.), a 
is the nth of the Apis-cycle, -whose signature is J4* Thefea 
of the 15th day (like the god Chons) represents the/ult-mootiA 



' BrugBch, "Mst^riAui," Ac,, pi. iv. ' Ibid., pi. t, 4; 

* Zeiliolirift far aeujptisohe aprache, 4e., 1872, pp. 1* and 41, 
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BO we have one of the three lunar phases recorded under 
Heliopolis. The second phase, the sexta, is likewise clearly 
indicated, and indeed correeponda with Payni 9th, in the 
I3th year of the Apis-cycle. Two years before, in the 28th 
of Euergetes II, the same text of Edfii presents the donble 
date, 18 Mesori = 23 Epiphi, difference 25 duys, coiTesponding 
to a full century, if we reckon backwards from 142 B.C. to 
242 B.C., in tchich preche t/ear EnergeUn I. infroduced the Jixed 
year} Moreover, the sante text says that " between year X, 
Epiphi 7 of ICuergetes I, which was a sexta, the first sexta 
of all," and "year X, Epiplii 7 of Philopator, elapsed 25 
years." This reckonijig is fully borne out. 

Now it must be remembered that Augustus, with respect 
to his Egyptian reform of the calendar (25 B.C.), only 
resumed the work of Euergetes I; hence the eminent rSle 
of the sexta in the temple of Edfu, founded by Euergetes I, 
and hence the same meaning of the te.rta in our general text 
of Thebes, The third phase, the neomeny, is iudioated under 
Memphis, Tybi I, Mechir I, whereas the previously cdted 
Payni appears under Thebes, without any fiirther indication 
of the precise day. 

Now if we combine these instances, Augustus addresses 
Osiris-Limua at Thebt-s in a triple character: (1) the neomeny 
records his calendaric reform, b.c. 25, where the fii-st Thoth 
coincided with or |^ ; (2) the texta, reminds of Payni 9 at 
Edfu, and the ISth year of the cycle 13 B.C.; (3) the full 
moon, ^, indicates the 19th year of the Apis-cycle. The 
year 6 B.C. therefore is probably the true date of Augustus' 
monument at Thebes, relating to the general cadastration of 
Egypt under the form of an offering to the generally 
worshipped triad. At any rate, notwithstanding the uncer- 
tainty about the exact year, owing to the most regretable 
lacuna* of the text, the Theban monument of Augustus 
(lemonstrates clearly that he borroiced from thejite the idea of 
enrolling tlte estates of his whoU empire. 



' Cf. mj " SohftlCtsge dea Eaergetra I." 

' It wonld be worthy the emI of a KioiitiSc locioty to mako, or order te 
made, farther excavBtioD* on the eoatium irall of the Ape temple. 
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VIII. It IB an iict-epted fnct, that of all the Gospels that of 
St. Luke aflVirds the most precise chronological iudica.tiou8. 
The legend tiikes litis companion of St. Paul to have been a 
painter and in intimacy witU the Virgin Marj. Although I lay 
DO grujit stress on tins tradition, ttevertheleea it deserves 
noticing that thoee rt'corda which belong to the inner Gmaily 
events are followed by the remark ^ S^ Mapia/i, trii.vra 
trviKT^pei ra p-ij/iara Taura avfi^dWovffa ev t^ KapSta avriji. 

Thus, ii, 19, about the adoration of the Bliephei-de, The 

same remark is met with ii, 51, xai ij /i-^Trjp avTi 
wdin-a ra p-^fiara ravra eV T^ Kophla buttjc This conceni 
the answer of tlie twelve-years'-ohl Jesus, ovk lySetre, oxt i 
TDK Tov ■najpoi fiov Bel etvai p.e, to the words of the Virgl 
Mary, tBov, o Trarijp aov itdym oBuviififi/oi efijTou/iei' ffa 

There is undoubtedly a sort of parallelism between thei 
two passages, and as the former relates to the wpt 
dTroypaifjii of Qiiiriuns, why may not the second belong also fi 
a similar event, which for its not lesser importance was fixij 
likewise in the memory ? Surely there were in our Lorj 
life until His 30th year more facts and speeches worthy \ 
be recorded, and legend has afterwards aought to fill i 
this great lacuna or gap Avith fictitious ones. Surely, 
every visit paid to Jerusalem on the Passover feetivitn 
there had happened something of like nature which migl 
be registered in a written account of his life. But such I 
record not existing, the historian was conned to oral cam 
munications, which dwell for the most part on the stiiidng 
and chronological events. If we consider the above-cited 
travel to Jemsalem imder this poijit of view, we shall be 
struck with the fact that at the same time Quiriam 
once more officiated as taxator of Archelaus and the peoploj 
possessions. For, according to the list drawn by Dr. ZumpI 
P. Sulpicius Quirinus came back to Judaea in the year 6 j 
and his successor, Q. Ci-eticus Silanus, in the year 1 1, Allow 
to Quirinus the same duration of governorship as the I 
time, from — 4 until + 1, viz., 5 years, the 12th year of Jet 
will con'espond to the middle of his second quinquennium jj 
and this fact, as a most memorable one, because the e 
Quirinus being also connected with the birth of the chi 
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might cling very closely to the ineaiory of the Virgin Maiy. 
For this second enrolment was iiiaile under the proteetatiou 
of JudaB Galilffius (Gaulanites) and his partisans. The 
same St. Luke meutiona thia riot (Acts v, 37), in perfect 
harmony with Flaviua Josephus,' in the following manner: 
/*€Ta, TovToy (QeitSdc') aviart) 'iQiiias o TaKiKatos, iv tow 
^fispait Tt)^ (Hecoud) airo^pa^'iy koCl aTreoTrjae \aov txayov 
oiriero) aiiroi, ic.T.X, This adds an additional weight to my 
proof, that the second census of Quiriiiiis is intimately 
connected with our Lord's presence in Jerusalem in His 
12th year. If wo read St. Luke's narrative, iiifiueuced by 
this consideration, we shall Letter account for the difficulty 
that Joseph and Marj- oiiic eyveo " knew not"' that the young 
Jesus had remained in Jerusalem, wliile they themselves re- 
treated ({nroirTpi<fieiii), and that they made a whole journey, 
presuming he would be with the caravan. This negligence ia 
in open contradiction to their sorrowful inquiries after Him 
amongst their relatione and acquaintances, and as they did 
not find him there, to their three days' researches in Jeru- 
salem, where they discovered Him finally with good luck 
amidst the masters of" the divine taw. 

But the whole difficulty woidd be removed by supposing 
as I do, that the rebellion of Judas GaUlieus against 
Archelaus and the irpoTifitjaK, from political reasons of 
national independence, broke out even at the Passover 
festivity, where a great crowd of Jews had come to Jeru- 
salem, In this riot the members of the Holy Family, as 
well as others, might be separated and scattered in different 
directions. Joseph and Mary, as Galiliram, had the more 
reason to fear and to fly, because Judas, the leading head of 
the rebeUion, was himself a Galiiwan, who was himself slain 
on thia occasion with his fellow-mutineers. Not having found 
the b^oved Jesus amongst the caravan, they returned to 
Jerusalem, braving the danger. Thus what was a seeming 
negligence is converted now into a proof of their love. 

Meanwhile Jesus was sitting in the temple amidst the 



' " AnbiquiU.," x^ 



; BeU. Jad. ii, 17. 8. 
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doctors of the law hearing and questioning. This 
occupation, close to a dangerous rebelUon, is rendered 
intelligible by .Tosephus/ stating that the liigh-priest Jomar 
had succeeded in persuading the Juwb Kai irep to KaTapyat 
iv heivfi ifiepovTi'i tt)v t^» airoypa^Tj'; axpoatri-v, to admit 
Tat ar/oypatt>a,i : riTTT)9einev tov 'Iwa^apov tSjv Xo'^iav, airerlfiav 
j(piilMiTa firjBkv evSoidcravres. 'loii&as Bi ravXaiiinjf, 
Thua the high-prieat and hie follow brethren iu the minisl 
might coaverso quietly with the young Jesus, and we obi 
through this hypothesis an account for the name of Annas, 
besides that of Caiaphas, in St, Lute iii. 2 ; for it was the same 
QuirinuB who, according to Josephus, in the 37th year after 
the battle of Actiuni, had substituted Amian (Ananus) 
for Joazar. We see here once more the fact eoofirmed 
that the 15th year of Tiberius' hegcmonship, St. Luke iii, 1, 
must be counted from his I5th tribuiiiciee potestatis, which 
coincided with the beginning of the second indictional cycle 
(12 of our era), and that Annas was named by him only fiaf 
the purposes of this same cadaal ration. 

IX. Again, a few (3) yeai-s afterwards, was renewed 
indiction of 15 years. I deem it not a mere accident tl 
Tiberius was assumed by Augustus as "collega impeiJt^ 
consors tribuniciffi potestatis," the 15th time, just in tb*' 
year 12 of our common era. For Tiberius, who died afler 
reign of 23 years, counted 38 years of tribunicise potestal 
he rauat, therefore, needs have had 15 when he was "otnni 
per exercitus ostentatus."' Moreover, St, Luke, wh( 
3rd chapter begins with the ranch talked-of chronologit 
signature ev eret hk irevTeKatSeKaTip t^ -^ye/jLovia^ Tiffepi 
Kaiaapot, seems not to have meant his fifteenth regnal ji 
suice the death of Augustus, else he would have chosen 
another expression than yyefiovia, whicii corresponds to the de- 
cree next following of Pontius Pilatus, ^efioveuovros Uorrimt 
TltKarov T^s 'lovhaCa^. I am therefore of nearly, but not) 
exactly, the same opinion as Nicolas Mann and otberB,' 
that the 15th year of Tiberius' hegemonship relatea to hWi 



' " Antiqiiitt.,'" irm. ' '■ Twit. Ann«].," i, I 

• Cf. " QoAHerlj Reri^w," 1872. p. 611, not*, and Dr. Zumpt'« 
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Pfaiperii " in the year 12 of the Dionysian era. We will 



collega 
now 



find the 



wliy St. Luke has preferred this mode 



reason wliy ht. Luke has preferred 
of reckoning to the common computation, which counts 
Tiberius' years from Augustus' death.' He states, then, that 
in the 15th year of Tiberius' hegemony, " the Word of God 
came to John, the son of Zachaiias, in the desert." 

As we know by Flavins Josephue' own experience,' there 
WES a general rule about public service in Judtea, that none 
ahonld enter it before his 3Uth year, either at the beginning or 
expiration of it. Now St. John was older than Jesus by half 
ft year, and if we fix the beginning of his preaching and 
baptizing in the middle of the 15th year of Tiberius' hege- 
mony, at the end of this year. 26 of our era, the seeond 
:&idictioD expired, and a new one began, with Christ's having 
attained the same normal age of 30 years, for public activity. 
Again, it is St. Luke who (iii, 23) states, «ai ainos ijv o 
'Irfffovs (iwel ermv rpiditovTa ap)(6fj.€Po<t, " Also Jesus himself 
(like John) was about 30 years old when he began" (to enter 
the public career). These words refer back to verse 21, 
where it is said that Jesns had been baptized by John aftur 
the other people. Instead of dpj^o^ievos, verse 23, Clemeus of 
Alexandria, Strom. 1, reads ipxafi-fvot, "when he came (to 
be baptized)"; or, in connection with verse 16, ^px^rai Be 6 
iaxvpoTepo^ fiov. In no case can apjfp/ievo^ be construed 
with eVwi', 30, because ata-el appears. In this manner we 
•obtain two indktiom from Christ's birth to His entrance upon 
His public career ; and now, I tliijik, we have fully accounted 
fin- St. Luke's especial mode of counting Tiberius' years of 
^Cfiovia. But a new difficulty presents itself when we come 
to the question of the four (or three) Passovers. I do 
not feel disposed now to enter here into a more minute 



' " Suetonius in Titn liber.," xx, 31. " dcdicnla 
(Tuuni ot Lepido com.) (Dio Cmb.) . . . . Don multo 
nt ProTincisB com Auga«to conununiter wlmi nisi rare 
' "VitB JosBphi," vii i " Bell. Jud.," II, 4 i - : 
.»ip) t4 X' (30th) fTot jrtf»»r(Tai i 'limjwiror, 4o. Ul. " UsTereamp. 
.Append, p. 57. " laiMUB deinde mna fffstis tfioericno (ii Chrietio. Iivii) 
jpnieat&tc m OslilHiii." 
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inquiiy, ae I mtcnd on]y to present to 70a a short sketch. I 
restrain myself, therefore, to declaring that I adopt the full 
moun of the 15th Nisan, Friday, 7th April, 30 a.d.,' as the 
exact date of Christ's crucifixion ; but this memorable ilate 
not falling into the consulate of the tieo Gemini* (if we 
pay no respect to the termini '• a Palllibus ad Pahlia "), it 
woiJd seem that I have oot satisfied all the conditions of 
the question. For the present I only state that the very 
accurate Julius Africanus presents the same date under the 
form Olympiad 202, 2 = 30 of our common era.» As to the 
legendary day of the Holy Fathers for the crucifixion, "Vm 
Kal. Apriles," 25th of March, it seems to me obvious that it 
arose from the intention to make Christ's death coincide with 
the day of His presumed conception, and betrays a depen- 
dency on the ecclesiastical Christmas Day, iSth December. 
We should, I think, now write, "vm Idus Apriles" as the 
tiTie day of the crucifixion ; but this question, as also many 
similar ones, may remain open to further discussion. 
X. Corresponding to the star of the Magians at 
birth, a darkiiesa okotik (an eclipse) of the sim is rela.< 
to have happened at His death, by three of the four Gospel 
Theophilus of Autiochia quotes (libr, iii, sub fiuem sceculi H] 
a passage of Thallos, who had entitled this darhust 
eclipM. Phlegon of Trallee, who flourished under Hadrianns 
and Antonius, had mentioned, as Origenes (ii contra Celsum) 
relates, in the 13th orl4thbookof hip Chronica, that an eclipse 
happened under Tiberius airii mpa^ eien^t pej(ptt ewaTTjs ; 
and AiricanuB, in one of bis fragments, adds the words: 
S^Xoi' W5 Ta,vTT)v, " evidently this " (related by the Gospels). 
It needs not that we care for the discrepant date, Olympi 
202, 4 as given by EusebiuB and Syncellus, For these writt 



' Your own thesia, 3rd April, 33 a.d., i> congruent niCli the eruciflxioii- 
□r our present year IS74. 

' Cf. aBDclemeotiUB, " De Tulg. nr. Emendat.," p. 493, s, 99. 

■ Epipbaniui briagi the OonBulnte of the two Strnini twice — undsr 
Dame, anno 29 ; and under the doBignitlion of Sujiu {Fufliu} uid Svbtillimr, 
anno 30. Tacitus keepe an eloquent elteace about the jear 30, Telnticig ool; the 
events of the jeore 29 and 31. In Ebe !ast chapter (ii) of Book T, he mentJoiM a 
diaagreement between the contul* Trio and SaguUu, who are ninrbM* to b* 
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like many othere, mi sunders tood or completed AfricanuB' era 
5500 to 5502, and thus they must have aet down Olympiad 
202, 4 instead of 202. 2, aa Airicanus himself liad done in order 
to obtain three years lor the preaching of Jesus. At any rate, 
there ie no question of an ordinary eclipse of the sun caused 
by the new moon, whereas the death of Christ uoincidi-d 
with the full moon. I am not willing to enter into an 
especial inquiry about the weight of Thallos' and Phlegon's 
teetimony; I insist only on the fact that, according to the 
three Gospels, an extraordinaiy darknesH or eelipae of the 
sun happened for three hours until the death of Christ. 
For it makes no difference through what cosmical body the 
darkness was caused ; at any rate, there was an eclipse 
(faihng, obumbratio) of the sun. And as in scientific 
matters the difficulty is not solved by throwing it aside or 
entitling it nonsense, we must seek a plausible explanation. 

For the sake of shortness, I declare that this aK<no<i seems 
to me intimately connected with the star of the Magians. 
In the same manner as this peculiar phenomenon had 
announced with a bright light the birth of Christ, His 
death might be symbolized and brought to general know- 
ledge by the extinction of this especial light above. 

There are in onr common calendar three saints : Pancra^ 
tius, Servatius, Bonifacius (12, 13, 14 May!), called the 
"cold saints," and highly feared by the gardeners, who do 
not care to expose their tender plants to the open air 
during these three days. Alexander von Humboldt, in his 
"KosmoH," explains this extraordinary cooling of temperature 
by supposing that meteoric or planetoid bodies obstmct the 
passage of a part of the rays of the sun, so that they do 
not reach oui- earth. 

Moreover, it is a well known fact that the considerable 
number of little planets between Mars and Jupiter are 
supposed to have formed at one time a greater planet. 
Kepler, in discovering the famous rule of the planetary 
distances, had conjectured that between Mars and Jupiter 
something would be found — long before the planetoids 
themselves were discovered. In following this rule Uranus 
&nd Neptune were also pointed oot. I have already quoted 
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liis observation of the " Stella nova in pede Serpentarii," 
which waa no doubt a. Jixed ttar. appearing with a bright 
light and vanishing again after a year and three months. 

Likewise the star of ike MagitiM, which was presumably 
a suddenly revealed one, may have disappeared or become 
dark after a short delay, witnessing once more by its adum- 
bration of the solar disc its nndistnrbed existence, but 
scattered into many parts like the veil of tlie temple and 
the rocks, following or causing the earthquake (St. Matthew 
xxvii, 51). It has been objected that St. John, an eye witnesi 
of Christ's death, does not at all mention this darkness; 
but it must be borne in mind that his Gospel, written after 
the others for theii' completion, could neglect facta already re- 
lated ; in his Apocnlypais vi, 12-17, tbcre is a vision perfectly 
similar to the fact related by the three other Gospels, whial] 
might be a recollection of the celestial events at the day a 
the Crucifixion ; for again it is question of a great i 
ijfiepa ^ fifydXr). 

Accept, dear Sir, this decad of mine about Christ^ 
nativity with indulgence, and believe me to bo, 



Yours truly. 



Addenda to Dr. lAiulh'i' Paper oil tilt Natifiti/. 



ADDENDA TO DR. LAUTH'S PAPER ON 

-THE NATIVITY. 

With reference to pages 242 and 243 of the foregoing 
learned paper of Dr. Lauth, I Tvould BUggest that it ie 
unnecessary to enter into the question, whether in speaking 
of the fifteenth year of Tiberius, St. Luke intended really 
to refer to the twelfth year of his reign, after the death of 
'Augustus ; considering that Dr. Lauth is satisfied that the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ must be placed in the year B.c. 3. 

It appears to me that the years from the Nativity to 
the Crucifixion should be counted thus : — 




Sirth of Jeaaa ChriBt lu A.iituiiui 
One year old in Autumn 
Two jeaiB old in Autumn .... 



Three vears old in Autiunn .... 1 

Tan jenTB old in Autumn .... 8 

Thirty yeara old in Autuiuu .... 28 

Thirty- one years old in Autumn 2S 

And Jesus bimeeU was about 
thirty years of age," 
Luke iii, 23, 
from Autumn a.d. 2S to Aotumu 

A.D. 29. 

Thiity-two years old iu Autumn 30 
Thirty-threeyearaold in Autumn 31 
Thirty-foiiryearHoldinAutumn 32 
Abotit thirty-four in April ... 33 



Clatshore, Dec. 27th, 1875. 



* Tha only Bltematire is tbe full n 



Death of Herod in February 
or March b.c. 1, soon after 
the lunar eclipse 10th Jan. 



The fifteenth of Tiberiua ended 
in August .... 

Baptism of Jesua in May or 
June, A.D. S9. 



First PasMover, 
Second Passover 
Third Passover 
Crucifixion, old style, 3rd April 
at the full moon on Friday. 



J. w. 



n Friday, 7th April, j 
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ON AN EGYPTIAN SHAWL FOR THE HEAD, 

AS WORN ON THE STATUES OF THE KINGS. 

Br Sauuel Sharpe. 

Brad Ut J«<k. I8TS. 
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Ak artist may BometimeB v/ish to clothe a Sgure like a 
Egyptian statue, with the ehawl upon the head. For thia 
purpose take a square piece of striped cloth, measuring a 
double royal cubit, or about forty-two inches on each aide. 
Such a side (a' a') will go once and a half round the head. 

lu our figure the stripea are marked only on that part 
of the shawl which will remain in sight when it is worn. 
(C), (c') and (c*) will be the three folds on the top of t 
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head ; such a thickiieaa of cloth is needed to shield the head 
from the 8un*B raye. (F), (/'), and (/^) will all be on the 
middle of the forehead ; (b) at the back of the head ; (E ') 
(n') and (H) at one ear. (E'), (a'> and (r'} at the other ear ; 
and (S' T') will ho on the right breast, and (S* T'} on the 
left breast; (xy) will be the Hne where we ehall nse a 
fiti-ing. 




We have here shown the striped side of the cloth npper- 
. most, but when putting it into shape it will be more con- 
venient to turn the face of the cloth to the table, and to 
have the hem («' a') nearest to yourself. 

Begin by putting a mark at ( F }, on the middle of the 
hem furthest from you. Take the measure of the head, and 

(put marks at (/') and (J^) on the hem nearest to you, so 
that (/' i/*) may go round tlie head and meet at the fore- 
head; (a' r*) for one ear, and (a* r') for the other ear, will 
find their own places presently. Fold the cloth aa if into a 
cylinder, so that (/') may fall on (P). Pin them together, 
and at the same time pin («') to («') and (a*) to (r*). Tie a 
string round the cloth at a place rather nearer to the hem 
{a' a-) than to the hem (S' S*). Spread out the rest of the 
cloth on the table with the face still downwards ; while 
the skull cap, (!•), at the back of the head, touches the 
^ table. Then pull the further hem of the cloth towards you, 
I BO that (F) falls upon (/') and (/*) ; pin them all together 
Kith one pin. Then pin (E') to (a') and (r*) with one pin. 
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and (E*) to (u*) and (r') with another piii. These irill be 
at the ears. The shawl is then completely made tip and 
ready for wear. The string will be out of eight. 

Before putting it on it will be convenient to turn it over. 
80 that (F, /', and /■*) may be downwards on the table. 
Then the following figure will represent the two hems of 
the shawl, and the letters will con-espond with those on 
former figure. 



You may now stoop down and put your head into 
skull cap, as it lies on the table. Pull it down close to the 
eyebrows, throw the rest of the shawl back upon the 
shoulders, and the folds will find their own places. (C) will 



I 



1 the c 



of the head; (/'/' F) will be on the fore 



head; fS' T') and (S* T*) will 1 



1 the breast ; and t 



other spots marked with letters \vill be out of sight. 





AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY, 



TKBOLLED AT STAFFOUD HOU9E, 15tH JKLY, 1875. 



Bi Joseph Bosom. 



Sead Snd Novemier, 1875. 



The extensive coUectiou of skoletona of the hufnaji 
species from various countries coutaiued in the MiiBeum of 
.the Royal College of Surgeous, lias recently been augmented 
by the addition of the skeleton of an Egyptian mummy, 
presented by His Grace the Duke of Sutherland ; which, so 
fcr as I am aware, is tlie only skeleton of an Egyptian 
anummy hitherto exhibited, excepting the ono in the Museum 
of Turin. 

I have no rehable notes uf that apecimen, but it is what 
ie called a natural skeleton, that is to say, tho bones adhere 
together by tlieir own natural ligaments, while the skeleton 

the College of Surgeons has the bones articulated by tlie 
mual contrivances. 

This Egyptian skeleton, when compared with the other 
examples in the Royal College of Surgeons, presents some 
features bo remarkable that I ventm-e to think the details 
may prove interesting and useful. 

The two characteriaticB which 1 will especially point out,' 
are — the great width of the shoulders, and the xmusual 
Btraightness of the vertebral column. 

The height of the skeleton as articulated, is estimated at 
5 feet 4 inches and a-half ; and tL« height of the European 
skeleton which has been selected for comparison ie 5 feet (i 

hes, or 1 inch and a-ha!f taller than the Egyptian. 

Beginning with the measurements of width. 

The greatest width of the head in the Egyptian ia 5 inches 
and 4-tfthB. The samii measure in the European is ti inches 
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and I-Stb. Thus the European exceeds the Egyptian by 
5-8tb8, In the Egyptian the meaBiirement across the ehoul- 
dera is 17 indiea and ^-lUths. In the European the measure- 
ment across tlie slioiilders is 15 inches and S-ltiths; so that 
the Egyptian excettda the European by 1 inch and Il-16tLa. 

The clavicle of the Egyptian is 6 inches and a-half long, 
while the clavicle of the European ia only 6 inches. 

The greatest width of the pelvis in the Egyptian is 10 
inches and 'J-lSths, in the European it is only 10 inches, 
BO that the Egyptian here also exceeds the European hy 
9-lfitlia. The greatest width of the foot in the Egyptian is 
3 iuchca and l-8th. 

It may be conaidered scarcely fair to compare this 
meauiue with the Europeaa foot, which has been in bondage 
during the whole of its existence, while the Egyptian never 
wore any other clothing for the foot than a sandal, yet it 
turns out to be that the foot of the European we have chosen 
for comparison is wider than the Egyptian by I-4th of an inch. 
Whether this man had been a sailor all his life, or by some 
chance never a wearer of the shoemakers' contrivances fin 
distorting the foot, it is impossible to say. ■ 

Having now completed the measurementa of width, wd 
next proceed to examine those of length. H 

In the Egyptian the measurement from the top of the head 
to the top of the sternum is 12 inches, while in the European 
this measurement is 12 inchea and a-hatf. In the Egyptian 
from the top of the steruum to tht- pubia ia 20 inches and 
2-lKthB, while in the Europoau this measure is 21 inches, 
In the Egyptian from the pubis to the groiuid is 32 inches, 
making the Whole height to be 5 feet 4 inches and 2-16tl] 
that is, exactly 6-16tba ieae than it was estimated to be. 
the European this measure is 33 inchea and a-half, maki 
the whole height 5 feet 7 inchea, or one inch more than I 
skeleton was eatimated to be. 




NOTE UPON THE SKELETON OF AN ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN, 



Prttenitd to the Mmfvm of the Roff/rl Col/rye of Siirgeoiu by 
Sit Grace the Duke of Svtktrland. 



By Pkof. WiLLiAJi Keshv Fi.owkk, F.R.S., Couaervator 
rif tlie Museum. 



I 



Bead Z«d A'otvniw, 1875. 

The mummy wafl prepared without bitumen, and the 
ethmoid bonee were intact, ehowing that the brain had not 
been estractud through the nostril in the manner de8cril>ed 
by Herodotus, and ns is generally the case with mummies 
from Thebea. When divested of their wrappings, the Boft 
tiasnes of the body were all drj% and perfectly friable, 
separating from the bones, and crumbling at a touch. The 
hair that remained upon the scalp was fine, soft and wavy, 
probably originally white or grey, but now stained of a 
yeUowish-brown colour, much the same hue in fact as that of 
the dried flesh and bones and the cloths in which they were 
enveloped. The bones were very light and brittle, having 
lost much of their animal matter, and could only be made 
firm enough to hear the wires necessary for articulation by 
impregnation with gelatine. 

The skeleton is that of a man (as the character of the 
pelvic bones show without question), of short stature, i.e., 
five feet four inches in height, and considerably advanced in 
age. It is well proportioned, and tolerably muscular, and 
shows that gi-eat length of clavicle andrtquareness of shoulder 
80 well known in ancient Egyptian sculptures. The left ulna 
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has been fractured near its lower end, at eome period long 
before death, and haB reunitad with scarcely any displace- 
ment. Some chronic inflammatory disease, probably of a 
rheumatic nature, has affected the anterior eiirfaces of 
bodies of the two lower lumbar vtrtebrae and the arti( 
tiou between them, leading to irregular deposits of 
bone, which hae met in front of the articulation, causing 
partial ankylosis. There is also a thickening of the middle 
of the tenth right rib, which may possibly be the effect of 
iujuvy- 

8ome of the teeth have been lost during life, and 
others are very much worn, the incisors almost down to 
roots. It is, however, fair wear, owing to age and the pi 
bable admixture of sandy particles with the food, for there 
no appearance of caries. 

The skull presents the general i-uggedness of 
prominent supraorbital ridges, and the large mastoid pi 
cesses characteristic of the male sex. The face is perft 
orthognathous. The chin long and projecting. The ni 
bones are long aud compressed, indicating a prominent 
nose, of aquiline form, which must have deviated somewhat 
towards the right of the middle lino. The lower edges of 
the malar bones are rough and prominent. The cranial 
cavity is capacious, of a very symmetrical, elongated, oval 
form. The forehead is rather low, and the vertex flattened, 
but the occipital region is large. The capacity is 94 cubiu 
inches, or 1,540 cubic centimetres, which exceeds the average 
capacity of thirteen ancient Egyptian skulla in the Museum 
by six and a half cubic inches, but this average includes 
some female as well as male skulls. Three of the nudej^ 
skulls in the series measure more than the present exam] 
being respectively i)8, 99 and 104 cubic inches. 

The circumference, takeu immediately above the glabelloi 
is 21 inches, or 53"4 centimetres. The extreme length 7*8 
inches, or lif'S centimetres. The paiietal width 5 "5 inches, 
or 14-0 centimetres. The greatest height 5-8 inches, or 14-7 
centimetres. The skull then is eminently dolichocephalic, the 
cephahc index, or proportion of breadth to length (the latter 
being taken at 100), being 71. By way of comparison, 
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may add that of twenty ancient Egyptian skulla in the 
Museum, none are brachycephalic, or having a cephalic index 
of 80 or higher ; 12 are mesocephalic, or with a cephalio 
index between 75 and 79, and eight are dolichocephalic, 
having a cephalic index ranging from 70 to 74, while the 
general average of the twenty is 75. 
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BABYLONIAN CONTRACT TABLETS, 



.■1 



Presented to the Society of Biblical ArchcBology^ 6M Aprils ISTSt 

by Lady Tite. 

These two fine contract tablets, the fac^similes of which 
are given in the annexed plate, were formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Sir William Tite. They belong to the Persian 
period, and are .dated (a) in the twentynsixth of Artaxerxes, 
and {b) in the seventeenth year of Darius. A fhll description 
will be hereafter given, accompanied with a translation and 
transliteration of the cmxeifoim t^xt. 
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NOTICE OF A VERY ANCIENT COMET. 

From a Chaldean Tablet. 

Br H. P. Talbot, F.R.S. 

Read Tilt iJmwnier, 1876- 



I 



Tms intereeting tablet waa pointed out to me by 
Mr. G. Smith, to whom I am likewise indebted for a clear 
explanation of it, accompanied by the neceesary proofe. 
But Mr. Smith ia not responsible for any errors I may have 
committed in diawing up this brief account of it, as be had 
left this country on his Eastern expedition before theae 
sheets were printed. 

The tablet is lithographed in Vol, III, plate 52, of the 
Cuneiform Itiseripiionit of Wettem A»ia. I have only trans- 
lated the most important portions of it, which I think may 
be given as follows : — ^^ 

First portion. ^H 

1. The star is hairy : its orb (or crown) ia like a shining 

hght 

2, and it has a tail receding from it like a creeping Scorpion 

\then the tablet goes on to my llutt t/iis is an ej'celUnt omen 
for the peace and prosperity of the land. Thi* f omit.} 



Second portion. 

. A great star from the Northern horizon 

. unto the Southern horizon 

. extends its measure like a creeping [ecorpion'a tail]. 
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Thikd portiom. 

6. Thia on tlie faco of the tablet [irax writleii'] 

7. at t!ie tiran when Nebuchadnezzar had mjtrcheil i 

land of Elani. 

Tho italic words within bracketB are broken off, but thi 
are easily restored. 

This great comet therefore appeared in the days 
Nebuchadnezzar the first. This ancient monarch may be 
estimated to have reigned about the year 1150 B.C.' 

The tail of a comet cannot have extended quite literally 
from the north to the south liorizon, but supposing it« head 
to have risen a little above the south horizon, its tail may 
have reached considerably beyond the zenith : for this im- 
mense lengtJi is recorded of other comets, notably of that 
wliich appeared in Sewton's time, in the year 1680. And it 
is not iinpofisible that this may have been a foi-mer appear- 
ance of the same comet. For, astrononiers give a period of 
575 yenre, or thereahouta, as the length of one revolution of 
this comet in its orbit.* Therefore if we calculate backwards 
from 1080 (five revolutions) we find that it appeared about 
the year B.C. llilo. Lot us now see how far this agrees with 
the date of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. 

Sennacherib says in the. Baviau inscription that when he 
conquered Babylon (about B.C. 704) he recaptured the images 
of the gods which Mardiik-haddon' had captiu-ed from the 
Assyrians 418 years before, and therefore about the year 
1122. Now, Nebuchadnezzar was the predecessor of Marduk- 
haddon, adding therefore 33 ye^rs for one generation we get 
B.C. 1155 for the date of Nebuchadnezzar's reign. But a 
rough calculation gives (as I have said) B.C. 1 19.'> as tho date 
of the comet. The difference is 40 years, which is not much, 
considering the various elements of uncertainty which exist, 
as to the duration of the reigns of the two Babylonian 
monarchs, aa well as the gi-eat pcrttu'bations which the orhiti 



I See O. Smitb, "BecordB of tlie Part," Vol. T, note li 
' See Pingrf trailij dos Oomfites, torn, ii, p. 136. 
' So I think hia namo may huve bepn pronoun cprl. 



bit^H 
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of the comet may have experienced during the lapse of so 
many ages. Mureover the difference disappears if we sup- 
pose that Marduk-haddon ciiptured the Assyrian gods in the 
40th year of his reign, and not in his first year. Bnt we 
have no infonnation on this poini. 

I will now give the cuneiform text with some obeerva- 
tianB upon it. 

Kakkab sur-ma: zirir-au 

T/ie itar mi-t liainj : itn orb {or crown) 

kima udilu, namir 

was like a Uyht. shining 

Sur ' hairy.' Ueb. IJfll? or l^yU? hirtiis, hirsutus, 
horriduB. So the Greek Cometes means " the hairy star," 
and 80 Milton, 'from his horrid hair shakes pestilence and war,' 

Zirir is I think a reduplicate form of Heb. it orbia : 
ooTona: for, other comet texts wliich I will give, have 
^ ^^11 tsipra, which la Heb. "1C2 corona caput ambiens. 

Lino 2. - JfEETr-THI <M -Hv + -1< 

As zarari-su kima nammosti 

Receding from it lite a rreepini) 

-^m^ -!A"ffl fEi:s 

girtab kun isakin 

xcorpioti n tail it had, 

Obsemationi, — As zararisu, diverging from it, or turned 
away fi-om it. Hoot mT same as Heb. "ill or "IT recedbre ; 
divertere. The Niphal "(13 has same meaning, ex. gv. leaiah 
i, 4, TlU, wliere the Latin lias 'aversi sunt retrorBum,' and 
the authorized version has ' they are gone away backward.' 
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Hebrew scholars' say this verb is very close to TD. wl 
means ' to go back,' Therefore I translate " going 
from it was u tail." 

Girtab, a Scorpion. The meajiing of this word was first, 
discovered by Oppert, in a curious passage of the annals of 
Esaihaddon (IB 46, 29 and 3R 15, 13) where the king 
relates the hardships he suffered in inarching through 
province of Arabia. The account of it in 3 R 15 is thi 
clearest of the two. It is as follows i — 



ba(«^ 



ashar 

zirbabi 
flies 



v^-fff< < 



malu 
waa full 



girtiib 
'/ scorpions 

agar 
the land 



which means, I think, " where snakes and scorpions were as 
common as flies are in other lands" — an exaggerated necount 
of the horrors of this desert. 

Observations. — Aahar, 'the place" or 'the place where,' 
often used for the advtjrh • where.' 

Zirbabi ' flies.' Heb. yat a fly : a gad fly ; and in Eccles. 
X, 1, a kind of poisonous fly. 

This conjecture of M. Oppert has since been fully verified 
by a tablet in the British Museum which Mr, Smith had the 
kindness to explain to me. It is a fragment of a circular 
planisphere which ouco contained the names of the 12 montlis 
with the signs of the Zodiac which ruled over them. At 
present I think only two remain legible on the fragment, but 
fortunately one of them is the sign of the Scorpion. It 
stands as follows ; but the letters are arranged in the cur%'e 
of a circle: — 



( ) 

Arakli 
immlli 



MiirchcRvan 
l/if. nghtk 

» Biid Si&inciler, p. IBOS. 
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kakkab girtah 

fhe ron»tellaiion of the Scorpion 

The Accadian month "-^f t^ TJ ie known to be the 
eighth month of the year ; indeed it is called in Assyrian 
arakh samtui • the eightli mouth ' ; and so in Latin October (tlie 
year beginning with March). And the eighth sign of the 
Zodiac 18 Scorpio. Therefore we Itave reason to BUppose that 
the signs of the Zodiac have remained unchanged from a 
remote antiquity. 

Line 3. Kf-Jf- E^ <«=^ -EEl -I< Hf [ ] 

Kakkab nibu ultu tib [ ] 

star gi-eat /rom the horizwi IjtorlJt] 

Line 4. 1}^] ^|<tJ] ^4f>Ei'„i':gni 

ana tib 

to the horizon sout/i 

Lines. <~<|.^.flfl <3y.,<jyjf_^y<( ) 

miBikh-811 kima namasti ( ) 

its measure like a creeping [scorpion's tail] 

LineG. >Jf- ^ < ^Jf *F ^E c^m 

anniu sha pi dippi 

This on the/ace of t/ie tablet [was writtai] 

Line 7. <[EJ CE ] "h H^ IS M \ "^ 

ki Nabukudur-usBur mat 

«■/'('" Neh-uchadnezzar the land 

cr\t] «!EjEai) ■^~<i^ 

Elamti itbuni 

of Elam had ^ne to. 

Obeermtions. — Tib probably means the Horizon. I think 
it may be identified with Pjl the original root of Syriac IQl 
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' the aide." The North sule (of the eky) would uean lilrf 
North horizon. 

hhuni, he had gone to. The restoration of this word i 
easy. Instead of ■jjS- / ^fl tlie lithographer has given J 
y >-^ ^^ which has no meaning at all. He Itas detached'! 
a wedge from the first letter and added it to the next, tba J 
closeness of the writing preventing him from knowing whicT 
it belonged to. This error is not unfreqnent. Jtbuni i 
mnch the same as I'fii* (he had gone) ; in proof 
which it will be suiGcient to adduce a paseage from thsff 
BaAnan inscription 3R 14, line 48, where one copy reELdsfl 
^**-|y.^^ ^ni^ ''?" f-^ captured, from np7 to capturojd 
and the other copy reads ^~^^|| ^~*^ ^^ ilquni. 



I will now advert to some other notices of comete t 
I have found on the tableta. In No. 399 of my glow 
published some years ago, I said : " I will add the Assyriaal 
description of a comet, viz., " Star which has before it i 
corona or glory, (txtpra Hcb. 1D3 corona caput ambieus) and« 
behind it a tail," 3 R 52. 55, this curious passage has 1 
noted by Sir H. Bawlineon and Mr, G. Smith. The origini 
words are 

KK+ V - <M ^s-V - ^mi I -T<4"ffl 

kakkab sha as pan-8U teipra as arka - b« kun. 
" alar which Aas before it a glory, behind, it a taU." 

And in vol. ill, p. 443, of the Transactions I quoted the J 
following description of a comet from 2 R 49, 13 : 

-t<iE*n >TA-fff <EfE! :«=*»= -^ 

aa arki-8U kun kima sallummu. 

"After it wan a tail lih; a nhadoxo" 





FRAGMENT OP THE FIRST SALLIER PAPYRUS. 



Traiulaltd by Puokessok E, L. Llshingion. 



Rrad 7th Ofcamtier. 1875, 



Tms very defective fragmoiit, consiating, when complete, 
of two pagea aiid three linea, refers to the obscure period 
when foreigu invaders, commonly calltid Hyksos, or sbep- 
herda, held dominion in Egypt, entrusting the government 
of the Southern region to a Bubordinate native viceroy. 
Apapi, the Hykeos king here mentioned, Apophis in the 
Greek foi-m, is apparently the last of his dynasty. The 
struggle of which this fragment indicates the eommencfr- 
LQst, resulted eventually in the r€-efit»blishment of Egj-ptian 
indence and supremacy. The native prince, Sekencn- 
if' or perhaps a descendant of hia named likewise Sekeneu- 
was the predecesnor of Ahmes (Amosie), generally 
reckoned the Ist king of the XVillth Dynasty. 

The interest of the subject has attracted the attention 
of several eminent scliolara to this relic of early history. It 
was first recognised by De Rouge, translated in part by 
Brugsch, Z. S. f. d. D. Morg. Ges., 9, 200, in 1855, and agam 
later in hie Histoire de I'Egypte, 1859, p. 78 ; more fiilly by 
Mr. Goodwin, Cam. Ess.. 1858, p. 243; more recently it has 
been treated by Dr. Birch, in Bunsen's Egypt, vol. v, p. 730, 
18()7; Chabae, Lea PasteurB en Egypte, 1868, p. 16; and 
Ebers, .^gypten u. d. Biicher Moses, 1868, p. 204. 

The style of the fiugment is in general simple and easy ; 
the difficidtiefi that remain even after the labours of these 
admirable pioneers in vanquishing obstructions are mainly 
due to its dilapidated condition. At the end of Une 3, p. 3, 
it breaks off in the middle of a. seutenct.-, and line 4 com- 
mences witli a different subject. 
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Page 1. 

1. It canib to pass that the land of Egypt was held 1 

the impure ; there was no sovran master ou the day-l 
when this came to pass. Then King Sekenen-R«J 
was iTiler in the Southern region, the impure in the^J 
district of Amu, (u) their chief, 

2. King Apapi, in the (iity Avaris; the whole land did! 

homage to him with their handiwork, paying tribute 
alike from all good produce of Tameri. King Apapi 

3. took to himself Sutech for lord, refusing to serve anyfl 

other god in the whole land he built for him' I 

a temple of goodly and enduiing workmanship; King I 
Apapi (appointed) 

4. festivals, days for making sacrifice to Sutech (with alLj 

rites), that are performed in the temple of Ra Har- J 
machis . , . . (i) 

5. . . . Apapi .... King Sekenen-Ra .... many daj 

this 

[Three or ibur lince lost.] 



Page 2. 

1. with him {c) .... not assent (to serve) any of the gods if 

the whole land except Amen Ra, king of gods . 
many days after this 

2. King Apapi sent to the ruler of the South a notioi 

according as his scribes knowing in affairs said. 
S. Now when the messenger of King Apapi (came to) t 
ruler of the South, he was conducted before the mlM 
of the South. 

4. He said to the messenger of King Apapi, ""Who seol 

thee to the Southern region? For what art thca 
come to the roads ? " The messenger said to liira, 

5. " King Apapi sent me to thee to say .... touching thi 

well for cattle which is the city ; verily, i 

6. sleep came to me day or night." .... the ruler of tht^ 

South (was amazed). It came to pass he knew uo4 
how 



frarjinent of the First Saltier Papyrux, 2l55 

7. to reply to the meefleuger of King Apapi, (At length) 

be said. " Haa not thy royal master 

8 which he eeiit . . . .' 

9 cakes of bread (?) 

10 ull that thou hast eaitl I find . . . 

11 (the messenger of) King Apapi rose to depart to 

where 

Page 3. 

1. hia royal master was. Then the ruler of the South bade 

Biimmon his mighty chiefs, likewise his captains and 
expert guides ; he 

2. repeated to them the tale entire of the words which 

King Apapi sent to liim concerning them. They 
were all silent at once, in great dismay f?) 

3. they knew not how to answer him good or ill. King 
Apapt sent to ... . 



(a.) Line 1. Tliia is the version now generally accepted ; hut 
if tiie copy of the papyrus published by the British Museum 
is exact, the words seem most naturally to read O^ 
" city of the Sun-god." What foUows is more obscure, 
"V V I I f\, if that be the word, is only known to me 
from a passage quoted by M. Chabas, Pap. hier. d. Beriin, 
f him " tribe." The s 



M\\^^} 



IbyL 



3 space 
between this word, whatever it means, and the edge of 
the papyrus is rather longer than in the other hnee. Can 
any characterB hi 



J lost? one might expect the usual 



prefix to the royal name Apapi. 



< Of linn B, D &nij 10 liardly anytMng: cui bo nudo ; they mem to conUin 
the iTordt pren in the (.reciiUtion, hut IheJr omineotion of ooune ii olwcuro. 



2(11) FraipiunLt of tlm Firtl SalUm- Pfij>i/riis. 

(i.) Liue 4. What followe hero reads Ji.1 P 

a difficult phrase admitting of more than oul' explauation jj 
M. Chabas finda in the diibrie of thie linn the meaning " rojii 
statues with head-tires, as in a temple, witli iigureB of I 
Harmachis facutg each other." 

(c.) Line 1. Chabas renders thie " except that I do n<^ 
afisent," explaining the group after J ZZj as JJL-Xi 
Though he generally writeB T and not X for i— ', I pH 
auine he means Ik d—i J I ->»- the negative force of whi 
he discussed, Mel. 1. 90, and in otlier passages. A doubt a 
to the grammatical usage of this plu-ase suggests itself t 
me — is it certain that it can be put adverbially as "excepl 
without," in a different construction from the- imperativ) 
" do not, bo not done " ? He translates %l 4— ' ^tj 
^^^ jL ""^^ , Dorb. 3, 1, "without loss of tiuia^ 
and Mr. Rcnouf, " Records of the Past," lino 140, gives 1 
passage ■' my elder brother wishes me to return withoi 
delay." The words of the original seem to me in strictnef 
to present a more decidedly imperative phrase, rejtorted bya 
Data as addressed to him by Anepu PI \ '* ff %L 1 

i I \ \ \f^~^ jK.*^^ "returu to me, make no delay.^ 

For the gap supplied by Mr, Renouf with the woi 
"wishes," I should rather conjecture "says" or "bidB."J 
Ebers, p. 205, translates ^k'i — 'll""^ ""' *^i8e that 1 
will uot assent," &o. 



' Siuoo writing this, I olm-rvo tiat do Roug^ in hia Clirestomalliic, |»rt 3, 
p. 132, grvcs Hie direct prohibitive forte to 'Cbivc words, making Bain Buy to hi* 
Wlher'ii wife, " debj mu not." This may be pruferablo lo the intcrprclatioi 
eugguKtod nbovo. 




NOTES ON THE RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY OF 
THE ASSYRIANS. 



■. 1876. 



In these notes on the religion of the Aesyrians which I 
bring before the Society, I have selected the subject of the 
belief in the immortahty of the soul as found in the Aasyrian 
religious system. 

Of all the varied beliefs held by the human race, there is 
none so universally met with as that of a belief in the 
existence of a futm^e state for the soul of man after death. 
It is therefore but natural to expect to find this doctrine 
held by the Assyrians, a people who had reached a high 
state of civilization. 

From time to time Assyriolo gists have brought forwai-d 
texts and quotations from texts to show the existence of 
this beEef. Mr. Fox Talbot, in two interesting papers read 
before this Society, has done much to estabhsb the fact of 
the existence of such a doctrine. I will, in this paper, 
endeavour to add some more evidence to tliat contributed 
by him and other Asayriolo gists. The text I have chosen 
OB most fully illustrating this doctrine as held by the 
Assyrians, is the twelfth Izdubar legend. This legend, which 
ia the last of that famous cycle of Chaldean legends, relates 
to the state of tlie soul of Hea-bani, the companion and 
counsellor of Izdubar, after death. Before proceeding to 
consider this legend, it will be as well to retrace oiir steps, 
and examine the relations of Izdubar and Hea-bani, as re- 
lated in the preceding tablets. 
Vol. IV. 
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The first of the Izdubar legends, of which we poesees bnt 
a veiy amuU portioD, appears t(i relate to the siege of Erech 
by a foreign nation, whose ships (t| "^TTt) had come into 
the river. In this account we find the gods taking part in 
the war, and the goddess Istar ia spoken of as being able to 
render no assiatance; and the other gods, being overpowered 
with fear, tranaformod themselveB into flicB. We read 
(K32D0)!^ 

Di sa Unik sq - bu - ri 

The gods of Uruk Suburi (the bletted) 



it - tu - nj a- 
Ivmed t( 



a zu - urn - bi - e 



i 



And a few lines on we read that "Istar against the en( 
could not hold up her heail." 

Of the termination of this siege we know nothing, 
probably Izdubar was iustnimental in delivering the 
and became king of the land. 

After his accession to the throne, Izdnbar has a dreai 
which no one in his court can explain, but some one telle 
him of a very wise man named Hea-bani, who lives in a wild 
remote place, Izdnbar, on hearing of this, sends his court 
huntsman, named Zaidu, to go and bring Hea-bani to Erech. 
In the third tablet of these legends we have an account of 
this expedition of Zaidu (Jy YJ TI t*^)- By the direction 
of Izdnbiir he takes two women wilh him to tempt Hea-bani 
(—^yjj ^][£| J^) to leave hia den, and come to the court 
of Izdubar. 

Hea-haiii sees these women, who stand in the mouth of 
den, and he comes and speaks to one of them. She tt 
him of all the greatness of Izdubar, the ■^■- ^J ^JJ bu-va-li 
t|y "^ <^]^£| e-rau-ki = the giant of strength, and of all 
the wonders of hia city of g<*<« T (J^ Erech ; and at laat 
ehe induces him to come and see Izdubar. Having 




-^^1 
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Izdiibar, be beoomee liia companion and friend, aiding him 
by bis couneel and advice, and a.fieistiiig liim in bin labours 
witb hie strength, 

Hea-bani is represented as a ialyr, having the body of a 
man, with the horns and legs of a goat or ox. The figure 
of Hea-bani occurs very frequently on the seals and gems, 
and may always be recognized by these characteristics.' 

Hea-bani accompanies Izdubar in bis labours, assists him 
to slay the bull sent by the goddess Istar against Izdubar as 
a punishment for refusing her amours. This occurs in the 
sixth tablet (W.A.I. IV, 48). Of the seventh tablet, we have 
BO small a portion that of its contents, nothing can be said; 
but of the eighth we have several fragments. In this tablet 
Hea-bani, who ia accompanying Izdubar on a joimiey, is slain 
by some creatures called Mikie (^^^ ^ItJ ^Tf) ^^^ Tarn- 
h&kka ^y ■^- t^lEE" ]^ tara-bu-uk-ku ; but of the nattu-e 
of these creatures we know nothing as yet. The ninth 
tablet opens with a lamentation of Izdubar over Hea-bani. 

From the Ninth Izdubai- Legend (K SOGOi :— 

— ! >=! irfiT + N -^r -tin <ej p= ihj 'n<i jt 

Iz- du -bar a- na Hea -bani ip - ri -su 

Izduhar for Hea-bani hi» friend 

s. gS Ejf< i=E -TI im EI =E &^ ¥- '! ^ -f? 

... cir - i -bak- ki -va i - rap - pu-ud zir 
wept and lay out on the groun 

'■ T! -^KEf n ^^ <tT*<IEI=E -::ra<IEI :? 

A- na - ku a -mat ul - ki - i Hea -bani 

/ the advice liave taken of Hea-hani 

ETT? 

va - a 
aUo 

' Cllimore, Oriental Cvlina.-r», Plate XTin, !3. 9-;. 1(5^ XJX, I 
XXI, 105, 110) XXII, 1«S. 
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.. s: =1 JK !! tin ■=£ ¥T ■an E* 

ni - ia - sa a - tii i - te - ru - ub 

Bitterness entered 

vm <T- ST? 

kar - si - ya 

mt/ soul 

mu - ta ab - luh va a - rap - pii - ud 
Death I feared and lay down on tlte i 

«■ Tl ^I -E^TT ^1 T ^\ -nvf 

a - na li - id HaBis- adra 

To find ha^K-Adra 

Ubani t\\ ' til 

Vbara-Tutu 

?• idi ?f< *! ~m m ET n< ~! <i- ■=!< 

ur -kha lakh- ta -kii-va kha- an - si al 
The way I was Uildtrg and joyfully I r 




Notes. 

Line 2. ibhaH-i-^a, wept. Compare n3i flevit. 

irappud, lay down, at fiill length. This was a 
very strong expreesion of slutow. Compare 
this with the mourning of David, aa given in 
2 Kings xii, 16. ^M 

Line 4. nUatti, bitterness. ^H 

The tenth and eleventh tablets of this series are devoted 
to the journey to, and interview with, Haais-adra, the Chal- 
dean Noah ; but in the twelfth tablet we again find Izdiibar 
lamenting over his friend and companion, Hea-bani 




i 
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Of this tablet half the obveree is gone, therefore we 
commence the translation in the middle of the narrative; 
but from the natiu-e of the portion remaioing, and preceding 
eTentii, it seems to me that the contents may have been as 
follows : — 

The three colmnns of the obverse contain a lamentation 
»iid incantation uttered over the body of Hea^bani. In this, 
Izdubar appears to be asaieted by a seer, or magician, who 
the spirit, or t|y|t Jtl i^ u-tuk-ku, of Hea-bani, 

The fourth cohunii contains a dialogue between Izdubar 
Knd this seer; and tht- sixth columu (tlie Hfth le last) an 
iccount of the spirit of Hear-bani in Heaven, in peace after 
ts wandering in Hades. 

There is something extremely beautiful in this primitive 
lamentation over the body of a dead warrior and friend. We 
see, in the description drawn here of the utter helpless- 
of the cold dead body, somewhat the same feeling that 
prompted David to say, " How are the mighty fallen ! " The 
lack of power to use the bow or staff, and above all the 
"derision by the captives"; which, again, may be compared 
with the anxiety of David to keep the death of Saul and 
Jonathan from the ears of the Philistines, "lest the uncir- 
Oomcised triiunph." 

The statements in lines 14-17 furnish us with an insight 
into the domestic life iu Assyiia or Babylonia, at a very 
,rly period. The favourite wife is kissed and exalted, whilst 
the less fortunate rival is beaten and forced to do the menial 
work of the house. The same applies to the children, and 
l^ the use of maru, it would seem to indicate that this 
applied equally to girls as well as boys. 

"The enfolding of the earth has taken thee. 
Oh Darkness! Oh Darkness! Mother Ninazu! Oh Darkness 1 
Her mighty power, like a cloak, has covered thee." 

These lines contain one of the most beautiftil similiee yet 
toet with in the Assyrian texts. Mother Ninazu, would be 
Davkina, or Nin-ki-gal, the wife of Eea, the Proserpine of the 
i&fiByrian Pantheon, the Queen of the Hades, or Underworld. 

Nin-a-zu, as the wife of Hea, was the female deification 



I 
I 
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of tlie Earth, and thus explaina th^ cxpreBsion "irhitu i 
tabnt *n," "■ the Earth took liiin," A ciiTBe {jiamlar). or fever 
{atakku) did not take him, but the Earth, liis iiwthet; takes 
him. Ah his name indicates "-^TH <T£T »f" Hea-bani 
(Bea makes) is the aon of Hea the Earth, aud as eucb, 
Nin-a-zu is his mother. Even to the Aseyrian, Earth wa« _ _ 
mother I ^H 

This idea of death wrapping round Eea-baoi like vll 
oloak is very fine. 

" The vcBtiug-place of Nergal did not take him." This 
apphes to the deceased Hea^bani in his cbamcter of » 
wavrior, Nergal being tlie god of war. The region of Nei^l 
is called " aear takliazi-zikari," " the place of the battle of 
the heroes " (or renowned). The expression " ra-bi-z," 
"Nergal," the resting-pia.ce of Nergal, is a very beautiful 
idea. The weary warrior, after the well-fought fights and 
hard-won victories, goes to tke resting-place of the god of 
war, the place of heroes, and the sixth column of the inscrip- 
tion furniBhes US with a description of this Val-halla of the 
Assyrian pantheon to which Hea-bani is finally admitted. 

The descrigtion of Heaven as given in this inscription is 
very curious, as it resembles the accounts met with in the 
Scan diu avian and Norse legends rather than those oi 
Semitic people. 

I now give a translaUon of Columns I and II, with a 
portion of Column III, it being too mutilated to give in &1II, 
and Columns IV and VI in ftill. 



Column 1. 



Iz- du -bar 

sum -ma a - na 

When to 
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»■ rf -^T TJ <r- 5s 'A< cer ^mw^mm 

a - ua a - si - ir - ti at - ta '. 

To happiness thou {art not admitted) 

zu - ba - ta za- ca - a 

a pure dress {thou dosl not wear). 

»• <IEI ET ^W --1 &n cEm ET ScTilT tyr- 

ki - ma n - ba - ra ta -ma ... e - mar 

Lile the ylow 

'■ -gri « ¥- ^m<= ']]<] m n --i 

ea man bu - u - ri da - a - ba 

uith the enhighlening of good 

-ET ^ * <T- -tid 

la tap - pa - si ka 

Mey do no( oerspread thei. 

'■ T! -^r «« -M <T- iT JT-^ -ri nn -tti 

a- iia i - ri - si su lab -khu- ru - ka 

To it» inheritance they da not Choose thee 

8. ^ Sfr-ry y; ^y <iEy ,^v .Eyjtyyy-^ygu 

mit-pa- na a - na imtuv la- ta - na -sic 

The bow from the ground thou dost tiot take 

». -gyy ts -ry -< * -ry [«"■• >j^j -mi -^ 

aa i - na mit - pa - na [nu] makh -khaz 

Who iciih the how to strike 

i - lav - vu - ka 

ifitther round thee. 
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■«■ ^Hf K ESI 

eab - bi - dhu 



a. - ua qatti - k&| 

in thy ham 



la - ta - iia - as - 81 
thoa dost not caTry. 

"■ <='[? <sfT •¥■ wm& * <f'iH -an OT -et 

e - kim - mu i- ar -ni-ru- 

Tfte captive abhors tJiee (or cun« 

Be- e - ui a- na sepi - ka la - ta -mat-ni 
A support to thy feet thou dost not i 



13 


Hi - ig - ma a - 

A friend o 

-ET !£Tn -^n* <^ 

la - ta - eak - tan 
tftou doH not mate. 


na irzituv 
1 earth 


14 


&i V -Eld m 

as - sat - ka Ha 

-ET -]]] -^i n 

la - to - ,ia - .io 
thmt dost not tiss. 


ta - ram - m 

thou delightest in 


15. 


afl - eat - ka Ba 
Thy wife whom 

la - ta - makh - kbaz 
ttiOH dost not beat 


ta - zi - ni 
than despiseat 



"■ET E=n --Id -giT 

ma - ra ka aa - 
Tbj child whm 


ta - ram - mu 
thou delighfest in 


-ET cm ^i II 

la - fa - na - sic . 




n. ET EtlT -Cfcl f II 

ma - ra - ka sa 
Thy child ichom 


£m -Tiy tin 

ta - zi - ra 

tiiou detpuest 


la - ta - makh - khaz 
thou doH not heat. 





»■ tsm -n A-Tf- -T< <iEi -e^ ^~\ -< -eh 

Ta - si - mi - ti irzituv i -is -bat ka 

The enfolding of the earth has taken thee. 

.9. V 5? -if^ V P? ^^* <m •¥ "} 15-ET T? -^I 

sa zal-mat sa zal-mat um -rau Nin -a- zu 

Oh darknesii. Oh darkness. Mother Ninatu, 

sa zal - mat 
Oh darhicn, 

Ehbu sa el - li - e - tav 

Her "tighty power {as) 

ij^ET -*n? -^T^ "=1'^ -- -m ET 

an - ba - a - tu ul - tar - tu va 

a garment (cloal) covers thee. 
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Column II. 


m 


All the upper portion is lost. 


■ 


ma- [ra ua] i - ram ~ mu i - na -sic ^^| 
Tlte child xcko he tovet he raise) up (or Kms^^H 


>. ET [EElT V] tE 

ma - [ra - as] i 
The child who 


-TTi? ■an 

- zi - ru 


A-TT -- . ■ 

im -^ha-z ^H 
he strikes. ^M 


3- sEiTf -Tfy -i-n ^r< mtiv 

Ta - zi - im - ti ii-zituY 
The enfolding of the earth hat 


'=T V - -^M 

- za -bat- BU ^H 
lahn him. ^M 


4. V p^ -s^ [V sf <^ -cm -^ 

sa zal-mat [sa zal-mat um -mu 
Oh darknete 1 Oh darkneti f Mother 


H5>ETT?'*« 

Nia-a- zu ^H 
Mndsn ! ^H 


■» zal-[mat] 
Oh darkness ! 




1 


ellipu -ea el - 
Her noble strength 


U -e-tu zti-ba-ta ^^| 
(ra<) o cJooi ^ 


ul - tar - tu -8U 

covers him. 




1 


«. cE -n- 


ET ¥> IH 

pu - ur 


«H H« 


<i=u ^.* E=ni 


^m^ 


J 






^^' 






<>=!* -ST 

ul - tu 
from 

irzituv a - na 

the earth to rise (?) 

,, H'M^-- 0=!*^ -< -£m I? ■==!!* E 

Nam -tar ul [is -bat- bu] a- aab -ku 
Navitar did not take hitn, a fceer 

ul is -bat- BU u'zituv ia -bat- su 

did not take him, the eart/i took him. 

»■ Ecn K [=T -T <=!!] -ET * Ml tiiir 

ra - bi - [is Nergali] la -khad- du - u 

Tlte resting-place of Nergai the tmconijuered 

<tT*tT ^ ^£17 m:i:^ «=r - -£tt 

ul -iz-bat- 8u irzituv iz-bat- eu 

did not take him, the earth took him. 



>»■ Tj ^id !£m ?f< =gEE 

a - ear ta - kha- a-s 

The place of the battle 



-rfy -Efci -n<T 

zi - ka - ri 

of the heroes 



ul - im -khaz-8U irzituT iz -bat- ffn 
diii «o( «(riie him, the earth took him. 

>»■ *€ q^ MMMSi tflP «* H !>£! -ia 

I - DU Bt abli Nin - sun 

WAen ni son of Nin-aun 

I -:=T I '=!n <II s:. «* - <E[ 

ana ardu-sn Hea -baui i - bi - ki 

for hit lervanl Hea-bani He wept. 
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a - na -. Bit - Elii 

To the temple of Bel 

cTf r I ^TiSm'iin 

e - dis-BU it - ta - lak 

alone he went. 

A-bu Elu Tam-bu - nk - Im 

Fatht^ Bel Tatnbuiht 



a- na irzitiiv im -khai 

to the earth struck 



Mi - ki - e 
Milcie 



1} 



n 



-TS: 



A-n- -^ "T ^ ET 

im -khaz an - ni - va 
struck him tne. 



The Raising of the Spirit of Hea-Bani. 



This curious scene appears to have taken place 1 
temple of Bel, as we read in Col. 11. 



I -nu ni abli 

When Son of 



Nin - Bun 
Nin-t\tn 



I -==^T I --ni <IeI :?: >=£ C3 <IEJ 

ana ardu-e\i Hea -bani i - bi - ki 

for Aw tereant Hea-hani wept. 
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m^mfm <m ~T-cin=m ■=!! t i 

ana bit Eiu « -diB-su 

to the tenipU of Bel by himself 

it - ta - rii 
hf- turned 

And thus laya the matter before Bel : — 



A- bu E!u 

Father Bel 



Tara- bu - uk - ku 

Tamhukhi 



!! -^1 <IiI t>V A-TI ~- ~! RF 

a- na irziti im -kliaz- an - ni 

to tlie ground has struck me. 

Mi - ki - e a - na irzituv im - khaz 

Mikie to tiie ground has ttruci 



Then by the assistance of one of the priests or magicians 
of the temple, he has a vision or »iance iu which the spirit 
of Heabani is raised from the ground, and by the intercession 
of Izdubar. and by means of prayers and sacrifices, is admitted 
to peace in Heaven. 
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Of this Column we pnsseBS a emaJl portion of ihe up; 
part of it, this I will call No. 1. 

'■ -tTII <IEJ S: m I! "-T JT -^1 [<K]Si 

Hea -bani na a- na su - H - mi 

Hea-bani who to re.H (was jiot admitUd^iM 

Nam - tar ul iz - bot - mi 

Namlar did not take him, the earth took hitn 

a Bn :=; cT ~y <t]] ~i ^ ^^t < [<=!* 

ra - bi - iz Nergali la -klmil- dii - u ul 

the retting j'lace of tergal the uneonijiiired did 

t! - ~rr <iEi -t«r ^r -< -^m 

is -bat- zu iiaituv iz -bat- su 

not take him, the earth look him. 

'■ I? slid -m ?? ^SH 'W 'tld -TM 

a - Bar ta - kha - as zi - ka - ri 

The place of the battle of the heroes 



did not take him, the earth took him. 

'■ T? y- -'Til «=m T? •* <^J^ ■;! - -^TTl 

a-bu Elu a - mat ul iz-bat- su 

Father Bel amal did not take him , 

«. T! y- ~I <« '! y- =Eir <IE!!i^ 

a-bu yin tam- bu - uk - ki 

Fat/ier Sin T„mhukku 
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Mi - e In - e 

Mikie 

Hea -bani a - na su - li - ma 

Hta~bani to peace (*««() 

Fraomekt 2. 

•• EEiT s «=! -T or -«T * [=^ <]es 

Ra - bi - iz Nergali la -thad- du -u 

The resting plaee of Nergal the uncoTiqttered 

a - ear ta -kha- as zi - ka - ri 

The place of the battle of the heroes 

=• Ti vf- ~T trm [TO , 

a - bu Hea 

FMher Bra 

.. ]} ^] E^ Etn <]a= M <::*!] 

a- na qar - ra - fii Marduk 

n the tcarrlor Marduls 



qar - 
The 



id 



lu 



«■ Idl « tft: -Cid 



The didder (?) 



u - tuk - ku 

T^e Sprit 
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»■ T? ^I T! V' I 

a - na a - bu bu 

To his father 

qar - ra - dn id - lu - ti Mardiik 

The warrior hrwic Marthtk 

.0. HI « E!?^-EH--r m-t^ fcUyftijET 

ib nis- tak - ka - ba irzituv ip - te - e -va 

The didder (?) the earth opened and 

n. tine ifc lEi V -till <m ^ <iii i 

U - tuk - ku sa Hea - bani ki ■ 

The Spirit of Hea-bani 

!! <m m <=!'^ <iEr -i^ mim^ 

za - ki - ku ultu irzituv 

gloat from the earth ro»«{?) 

In CnluTnn IV, we have the account of the effect ( 
this raiaing of the soul (ultuc) of Hea-bani, on Izdubar ( 
and the assisting magician overcome with mental exert 
and grief; they weep and mourn, and thej make an agi 
racnt to keep all secret — " Let the earth conceal all thou hat 
seen." What a curious parallel \a here afforded to the 
interview between Saul and the Witch of Endor. (1 Samuel 
xxviii, 7-25). Here Saul, overcome with fasting and the. 
excitement of the interview with Samuel, " falls prostrate o 
the ground, and was sore troubled." 



Column IV. 

'■<Ef '■=!!( fcU-TM <lEl'.^n? Idl-mfl 



Ki - ba -a ip - n 

Mysterious friend. 



ki - ba - a ip - ri 
mi/stei-iovs friend. 
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DH ~tiv m~tiv V ~TTf •¥ *jn <lEf -^1 T( 

lik - tim irzitiiv rh ta -mu- ru ki - ba - a 

J/(JU t!ie earth hide that thou lumt fern, mysterious 

. <c|* If ty -ty E HI "n<T 0=1^ T? «!^ --r HI 

ul -a-gab- ba - k« ip - ri iil -a-gab-ba-ku 
/ loill not tell to thee, friend ! 1 will not tell to tJtee, 

ip - ri 
friend ! 

[E -nuva] lik- tim irzituv Ba a-mu- ni 

[H7ien] the earth covers thai 1 have seen 

n ^ c; -cfci 

a -gab- bi - ka 
/ ittiU tell tliee. 

' ti - Bab bi - ki '^M 

thou sittest weeping. ^^ 

^^^^MsISKMdlET MtiKIEj 

lu - aib - it - va lu - ub - ki 

may he sit ! May he weep ! 

t'- ^Sl V -TM ¥► -^I EI -^m -==I -cfcJ 

, . ; ea - ri - bu - tn va lib - ba ■ ka 

shall cause to increase, and thy heart 

4k~m »i < 

ikh - till - u 

shall rejoice 

Vol. IV. _ W 



■ 
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H 


tal-la-bi- ri Ul-ma- tu e-rib^H 


1 


[sa] - ri - bu - til lib - ba - k» ^^M 

[shall] eawe to incrmse; thj hmrt ^H 


1 


ikh - dti - u ^^H 
ekaU rejoice ^| 


H 






?«s«ff^mis ^i ^TTf -*=k -^TT <4~in 


(w/iC7i?) //«?(» /(fl»i ^Bserf corruption 


H 


^^^i^®^i!£Tir-'=k ■^H'^ni— 




H 


' ^H 


^ 


„ 1 


^r 


- E) n? T( -EEJT] I? E<E< E=T ■ 

Inam.- .„ ^H 

On couc/i recliiiniff aii</ ^^^^^^| 



^^^^^^^^^H 


^^1 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^I^^^^^^^^^^H 








^ 
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mi pi - ZH - ti 
J'ltre wntfm 


i - sat - fi 
he drliih 




1 


"■^-i£Tn«<-T[¥[<r*]'=!?iEi 

sa ina ta -kha- zi di ^- e - kii 
icho in the buitk wax sla!ii(? 


ta - ■ 


abu-su ummu-HU ■ risa - 
kU father and his mother his 


Iieaif support 




J 


aasat - sii bi - ka mudu 

and his xmfe weeps much 


i 


sa sa - lam - ta -su iim zini . . 

Tliose who (are) his friends on the fftvund . 


^^ '1 






ta - niur a - tii - 
ThoK xcext U"'di thou ^halt 


mar 






• «■ =15 <ET El I «=E -1 

(. - kin -ma i - nil 
Hit ijwil 01. the 


<IEItl^v 

irzitiiv 


<t| 


^i? 


»• V =1! <&T EI I *-- i 

K„ e -knn-nia-»u 


*E!I - 


E!i=E 

,1 - i 
l,r h<w 

m 


- 8U 
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•"■ilE-ET cET<l*MgSTIE-TT<^ 

su - ku - la ad - di - qa ku - si 

Tlif captives coiujuered come after 

a - ka - li 

foods 

sa ma zu-ku 'da-a ik- kal 

lofitck in the tents are faten 



Colophon. 



.7. .'.f! Nak-bi- i - m 



«^nT ^} <rf 

Dippi XII 
The twelfth tablet of the fountain he hat 



Hea-bani. 

Hea-bani, the hero of this ancient story, is one of t 
most curious characters yet met with in the legends i 
Assyria, and to me seems to bear a close resemblance to 1 
Greek deity Pan. 

Pan was the god of flocks and shepherds amongst i 
Greeks, and remote wild places, anch as reed beds and damp! 
caves were supposed to be his abode. In works of art he I 
is represented as a sensual being, with homs, puck nose, aQdl 
goat's feet. 

The Romans identified Pan with Faunus, who besidei 
having the attributes of the Greek god, was also the inspire 
of oracles. Pan was usually called the son of Hermes. 

Hea-hard, as his name indicates, was the creation of the] 
god ffm -►T -tfll <IEJ or ►-! cflfllr % a god whoi 
combines in his various titles and attributes, those of sevei 
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classical deiticB, Primarily lie may have been identified with 
PoaeidoQ or Neptune, but a« the god of the lower -worlds 
he resemblea Pluto ; again in his character of ■wisdom and 
couuBel he resembles Hermes. In tlie Deluge Tablet he is 
spoken of as " Hea, who knows all things." Hea-bani there- 
fore derives all liis wisdom and knowledge from hie patron 



Hea-bani is represented in the text aa dwelhng in a 
remote place, three days' journey from Erech, the city of 
Izdubar, and as living in a cave and associatiiig with the Itulu, 
or cattle of the field, and the simniam, or creeping things of 
the fleld. The exposure of the women before hia den, and 
the subsequent events of the text, are well suited to the 
nature of the classic god. 

The deification of Hea-baui probably followed on his 
gaining admittance to Heaven, but I have not as yet met 
with the name in any other texts than the Izdubar legends. 



Notes. 



The religion of Assyria wan in constitution essentially a 
nature worship ; its pautheon was coni|)08ed of deifications 
of nature powers. lu this opinion 1 know I differ consider- 
ably from other Assyriologists, Mr. Sayce aud M. Lenormaat 
and others being of tlie opinion that the system was one of 
solar worship. I will here give a few reasons which have 
led me to adopt this theory. 

1, The first begmniiigs are the blending of two nature 
powers, the abyss {abzii) aud the sea {tia)nat) ; these pro- 
duce Moimia,' who, accordhig to Mr. Smith, is the Mummu 
of the Creation Tal)let,' aud with him I am inchued to agree, 
whilst Mr, Sayce identifies it with Miavi, the waters.^ The 
creation aud iutroduetiou of two deifications of force, Lakima 
and Lakuma,* into this blended mass, tear it in half, pro- 
ducing the upper and lower expanse or place, viz., Anwi 



' DsDuuciua, Cory, 'i\S. 

» Awdemy, March 20tli, 187S. 



' Ohaldean Oenosia. 
' Cumpare Heb. QrT? 
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and Ktsuri. From these epring the first triad of Anti, .Brf 
Elu, and Ea.' 

2. The Becond line of the firat Ooatinn TaWet is thi 
written and read, ^Jfr^JJ ^ «- <^ t^Sr St -T -^T 
tC^^ '"IT*" napii^ ilia irriti mttna la xicraf, " Be k>w on the 
earth a name wae not i-ecorded." This indicates the exis- 
tence of the earth in a Btate of Bhapeless waste, as described 
in Genesis i, 2. 

3. In the inscription we find tha three divinionB of nature 
thus produced divided bt-tweeu the three gods, Auu. Elu, and 
Ea, and their titles may thus be clearly and briefly stated : — 

(»-!=!! tar ji ~A< ii -< -n? o £U -n<i 

That is, sarni j-apsuti eiihat Anu narri^ tlio wde heaven 
the seat of Ann the king.' 
(2) ^J\ ^ ^ XS^ITf V" }**• Belli, bel mati, Bel, lord of 
countries, or the woild (all lands).* 

m -'] tnn nsnT! <t- hi -■^n kt et- ""■- 

.... asib ah:u rabu, Hea dwelling in tlic great deep.* 
In tlie old Accadian cult, from which the Assyrians 
borrowed so much of their religion and mythology, each of 
theae deities were recognised as the "TTy zi, or spirit, that 
is, the "fetish " of each of these divisions." Such being the 
ground-work of the Assyrian system, it was but natural that 
in its belief in the future life it should admit of two states 
of being — a happy one in Heaven, a state of torment in 
Hades ; and these we find in the ABsyrian inscriptions thus 
described : — 

Heaven, the place of reward for the good, is called "the 
abode of bleeaedness,"' " the land of the silver sky," ' " the 
house of life," " the land of life."* '■ The wide heaven, the 
seat of Ann the king." The life of the blessed ie described 
as one of ease ; they recline on couches, drinking pure 

1 Bee Cory, 818, Damajoiiu. ' W.A.I. IV, B-50. 

» WXl. IV. l,0<il.iii,80. 

* TrantaeCioiw of Ihe SoeUlg of Siblical Arckxalogg, toI. it, pt. 1, p. 153. ( 

• Leoonnaut, "La Magie." 
« W.A.I. III, 66, iii. ^ Ibid. 

of the Soeiely of Biblical Archmologif, rol. It, pt. 1, p. 153. I 
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liquors, in company with friends and relationa,' feeding on 
rich foods." The warrior here is Biirrouuded witli all the 
spoil lie has gained in battle, the capti^'ee are paraded before 
him, and he feasts in tente.' 

Snch was the Assyrian conception of Heaven ; and it is 
exactly what we should expect from a people whose one 
great aim iu life was war, the '* pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war" would find its fulfilment in this conception of 
Elysium, "the happy fields."* Perhaps there is no one thing 
which so clearly indicates the character of a nation as the 
ideas wliich its people form of the future state, either of the 
blessed or the wicked. The North American Indian, whose 
great object in life was to be a great hunter, looks forward 
to his "happy hunting groimd." With most nations who 
have attained to any degree of civilization the conception of 
Heaven is a reproduction of their ideal of life on this earth. 
As the Assyrian life was one of alternate periods of luxurious 
ease at home and wai'like expeditions abroad, followed by 
the division of spoil and captives : so the Elysium is a con- 
tinuation of these. Such was the Greek, and the Latin, as 
well as the Valhalla of the Noraetnan. In the latter, we find 
the deceased reclining on his golden bed, drinking " mead " 
out of golden cups. As yet we have, \vith the exception of 
the Twelfth Izdubar Legend, and a few notices in prayers, 
no direct account of Heaven, but future excavations may 
produce other texts which will help to clear up this im- 
portant point in the Assyrian religion. 

If in the accounts of Heaven we have to complain of a 
lack of material fi-om which to gaiu our information, we have 
no reason to do so with regard to the texts relating to Hadee. 
We have two principal texts, xiz., 

(1.) Thu legend of Descent of Istar K 162 W.A.I. IV, 31. 

(2.) A small ti-agment printed in W.A.I, IV, 49 No. 2. 

And we have also a number of notices of the land of the 
departed iu mythological fragments in the British Museum 
Collection. 



' Twelfth Iidubar Legund, col. ir. 
* Twelfth Izdub&r Legend. 
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The kiiigdoni of the UDderworld was, ae I have stated, 
tho realm of the god Hea, and the Hadea of AsBjTian legends 
■was placed m the UndL-rworld, and was ruled over by a^ 
goddesB <-*-y t^'ET Kl^ tl" Niu-ki-gal, or the Lady ^| 
the Great Land. ^M 

The deacriptiou of this land, given in the Tahlet of thl^ 
Descent of Ifitar, is one of the finest pieces of writing yet met 
with in ABsyrian texts. 

I. To the land of no return, the regions of corruption. 

4. The house of corruption, dwelling of the god Irkal^ 

5. To the house whose eutrauce has no exit, 

6. By the road whose going (has) no return. 

7. To the house at whose entrance they bridle in the ligl 

8. A place where much dnst is their food, their noiii 

ment mud. 

9. AVhere Ught they ace not, in darkness they dwe} 

and — 

10. Its chiefs also like birds are clothed with feathera. 

II. Over the door and threshold much dust. 

The Assyrian idea of Hades appears to me to be derivec 
from the ruins of some vast city, or house, which had ae it 
were simk down into the underworld, and became the "city 
of the lost." Seven walls encircle it, each with its gate 
(babu) and porter (nigab), its outer wall bemg a watery moat, 
filled with the "waters of death which cleanse not the 
hands." The porter of this gate is called "the porter of the 
waters." 

The deceased as he arrived at each gate of Hades was 
deprived of some article of dress, as was the goddess Istar 
in her descent. I have little doubt but that we shall find 
that the objecta mentioned in the Istar Tablet as being taken 
from her, and the order in which they were taken, had 
a mystic meaning, but ae yet I do not see my way to 
explanation. 

The deceased here symbolised by Istar arrives at last at 
the innermost circle of this labyiinth. Here is situated tbu 
palace of Xiji-ki-gal, and the palace of justice, resembling tUa^ 
Hall of the Forty-two Accusers in the Ritual of the Egyptian 
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From tbe statementa in lines 20-37. it would appear that 
the deceased was kept waiting at the gate imtil the piiniah- 
ment which was to be g^von to him was decided by the 
court of Nin-ki-gal. 

The Palace of Justice, in which the judgment of tbe 
deceased takes place, is situated in the innermofit circle. 
Here is the throne on which the judge sat and delivered the 
judgment. But the most important point is, here rose the 
fltream of the " waters of life" (|i[ |-«< >-< «-tT mie-balati). 
This raiBefl the important question, Was the Hades here 
described merely a place of punishment, or, was it a place of 
wailing, in which the deceased underwent a judgment, and if 
this were favourable, was given to drink of the " waters of life '' 
and rose to Heaven, if unfavourable he was consigned to one of 
the circles of the doomed, there to undergo his punishment ? 
To answer this question decisively as yet seems to me 
impossible, but I think there appear indications of the Hades 
being other than a place of torment. The release of Hea-hani 
by aid of Hea and Marduk, and of Istar by the aid of the 
Phantom, seem to leave some indications of a chance of 
release. And in a hymn to Marduk, of which I have given a 
translation, he is called tbe " vivificator" and he who raises 
the dead to life. But, until we obtain more inseriptions, the 
question must remain in an unsettled state. 

Of the nature of the punishment we know nothing more 
than that fire formed an element, as well as perpetual hunger 
and thirst, 

NiK-El-tJAI,. 

W.A.I.II..59. -I \ ^ <:ei ty . ■'] i>Ei m EF . 
"T =i<j -ET ^^^■ 

w.A.i.ii,i7. ~!ive|<!eIeI- !=I<J<^= -Ij^Ellh-n- 

By these two quotations we learn that Nin-ki-gal was 
called AUat, and was the wife of Hea. 

Alht, like Istar, \a used ui the inBcriptions in a vfry 
general sense, and denotes tin; begetter, the wife, find in 
applied to other goddesses. 
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Nin-ki-ffal was thb wife of Hea, Nin-a-sti being an Acradian 
name of Hea. Ilea, ae liis uomnion Accadian name iudicated, 
■"^TII ^Itl ^""H was the e-arth, or the god of the es-rH 
tliat is, in a Plutonic eense. 

But Hea IB oue of the moat complex of the Am 
deities in bis chariicteristies, but by aid of bis female < 
sorts in each of these characters, we can gain some idea & 
his powers, 

(1). He IB associated with a goddesa t*-^ t^^T ^j^T * 
Dav-ki-na, the lady of the earth, that is, the material ( 
and she may be identified with the Greek rij/iijTjjp, the e 
mother, and Demetur. 

(2). He is associated with Nin-ii-^al, and here he may I 
identified with the Greek god Aides, Niu-ki-gal, "the lady 4 
the great land," being the Assyrian Persephone. 

(3). A third character of Hea was the god of WLBdom, a 
here he does not appear to have any companion goddei 
■without we here connect liim with Bau ""^T tTTTt 
void, Heb. IPQ- 

It is with the first two of these that we are moi 
concerned, and Dav-fei-na and Nin-ki-gal may evidently be 
identified with Demeter and Persephone, " the mother and 
daughter," though in no case ib A'iii-ki-gal called the daughter 
of Dav-ki-na, but both are -wives of Hea. Mr. Gladstone has 
pointed out, in his work on the " Mythology of Homer," the 
strong indications of the Eastern influence in the concoptii 
of Aides and its queen Persephone; this he attributes 1 
Phoenician influence ; this is probably right ; but may 1 
Phoenicians not have received the idea from Assyria? Thj 
god Tammu£ is evidently the ^ c^ '"ITV' Dum-zi, the Sal 
of Lie, to seek whom Istar descends into Hades. He als 
states that the entrance to the underworld was in " the Eaat," 
by the ocean river, at a full day's sail from the Kuxine, in the 
country of the cloud-capped Kimmerioi." The Kimmerioi are 
evidently the ^'\]^ ETfTt| txfT ]] ff the Gi-m 
with whom Essarhaddun fought in the north-east of A 

These people, duiing the period of depression in Assyi 
in the eighth century B.C., hod come down from the shores G 
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I -the Euxine aod penetrated ae liu- as Armenia. May they 

I not in the tiarly daya have beun connected with the primitive 

L Accadi, or " highlanders," whose traditious centred round the 

t Kar-aak-Kurru A^ "pytji^ <*■ ^fl the "Mountain of 

the World," situated iu Armenia ? From these Accadi the 

Assyrians received their traditions; may not the Glmirrai 

have done bo ? Or perhapa at that period at which the 

mythology of Homer was settled, the Gimirrai may have 

been in Armenia, the land of the "Karsak Kurra," and 

hence the placing there the entrance to the Underworld. 

The existence of a palace, the t^'\'\ E|.- V "J^ ^T""!!-^ 

I the " Hekal mat Nn-ga," as is also found in the Grnek con- 

I ception of Hades. 

In a magical text I find the following notice of the portei- 
, of Hades: ^>-\ t^Xi\ C*-^ ^ ^ ^^ ^i>^ Ne-gab, 
porter of the earth. In place of ^]^ T^^ *'^^ Accadian 
has <*■ £Cl f kurra, with the poat position tTH ge, which 
denotes lower, under, flo that we must read, Negab, porter of 
the Underworld. 

In another text the seven gates of Hades are refeiTcd to 
I as the " seven doors {daltt) of the Underworld." 



W.A.I. IV, 49, 2. 

This fragment, which appears to be a portion of the 
Seventh Izdubar Legend, relates to the desceat of Istar into 
Hades to obtain revenge on Izdubar for refusing her offer of 
marriage, as narrated in the sixth tablet. 

Text. 

tir - la - an - ni 

f turn tnyeelf 

[a- na qaq- cja] - ri i- di - ya 

To the land of my desire 
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'■^^SiTM< ■¥ SfrldJ ~T ss «=m ■ 

a - ti mu - sab Ir - kal - 

the alviie of the god IrkallaM 

e - ri - bu -8U la - a - tzu - 

Jtn fiilrance {has) )io e.rit 

. , , la - ta - ai rat 

zu - iiin - luu - u uii - u - 'QH^H 

The>/ bridle in the light ^H 

'• fft^fiMj -n -^1 Ei I? ciu <r- -J-] 

va - a - (Mil - ei - nft 

mid their fotid i 

di - id - dhu 
mud 

'■ ^^^^mT>& - -HI 'T- 

zi) - bat gap - pi 

lire clothed u-ith 

'■mmmm^ E^n - =i!i!!Ej-r< *■ 

lii iiiii e - dhu - 

i" darkness they dtBelt\ 

an - e - i-u - bu a - uu - k^ 

rrhirh I will 
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ana ku - mn - mn - sh a pu u 

To iln pi)!ai-e I hattten. 

na -BU-ut a - gi - e Ba ul - tu immi 
wearing crownn who from former 

pa - na i - bi - lu ma - a - tii 

tlni/)> Tilled the land 



a - nuv u Eln is tak - ka - nu 

Anu and Bel have apptnnted 

Bii me- e si - i - ri 

it waters stagnant 

"■TfSI! c<Tf C&; -Efcl ■s^ -tH,VErH'< 

is - tak - ka -nu Ka - zn - ri 

they have appointed 

it - tak - ku -11 mie na - da - ti 

theii pour out the waters of streamt 

!=■ I? -^i =mT tn -VA V tf! OTv- n ^rs 



- ua bit 



ip - n fiu 



) - ru - bu a - 1 



To the home of the earth, irhich 



as - bu e - mi - u - la - ga - ru 
the abode of the afflicted and 
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as - bu i - eib - \m 

the abode eajilives 



D.P, malm - knu 
tfreat men 



as-bu ukh -sib abaiiti sa ill 

ThedwelUng coutuellort of the wite things of the great < 

mi - e a - eib Ner 

waters (?) the seat of the god \e> 

Notes. 
2. t£ Kl^ "'*■ '^^^''*^' "i^y '^® compared with Heb. 1 

amaiiB, or perhaps from idu to know. 
6. zammw. Bridle in or hold back. Cf. Targiim, QQl bridle. 
8. diddu, mud. Heb. O"^, 
11. Kummu, palace or biiilrling. a word of frequent oce 
reiice. Of. W.A.I. IV, 2. 

Ina na - kab ab - si - i ina kn - urn - nu 
In the fmmtam of the di^ep in <i palace. 

Here the Jccodinnhas ty|y|'"|y|y e-iiim, aroyal hom 
Agii, I hasten, perhaps Arab. MJN fugit, 

13. Siri, stagnant. Heb. "TJHI?, horridua, foedua. 

14. htakku, ponr out, from Heb. "^rO. 



k. 
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A Hymn to Marduk. 



This HjTnn. which is found on a tablet. K 2962, printed 
in W.A.I. IV, 29, is, in praise of the god Marduk the Baby- 
lonian Demi-urgus. It ia very much broken, but some 
portions can be restorod. 

■• [eEsi] ET T? -^i* X t>pnr ET t^m n 

[iSar] ma -a- ti be- el ma- tii - a 

King of couniriis Lord of the land (par cecetUmce) 

[ablu ris] - tu - u 8a E - a 

EUett mi of Hta 

[aa eanii] u irzitu sii - tu ■ ni 

w/io lieuven and eurlh tmiis (or i-e<julate») 



i - lu Ba ili 

god of gods 

Same u irzituv ea Ba - ni - na 

Lord (i*) of heaven and e<nih who an et^ual 



-El ■=£ £\ ^W 

la - i - BU - u 
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ardu Ba A - uu ii Ein 

Se^rant of A,m and Elu 

ri - mi - nn - u iiia ili . 

Merciful (onf) amoii<fH tlie gods 

ri - mi - nu - u sa mi - ta 1>ul - hi - da 

Merciful one tcho dead to life 



Marduk Bar - ru aami ti irzitu 

Mardiik king of heaven and earth 

Sar Ua - bi -lim be - el Bit Sag - ga - al J 
King of Babylon and Lord of Bit Saggal 

Sar Bit - zi - da be- el Bit -Makli- ti - la , 

King of Bit Zida Lord of Bit Makktila 

13. -ley? < <lEji--V lEJ^^m-^ 

Same u Ireitii kii - mn - mc 

Heaven and Earth eupporting 



E -ma Same u Irsitu ku - um - mufl 

The circuit of Heaven and Earth supporting 
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13. <i_ V -^T -ET IE! m <m -^ 

Eni - sa ba - !;i - dhu ku - um - mu 

The eye {night of life supporting 

.». cE V --^T -ET Wl IeI ^-m -¥■ 

i -mat ba - la - dhu bu - nm - mn 

The gtrertgih of life gupportiug 



17, 



sar elu - gii (?) abzu kii - nm - mu 

^.Voftfe ^'n7 of orack'S of the deej) nupporting 

a - mi - 111 - tu ni - si iii - sat qaqadu 

amOTUj maiikiitd Ifie nmn lefio raised a head 



|w. 



^^^& 



kip - rat ir - bit - ti ma - la ba - sa - a 

the four raceg the whole of them. 

21. -r V? n V <si V "T ==!? < <iEi l^^ 

Hgi Ba - kis -sat sami - u - irzituv 

The Spirit" of the Hosts of Heaven and Earth 



52. ET -EI -.tT V T! 

ma - la ba - aa - a 

the whole of thcMi. 



The refit of the oltverse is very much brnken, but the 
I Hymn ia continued mi the reverse. 

Tot. IT. 20 
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Re\'ERSE, 

•■ ar ~m EI 

at - ta - va 

Thou also art 

'■ cE! £m ET -el + JT 

at - ta - va la - mas - au 

Thou aUo (art) the powerful one 

3. t£] tBm ET >^ -s^r* <r 

at - ta -va mu - bal - lad 
Thou aUo (art) the life-giver 

'■ cET ~TTT ET -^ i> -^n 4-TT 

at - ta - va mu-aal- li ira 

Thou alio (art) the prosperer. 

». >-T!<T <~ -J^ =m'= - ~TI- 

Ri - mi - nu - ii ina ili 

Merciful ow among the godt. 



Col. I, Line 3. Aairte. Compare Heb. itliN felicitae. 
„ ,. 4, Zaca, pure. Compare Heb. Tp purUB. 
„ „ 5. Vbara, perhaps borrowed from the Accadi 

"^I^^j Ul^^r*' *s in Ubara-Tutu, and \ 

the tneauing of llie glow. 
„ „ 7. Lab-kkuru-ka, they do not choose thee. 

pare Heb. "ini delegit. 
,, „ 8. Lata-^ia-sic, thou dost not raise. Compare 

Heb. 'Tttyj removit, or perhaps Heb. "^Z 

momordit, in the sense of talce firm hoUl o 
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Col. I, Line 9. Makh-kltaz, strike. Compare Heb. ^TQ cou- 

cuBsit. 

Ihv-vu-ka, gather round thee, probably from 

lavu to cling, Heb. jnS deglutire, or serbere. 

„ „ 10. La-tariia-ti. Heb. NtD3 SiHstuUt. 

„ „ 12. Seni, a support. Compare Heb. ]ytfO (root 

P?U? fulcnim. 
„ „ 14. Tarammu, thou delightest in, from raiou, to 
raise, perhaps more correctly rendered whom 
thou exiilteat, and compare Heb. DD1 and 
mi elevare. 
Ta-^uL-gi-k, Hbb. Compare Heb, ptIJ3 osculatuH 
est. 
., 1.1 Ta.idru. Compare W.A.I. H, 10, iyru, shall 
turn from, repudiate. 
Col. n, „ 9. RaUs, resting place. Compare Heb. root yn 

recubuit. 
Col. HI, „ 3. Nergal, the god of war, meaning the great man 
„ „ 7. U-tuk kit, a bon'owed Aceadian word. 
„ „ 10. Tpteva, opened, nnC apermt. 
„ ,j 11. Zakjai, glues, or a transparent object. Com- 
pare Heb. JT'S'UT Job xxviii, 17, vitrum, 
crystal] UB. 
il, IV, „ 8. Kalniatu, worm. See list of worms, DelitH'irh 
Assyrische Studien, pp. 79, 85. 



BABYLONIAN AUGURY BY MEANS OF 
GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 
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r, 1875. 



H Just as astronomical observations were made to serve thp 

I purpose of astrological predictiotiB among the BabyloniaQa, 

B «o the first beginnings of geometry were bound up witb a 

H similar superstition. That euuniderable progress had been 

' made by the Chaldeans in matheraatica ia Bhown not only by 

the calculations requisite for the solution of various astro- 
nomical problems which they attempted, but also by the 
tables of square and cube roots from Seukerth, translatii 
of which are appended to the present paper. As yet. hi 
ever, almost our only knowledge of the proficiency of 
Babylonians in geometry is derived from the nee made 
geometrical figures by the augura and prophets, instani 
of which will be given below for the first time. 

But before we deal with these, it is necessary to re- 
member that the Clialdeans were not the only people among 
whom the lines and angles of geometry have been degraded 
to a superstitious office. Astronomy begins with aetroloi 
chemistry with alchemy ; and so, too, geometry begins 
what we may call grammamancy. To this day this pseud^ 
science flourishes among the Chinese, and the eight ti-igrama 
of Fohi are not only supposed to he the bases and principles 
of all things, but to act as efficacious charms as well.' Even 
in our own country persons are still to be found who proft 



the 

I 



aaea 

'udcl^H 



I 
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&jth in the mystical propertieB of the pentagou ; aud we 
have all heard of the "houses" into which the aatrologer 
divides the heavens. The Greeks, indebted to the East and 
especially to the Assyrians for the germs of that art and 
Bcience which they afterwards brought to snch marvellous 
perfection, owed to the East also a lingering beUef in the 
magical properties of numbers and geometrical figures, 
Philolaus, the true founder of the philosophy ascribed to the 
serai-mythical Pythagoras, held that the earth was produced 
from the cube, fii'e from the pyramid, air from the octa- 
hedron, water from the icosahedron, and the universe from 
the dodecahedron;' and TeTpdyeevo^ o^v^p, "a square man," 
was the ordinary Greek expression for a person of vii-tuous 
character.' Among the half-orientalised mystics of a later 
day situilar ideaa prevailed. We lind the author of the 
treatise "(ie Vita Contemplaiiva" a work commonly attri- 
buted to Philo, representing the Therapeutte as holding their 
great feast ou the fiftieth day, " because Jifty is the most 
holy and natural number, through the influence of the right- 
angled tiiangle, which is the first principle of the origin and 
existence of the world."* 

Now, it is very probable that these notions had originally 
been disseminated from Chaldea, the cradle of the civiliza- 
tion of Western Asia, and we might even add of Europe 
also. A curiotis tablet from the library of Assur-bani-pal 
(marked K 99), now in the British Museum, has been given 
by M. Fr. Lenormant in his Choue de Textea CuniifoTmet 
(III, p. 94), under the title of a '■ Fragment of the augiuul 
explanation of certain figures." The whole of the reverse 
and the first column of the obverse are unfortimately en- 
tirely gone ; so also are the beginning and end of the 
Becond column. What is left I give here, together with a 
translation. 



Met.] 



|j. Bol. 1, p. 10, compared with Plut, de PI. Pli. II, 6 



1 Aiutot. Sth. Nio. 1, 10. 11. 

• wimiiairTas . . . aytararw nal ^(riiti roroli apiSitoV, i« nj 
rpiyiitiv Siiiiafuat, Sirtp iarui ap)(it rift r&y SKuv ytvitniat 
Ed. Gslcn., p. eSU. 
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[Fvn liuM are wanting bon,] 



« 



«^m^^^ 



enuva tacoltu 

When the augury 

'■ >=T m <w 

tucuitu imnn 
the nugury on tlie right hand (is mads) . 

B. ^ « erne •¥ m^i 

blritu (?) Sarr-u sanna 
The omen (it) : the king for a year . , 

'■ ^m ^] *? csps 

cara yuma taabu ibasri . , 

{in) the forlmt during ike day the soldier it 




adamatu vi 
An omen of evii fi 

tucuitu 



^£\ 



ibanna 

it produces ........ 

ali 



The augury (it) : the fotoulation of the city 

libitu(?) ^rr-u sanna ci^lla ibanna .. 
The omen (it) : the king for a year an altar malctt. . 

s. ^ M -¥■ i5?<aT:=S 

libitu(?) allatii 8U sanna ci^lla ibanna ... 
The omen (it) : lot wife for a year an altar makes. . . 

a ■ tai - tuv izz - az . , , 

exit it allowed . . . 



Babi/Utuian Augury In/ 



of (rfontetrical Figui 



o 



enuva tuwiltu iranu ibbaiia zi -kip 

When the auijari/ on the right is made, a stake 

"• <sn ■*!! MIT '^m ?; asmm 

kharats TSI - IL birku za-kip 

the production of life the lightning t/ie staking. . . . 



enuva tucultu 

W/ien the omen 



Much more perfect ie another tablet of the aame nature 
(miirked K 2087), a copy of which I owe to the kindnesH of 
Mr. W. Boscawen. This ia ae follows : — 



Column I. 

D.P. fiihk - ma 

The god who protectn the land {prohablff Mei-odnrk). 



cE EIT O 



limnis 
in hostile fashion 

'■ <I-Ifcj <MU ti 

linmuti - eu 

that which is hostile to him. 



' Poriiap! Aram. I'jfT 'to infii.' 
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"■ms, ar 


(iH. cip ^1 

enclogure of (?) ^^| 


20. 


xC^x_ 




1 


<^>— 




[Tl 


e iilengraph at " cr&ition 


' within the 


Bg"l«.] 1 


21. t^< tfTiE^ -v^ 

alu ifiittH 
a CTiy {and it») foundation. 




J 




Column II. 


H 


1. »< 

libitot?) 

Omen: 


*T ET 

ya -ma 
during the day' 




■ 


2. ."( 

libitu(?) 
Omen : 


gap itstsiiri 
the whig of a bird i 


V 

ssacan 
made. 


■ 


3. .-< 

libitu(?) 
0mm: 


Bac - nu 
ettablithed. 




I 


4. ^-{ 

libitu(?) 


khn - utB - ba 

(/or) cutHng. 




1 


6. _w -^n "^ni^ 

iibitu{?) lamad giri 
Omen : knowledge of the invasior 


IfcJ 

nacati 


1 


^^ 


Or sarsu ma. "an omen o 


good (is) till 

1 


J 
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s. ^ <|. *f 5£yyy j 

libitu(?) damka - ta - su 
Omen : good luck to him. 

dibbu erba - ma 

the tablet one enlarges as ahove. 

[About three lines lost.] 
n. -tfl < >t=|T 

radd - u lamadi 
addition of kttoioledge ; 

12. V -ET -^n '=!n= ^m^ 

ea la id - u earn (ma) 

[^or] whoever knows not th^ same 

"■ J! ^< ::£^ <ETr T * ^n!f= <ie[ 

bunnu' ibbanu ana pa - sac - ci* 

The drawijig is tnade for soothsay ings, 

». - m-f. <iEj ^\ ^ m^Th- 

ina riai ci - na libitu (?) taabi 

At the head pltmt (it) : the omen (is) an army 

-< < ETT 

libitu (?) mikhiltu 
^ v (Another) omen : battle 

<ErT -i^T* 

libitu (?) kharratfl pale 
(A nother) omen : the prodvction of a campaign. 



' Ba»Ha, " an inmge," from ^33. 
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15. <iEin •gjLi_m 

Baniyauu 

ditto {i.e. draw thefiijure') .... i 



buimu ana danikati 
a drawing for good Iwk. 



<3\ T 



I 



I 



Some of the curiuuB figures delineated on these ta1 
may have been suggested by the cu'cles, semiciruleB, 
angles into which the heavena were divided for astrolof 

as well as astronomical purposes. This was certainly 
case with the two symbols of the degrep (-f:) given above 
and the fragment of an astrolabe discovered by Mr. Smith 
(marked S 1(52) has on the back the figure rt ^^ placed 
in a compartment by itself, and followed by an account of 
the kind of weather that would follow the appearance of 
various atara. In other cases, however, where such events 
an the building of a city or an altar ai-e dependent on the 
augiu-y derived from a geometrical figure, the figm-ea seem 
to have been borrowed from geometry ; and we may infer 
that a superstition prevailed among the Accadians similar to 
that called /w»if shni, "wind and water," by the Chinese. 
This assumes an iidit-rent good or bad luck in a place or 
situation, which must be discovered by careful observation 
and diHgently provided for. The mere influence of a locality 
determiuea the fortune of its occupants, and a special kind o( 
geomancy is required to find out beforehand what this influ- 
ence is likely to be. Straight lines are accounted particularly 
unlucky, and it is a curious fact that the only figure in the 
tablets translated above which is strictly connected with the 
founding and erection of eitiea and altars is entirely formed 
ot curves. 
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Besides the figures which may owe their origin to the 

■eying of the sky and the earth, there are some which 
lem plainly derived from different objecta. The Innt figure 
,t one may be regarded as an example of this. 
The Accadian origin of the iigurea and of the explanation 
attached to them is clearly indicated, not only by the fact that 
the Accadian text is left untranalated in various places, but 
also that line 13 of the second tablet, whidi describee the 
character of the figures which follow, la wholly in the old 
Chaldean language, one of the words in it which might be 
represented by a eingle sign, "-JiS^ Hm, "a rope" or "line," 
being written phonetically, not in Assyrian but in Accadian. 
It is probable that the ideograph inside the semicircle below 
line 13 is inteuded to point out that tho area within the 
arc ought to be a large one. The double (Assyrian and 
Babylonian) form of tlic character attached to the next 
figure implies that the text from which the tablet was 
copied belonged to some Chaldean library, and that for 
some reason or other, in this particular instance, the original 
form of the character was preserved along with its Assyrian 
equivalent. 

It is probable that the "Babylonios numeroe" of which 
Horace speaks {Odes I, llj. included geometrical figures 

well as mathematical ciphers. This brings me to the 
tables of square and cube roots from Senfeereh, already 
alluded to, of which I append a translation. The original 
texts will be found in W.A.I. IV, pi. 40. H. Fr. Lenormant 
devoted a special work to them aa for back as 18U8. 

1 (from the) root (t|{) \/1 (ie) the cube (S]{\^ tfj 

badif) ' 

8 „ V^ 5j'(is) the cube. 

27 „ \/ 'A (is) the cube. 

64 „ \/ 4 (is) the cube. 

125 .. v' (is) the cube. 

210 ., v^ ti (is) the cube. 

' It U erident, as M. LenormaDt luw pointeiJ nut, thnt both the Aceadiar 
frord* hadit " a eilbe." and ibdi " o a |iinr,-," are fonnocted nith one anothfr. 
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343 (from 


t!io) root 


v/T (is) the cube. ^H 


512 


„ 


^^'% (is) the cube. ^H 


72il 


„ 


v/~9 (is) the cube. ^| 


1000 


„ 


>/lU (is) the cube. ^H 


1331 


„ 


v/l 1 (ie) the cube. ^H 


1728 


„ 


-yU (is) tlie cube. ^H 


2187 


„ 


1/V6 (is) the cube. ^H 


27« 


„ 


x/U (is) the cube, ^^^^k 


3379 


„ 


v/l.°i the cube. ^^^^H 


4096 


„ 


v/16 (iB) the cube. ^^^H 


4913 


„ 


s/U (ie) the cube. ^^^^H 


5832 




yiS (is) the cube. ~^H 


6859 




\/l9 (is) the cube. ^^^H 


8000 




V^ (is) the cube, ^^^^f 


9261 


,. 


^/2r (is) the cube. ^^^^| 


10648 


„ 


v^22 cube. ^^^^H 


12167 


,. 


v/23 the cubu. ^^^^H 


13824 


„ 


,/U (is) the cube. ^^^H 


15625 


„ 


x/25 (is) the cube. ^H 


17676 


„ 


^M (is) the cube. ^H 


19683 




^27 (ie) the cube. ^| 


21952 


„ 


V^ (ie) the cube. ^H 


24389 




Y/2y (is) the cube. ^H 


27000 




l/m (ie) the cube. ^H 


[20791] 


„ 


l/U (is) the cube. ^H 


[32768] 


•• 


v/32 (ie) the cube. ^H 


[ 1 (from 


the) root ^ 


T (is) the square. {t<% <TtI 


[1 


v/ 


2 (ie) the square.] ^B 


[9 


^A3 (is) the square.] ^| 


16 


w 


4 (is) the square.] . ^H 


25 


w 


~5 (is) the square.] ^H 


3G 


\_V~V] (is) tlie square. ^^^ 


49 


W 


7] (ie) the squni'e. ^^^^^H 
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64 (from the) root [v/~8] ( 

81 „ [v/jj] (: 

100 • „ I v/lO] (: 

121 „ [yn] ( 

144 ., yi2 ( 

169 ,. v^IS (i 

196 „ v/H (: 

225 „ l/XS ( 

266 „ yi6 ( 

289 „ v/iT ( 

324 „ l/\S (i 

361 ,. ynr ( 

400 ,. yST ( 

441 .. l/i\ ( 

484 , ./n (i 

529 „ yaJ ( 

576 „ y/ii ( 

[625] „ \/25 ( 

[676] „ i/26 (i 

• [729] „ ^W (i 

[784 „ v'as] ( 

[841 .. ,/29] ( 

[900 ,. vTjTl] ( 

[961 „ v/31] ( 

[a lacuna here of 

[1936] (from the) root v/ff (i 

[2025] „ ^/iS [(is; 

[2116] ,. ,/m (i. 

[2209] „ yJ? (i 

2304 ., l/ig (ir 

2401 „ v/49" (ii 

2500 „ v/SO (ii 

2601 „ ysT (i 

2704 „ ySl" (ii 



the 6 



square, 
square, 
square, 
square, 
square, 
the square. 
the square, 
the square, 
the square. 
the square, 
the square, 
the square. 
the square. 
the square. 

the square, 
the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

tho square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 
I line,.] 

the square. 

the equare.] 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 

the square. 
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291fi 
3025 
313fi 
3249 
3364 
3541 
3600 



y^oA (ia) the eiquare. 

\/o4 (is) the square, 

v^'oj (is) the square. 

V^ol) (ifi) the square. 

v/57 (is) the square. 

\/o6 (is) the square. 

t/ by (is) the aqiiare. 

v'TjO (is) the square. 



Tlie sexagesimal system of the Chaldeans allowed thai 
calculations to be made with aa much rapidity as our own f 
and the digits occupied, on. the whole, as little room aa the 
Arabic numeuvls. Indeed in some instances they occupied 
ieaa: |, for example marking 3.600. and IR <« 37,000. At 
the same time their system required ready powers of multipli- 
cation and addition ; a multiple 60 was always understood 
(like a denominator 60 in the case of fractions), and the 
difference between the whole sum needed and the result of 
the multiplication by 60 had to lie added. Thus 3,541 is 
expressed by LK-l i.e., .59 xfiO + l ; 21,952, by Vl-V-Ln, w., 
(6 X 6O4 5)x 60-t-52. Sinil. a mathematical facility must 
have seemed strange to the Semites, whose clumsy mode of 
representing the niimerals by letters of the alphabet fitly 
reflected their ignorance of the science and the little chance 
they had of prot^essing in it. 

I may here add that Prof. Cantor, of Heidelberg, in a 
re\Hew of M. Oppcrt's " L'Etalon des mesures Aseyriennes,'* 
has pointed out that the fonnula tr = d was known to the 
Chaldeans, from whom it aeems to have been taken by the 
Babylonian Talmud {Svccah, fol. 7, verno). Prof. Cantor 
also suggests that the sanne formula might have been bor- 
rowed from Chaldea by the Greeks as well as by the Chinese, 
to whom it was known (see Biot. "Traduction et examen 
d'lm ancien ouvrage chinois intituli^, Tcheon-Pei "). 
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Bfod ilh Januaiy, 1876. 

The etatistical liigtoty of the Jews may be said to begin 
with the Divine call of Abraham (Gen. xvii, 1-5), when it was 
■aifl to him, "Neither shall thy name any more be called 
Abram (D^^N), exalted father — but thy nume shall be 
called Abraliam ( H'^^N), father of a multitude — for a 
&ther of many nations have I made thee. And I will make 
thee exceeding fniitful, and I will make nationB of thee, aud 
kiugs shall come out of thee." The words " I will make 
thee exceeding fruitful," in which we have the same word 
(iTHJl) as in the original command. " Be fruitfiil and 
multiply and replenish the eartli," are suggestive of great 
increase, aud may relate to rapid growth of numbers. The 
way is thus prepared for the large numbers we afterwards 
meet with. Admitting that the chronology given in the 
margin of our Bibles is of no authority and of great uncer- 
tainty, yet, pending more reliable conclusions, we adopt the 
date for the call of Abraham, 1898 B.C., from Usher, aa 
nEually given in the authorised veteion. 

Advancing to the year 1705 B.o., a period of 193 years, 
we read that " all the souls of the house of Jacob which 
came into Egypt, were threescore and ten " (Gen. xlvi, 27), 
the names of those referred to being given in the chapter. 
The Septuagint and Acts vii, 14, read " seventy-livo," 
probably adding in the wives of nine of the sons to 
the sixty-six descendants of Jacob. Have we here a true 
starting point for statistical calculation and comparison in 
reference to the Jews ? We believe not. We cannot 
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suppose that this was the whole party that went down 
Egypt, It is reasonable to believe that many of their oi 
people acconiptiuied them ; it is TOentioned that their " hoi _ 
holds" went with them (Exod, i, 1} and that othera joined 
them afterwards, for Abraham had several other children 
besides Isaac, and a band of 318 eei-vants bom in his bouse. 
(Gen. XXV, 1 and 6). And when Jacob and Esau 
Esau had with liim 400 men, and Jacob had two bam 
(Gen. xxxii, 6, 7). Egypt was a land of plenty, and 
that account a place of attraction. Ewald, in his " History 
of Israel," vol. i, p. 397, says, "We must therefore euppoee 
that a great movement of nations from tlie north to Egypt 
took place in the earliest times, and carried the inhabitants of 
Northern Arabia in multitudes thither." That the little 
band of voluntary exiles who went to New England in the 
"Mayflower" should in time have grown to the millions of 
modern America Beeras at first sight almost incredible, but 
when we learn that two and a-half centuries hav 
since they went, and that other bands followed them, 
becomes less marvellous. The Scriptures are exact in fi; 
the time tlie Israelites remained in Egypt (Exod. :di, 
" Now the aojonrning of the children of Israel who dwelt 
Egypt was 430 yeaj-s." And Ewald, who can scarcely 
regarded as timid or over-scrupulous in manipulating 
ture dates, adheres to this number, and Bunsen, Milman, 
othera hold the same \-iuw, though on accouut of 
difEculties others have divided the 430, and take 215 as 
number of years from the descent of Jacob to the Exi 
and in this they ate supported by Josephus. We 
what the number of men capable of bearing ann 
at the time of the Exodus, Exod. xxxviii, 26, j^i 
the number of the men from twenty years old and upwi 
who paid their half-shekel as 603,550. Numb, i gi' 
an accoimt of the numbering of the men of war 
each tribe, and at r. 45-6 we read, "So were all th< 
that were numbered of the children of Israel by the honse 
of their fathers, from twenty years old anil upward, all tliat 
were able to go forth to war in Israel ; even all they tlurt 
numbered, were six hundred thousand and tbi 
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tfaoueand and five hundred and fifty." This number, ranlti- 

plied by four to show the total number, including wives and 

children, gives a total of 2.414,200, and it is thought that the 

narrative is given aa if tlie narrator had before him census or 

tAxing papei-s. Two objections are taken to this number. 

First, the difficulty of reaching it from so small a beginning. 

But if ii be admitted that tlie rate of increase was the same, 

for example, as that in this country between 1750 and 1850 

—threefold in a century— «.r., from 6.000,000 to 18,000,000 ; 

then if it be supposed that as many as 25,000 went in one or 

more Iwnds down to Egypt at the beginnijig— the 75 only 

representing the members of the leading family — tlien in 430 

years the larger number could be reached. It is further 

objected, that the sandy unproductive peninsula of Sinai, 

which has at present but fi,000 inhabitants, could not support 

I so great a body of people. The Scripture furnishes" an 

I adequate reply to this objection. The people were appre- 

\ heusive that they should perish from hunger (Exod, xvi, 3), 

I »nd they were miraculously fed. Piobably tlieir flocks and 

L herds were driven from oasis to oasis. It is also to be 

I observed that the fact of their rapid increase is mentioned 

a the cause of Pharaoh's apprehension. They became hi> 

[ Dumerous that he feared them, and eoiight to lessen their 

I numbers by oppression ; but the more they were afflicted 

"the more they multiplied and grew" (Exod. i, 12). These 

large numbers are in accordance then with the promise to 

Abraham, and with the acknowledgment of their enemy 

Pharaoh. \\'6 take them as at once a proof of rapid increase 

in that early period of the history of Israel, and as the true 

[ •tai'ting-point of the statistics of the people. 

To obviate difficulties, it has been proposed to translate 
I the word ^^M thousand, " family " or " band," as in 
* Judges vi, 15. We should thus read that 600 households or 
[ families came out of Egypt, but this interpretation is only 
I mentioned to be at once diBmisaed as inconsistent with the 
[ fiicts that the Israelites built treasure cities for Pharaoh, and 
I «o miUtiplied and filled the l»nd as to cause apprehension to 
I the Egyptian monarch that they might become mightier 
[than his people, and with the assistance of others overcome 
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them. Joseplius also ^ves the larger number, as in Scripti 
and PliiloJudituB thus epeake of the ExodcB in hia 
of Moses," book 1, chap, xxvii: "Of those who now 
forth out of Egj*pt and left their abodes in that ctumtry, the 
men of age to bear arms were more than 600,000 men, and 
the other multatudes of elders and children and women were 
80 great that it was not easy to calculate it. Moreover, 
also went forth with them a mixed multitude of promii 
persons collected from all quarters, and servants, like 
illegitimate crowd with a body of genuine citizens. Among 
these were those who had been bom to Hebrew fathers by 
Egyptian women, and who were enrolled as members oj 
their father's race. 

In accounting for the rapid increase, due allowance 
be made for polygamy. It ought also to be considered 
thete is a postible rate of increase much larger than the 
ordinary rate,' for example, two parents might in a single 
generation increase to eighteen persons, and even if they 
tliemselves died, there would remain an eightfold increase. 
And the language of Scripture suggests an unusual growth 
of population. At this rate of increase the larger nui 
could be reached, even if we grant that the time 
Jacob's descent to Egypt to the Exodus was only 215 y< 

Thirty-eight years later Moses was again commanded to 
number the people, and the result then obtained is an im- 
portant confirmation of the correctness of the record of the 
statistics as given at the earlier date. According to the laws 
of natural increase, there should have been an addition 
of perhaps one-third in that time, I'.f., some hundreds of 
thousands. But if there had been such an increase, a cenaua 
of men capable of bearing anns would have been scarcely 
necessary. But if there had been special events to prevent 
the increase of niunbers, and even to cause apprehension 
that the numbers had actually decreased, such a command 
might have been expected. Now, in addition to the tryin| 
circumstances of their wandering, which might be exp( 
to have a repressive effect on the increase of their numl 



' Vid» Birka' " Riodiis of Tsraol," pp. 29, 30. 
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there were plagues by which large numberB died. About 
nineteen years after the Exodus occurred a plague of which 
we read (Numb, xvi, 49), " Now they that died in the plague 
were fourteen thousand and seven hundred, beside them 
that died about the matter of Korah," i.e., several hundreds 
besides (Numb, xvi, 32 and 35). And of the plague that 
befell the luraehtes juBt before the census was taken, we 
read, "And those that died in the plague were twenty 
and four thousand" (Numb, xxv, St). And at the beginning 
of their wauderings, when, after complaint, quails were 
given, we read (Numb, xi, 33), "And the Lord smote the 
people with a very great plague." The numbers are not 
given, but we may suppose thousands died. And soon after, 
when the people complained, we read (Numb, xxi, 6), 
"And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, 
and they bit the people ; and much people of Israel died." 
The expression renders it probable that on this occasion also 
thouaands died. If then we find in a period of less than 
forty years there were four occasions on which thousands 
fell, and that in general they were passing through circum- 
etances unfavourable to the increase of population, we may 
reasonably suppose that at the end of the time, although 
they had been increasing rapidly just before that time, they 
would be found either to have remained stationary in numbers, 
or to have decreased. We find from Scripture that there 
had been a slight decrease. The numbers of each tribe are 
given, and we read (Numb, xxvi, 51) : " These were the 
numbered of the childi-en of Israel, six himdred thousand, 
and a thousand seven hundred and thirty." This mulripHed 
by four gives 2,406,920, a decrease of only 7,280 as compared 
with the uinnber at the Exodus. In both cases Ihe tribe 'of 
Levi is excluded, because their males were not reckoned 
amongst the fighting men, and because the census was taken 
differently, — from infancy, instead of from twenty years old. 
The similarity of the numbers at the end of nearly forty 
years seems to prove a strong tendency to increase, when we 
take into account the repressive causes at work and the 
special losses we have mentioned. Then there is the further 
general teaching of Scripture, that the forty years' wandeiing 
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in the wildernesa wne in urder that a large number mi| 
pass away (NumI). xsxii, 1!). In order to replace thtt 
there numt Imvc biicn a great uatiiiul iucreaae. That duri 
this period tho Israelited were a great host is confirraed I 
the fear of Balak, who said, "Behold they cover the &c4'| 
the earth" (Numb, xxii, 5). 

Advancing abont 430 years, we come to the import 
census taten under long David, of which we have ' 
accounts {2 Sain, xxiv, 9) : " And Joab gave up tho i 
of the number of the people unto the king : and there ^ 
in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant men that drew t 
Bword; and the men of Judah were five hundred thoum 
men. " But in 1 Chron. xxi, 5 : " And Joab gave the sum 4 
the number of the people unto David. And all they ^ 
Israel were a thousand thousand, and an hiuidred tliouM 
men that drew sword; auJ Judah was four hundred thre 
score and ten thousand men that drew sword," 
difference between the two returns is 270,00(1, the ceort 
being reckoned, we may suppose, on a different plan in a 
ease from that employed in Iho other, or some military fop 
being in the one case included and in the other exdadi 
Multiplying the largest number by four, for wivei 
children, we reach the number 6,280,000 in the timee .i 
David's prosperous reign, a number that must have i 
fully populated Palestine. And we are able to dedia 
this interesting conclusion, that in about 430 years 1 
Israelites had increased two and a^half times. Thia ib% 
remarkable increase, because we read (2 Sam. xxiv), tiiata 
less than 70,000 fell by the plagne that followed the c 
and much of the period was spent in war. More than 40,000 
fell in one contest between the tribes, the tribe of Benjamin 
being reduced very low (Judges xx, 25 and 46). Ma&y 
wars were waged with the Moabites, Canaanites, and 
Midianites, who were in turn Btrong enough to hold the 
Israelites in subjection for years. By these conleets and t 
wars with the Philistines they were much i 
suffered great losses. But for these deterring causes thi 
rate of increase would have been, we may mippose, 
high. 
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The axteusion of population eeems to have involved an 
extenmon of territory in the days of David and Soloraon. 
(1 Kings iv, ^0, 21 and 24) : " Judah and lerael wero many, 
as the sand which ie by the sea in multitude. And Solomon 
reigiied over all kingdoms from the river unto the land of 
the PhilistioeB [or over the land of tho Pbilistines] and uuto 
the ]x>rdfr of Egypt: thej' brought preeenta and served 
Solomon all the days of his life." "For he had dominion 
over all the region on this side the nver, from Tiphsali even 
to AbbhIi [probably ThapsacuB on the Euplirates to Gaza], 
over all the kiugs on this side the river: and be had peace 
on all sides romid about hira." 

The times following the pro&peroue days of David and 
Solomon were disturbed by the division of the people and 
the contest between Rehoboam and Jeroboam, and by wars 
with Syrians, Moabites and Amalekites, But if wc advance 
to the time when Uzziah was king of Judah (B.C. 800) there 
ia no sign of diminution, but rather we perceive marks of 
extension and prosperity. He overcame the Philistines and 
Arabians, and the Ammonites gave him gifts, "hie name 
spread abroad to the entering in of Egypt." He had " a host 
of fighting men," and the numbein given under the hand of 
Jeiel, the ycribe, are 2, WO fhief officers, and "under their 
hand an army, three hundred thousand and seven thousand 
and five hundred, that made war with mighty power, to help 
the king against the enemy." And if we advance another 
century to tho time of king Hezekiah, we are again reminded 
of the continued greatness of the military power of the 
people by the largeness of the anny brought against them by 
Sennacheiib, We can form some idea of its magnitude from 
the fact that 185,000 were smitten in the Assyrian camp in 
one night and died. 

Advancing again somewhat more than a century, we 
oome to the time when the people were conquered, and 
deported, probably in several large bodies, to Babylon {vide 
2 Kings XV, 29 ; xvii, 6 ; xxiv, 10-16). Some were taken 
from Samaria, some from Galilee, and the larger part of the 
population of .Terusalera. We read, " Nebuchadnezzar carried 
away all Jerusalem, and all the princes, and all the mighty 
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men of valour, even t*n thousand captiv«?B, and all the 
meu and smitliB : none remained, 8av<: the poorest sort 
people of the laud." But we have no important total n 
of those who were carried into captivity. The impt 
from the small figures given is that the people had bi 
reduced by their civil war and by the attacka 
Assyrians and Egyptiana. Besides those in captivity, 
remained behind, and they were joined by others who i 
round Gedaliah. Some, however, at length went into Ej 

In a great dearth of statistics we have at length the 
number of those who returned after the seventy years of 
captivity, (Ezra chap, ii) gives the names and numbere 
the families, and says (v. 64), "The whole congrega.1 
together was forty and two thousand three hundred 
threescore." This is a much larger number than we 
given in connection with the deportations. And it has 
generally held that many remained iu Babylon, in E] 
and other places. This is argued from the length of time 
many of the families had been settled in the coiintriea of 
their exile, extending far beyond the seventy years, and 
JosephuB says (Antiq. Book XI, chap, i), " yet did many of 
them stay at Babylon, as not willing to leave their posses- 
sions." And in our judgment, the sharp division that is made 
from this time by some, of the ten tribes and the two, a»' 
they remained apart, is neither reasonable nor 
the Scriptures. 

From this point we are launched in a sea of imcerti 
with regard to the statistics of the Israehtes, without, 
believe, anything fixed, until we reach our own time. 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romane, 
Josephus says (Bell. Jud. VI. ix, § 3). "The number of those 
that were carried captive during this whole war was calcidated 

e 97,000 ; as was the number of those that perished during 
the whole siege, 1,100,000," He explains that they hadcome 
from all parts to the Passover, and were shut in by 
Koman army. To justify this large number, he says 
Cestius, to inform Nero of the power of Jerusalem, leai 
of the high-priests the number of sacrifices at the 
and from this it waa seen tJiat the number of those 
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;hQ feast Wtts 2,700,200. Josepbua had previously 
tlioae who cain« up to the feast as an " iuiiumeriible 
jBitltitude " (Bell. Jud, II, i, \ 3). Such numbers, even if 
greatly exaggerated, woizld nevertheluss, we think, justify 
the belief that at that tune there were four millions of Jews 
in Palestine, and two or thi-ee in countries outside of it. We 
have details also of the long and terrible conflict carried on 
■with the Roman power, from which we may be sure the 
number of the Jewish people must have then been consider- 
able. But auch losses must have seriously checked their 
.iucrease. In addition to those that fell at Jerusalem, some 
hundreds of thousands foil, Josephus mfonns uh. in other 
places in the same war. Then followed the terrible contest 
with the Greeks in Egypt in the beginning of the second 
century, ui which more tlian half a miUion Jews perished. 
And now and again in the Bad histoiy we read of massacres, 
.ae at Alexandria, ijeleucia, Cyprus, Damascus, &c., in which 
in each case several thousands fell. 

Of the period precediug the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Philo, who was a contemporary, says in hJs " De Legat. ad 
Caium," chap, xsxi, that " the inhabitants of Judea are in- 
finite "; and he says (chap, xxxvi), that the Jews then were in 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Phcenieia, Syria, Greece, and the islands ; 
that "Babylon and all the satrapies around have Jews 
settled in them," and that a favour to them is not to one 
city only, " but to ten thousand of them in every region of 
the habitable world, in Em-ope, in Asia, and in Africa, on the 
continent in the ishinda, on the coasts, and in the inland 
parts," See also New Testament, Acts u, 5-11, a remarkable 
list of countries whence Jews had come, " out of every nation 
under heaven." Strabo also bears the same testimony. 

Dion Cassius says at the beginning of his History, "The 
Romans have often lessened the number of the Jews, and 
yet they have multiplied so extremely that it is not now in 
the power of laws to extirpate them." He further says that 
when Juhus Sevenis subdued the revolt in the time of 
Hadrian, 50 forts were destroyed, and 985 towns and 580,000 
men fell in battles, and " so proiligious a multitude perished 
by famine, sickness, or fire, that it was impossible to count 
them, in so much that Judea remained a very desert." 
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Basnage, io hia '• Histoire des Jmfs," book VI, chap. ». 
5 19, says of loBsea in Egypt " It ia said that thi 
million of Jews disperBed in Egypt, of which the great«flt 
part perished." 

The Jewe also suffered great losses at the hands of 
growing Mahommedan power in Persia, and especially 
Arabia, in the seventh century. 

It is most disappointing that the statistics given in 
Travels of Benjamin of Tudela are so much open to di 
If they were entirely reliable they would be of the greatest 
interest, and would give us much light on the statistics of 
the Jews in the twelfth century. But it has been shown by 
B. Gerrans, in his dissertation placed before his translation of 
the " Travels throngh Europe, Asia, and Africa," 1873, that 
the numbers given are not reliable, and that it is almost 
certain that Benjamin did not visit many of the countries of 
which statistics are given. It is, for example, a singular aod 
suspicious fact that he speaks of China but does not menl 
Poland, where the Jews were already beginning to 
numerous. 

But is it not probable, to say the least, that his statistics" 
are approximately true, and accord with the best knowledge 
of bis time. If so, we find that several cities had a amt^ 
smaller Jewish population than at preeent; for exam] 
Rome 200, now 5,000; Constantinople 2,500, now 80,) 
Thessalonica 500, now 30,000; but that cities near 
Euphrates, whose very sites are since lost, such as Hamadan, 
near Ecbatana, Amaria, and Rudbar, bad many thousands 
of Jewish inhabitants. Mosul, in bis narrative, has 1,000, 
Babylon 20,000. Even supposing the traveller had 
visited these places, or even drew to some extent on 
imagination, yet he witnesnes to a belief in hia day in a 
Jewish population at or near the places of their former 
(.-aptivity, a view not oiit of accordance with history, and 
that receives some sanction from the fact that Layard ai 
other travellers have met with many Jews, probal 
descended from the ancient resident families, in the 
districts in our day, and, in the beHef of some, their niiml 
there are considerable. 
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Mosra of ClioTene, the Anrienian chronicler, who wrote in 
tiie fifth century A.D., speaks of Jews in captivity in Artnenia 
and Persia, wlin received many favoura in the timo of 
TigrancB. And IJasnage, who iii his liistory has given much 
attention to the DlBpereiou, speaks of the long continuance 
■of the tame of Nehardea, Sora and Ptimbaditba near the 
Kuphrates, of the piiiices of the captivity, antl the courts of 
jastice. And the schools of learning, whence the Bahyloniao 
Talmud came, were founded there late in this era. But while 
recognising thie step in the movement, it is manifest that at 
tie present time tlie railUona of the Jews are not in Ptreia, 
as men fancied formerly; indeed the Jewish popidation of 
Bussorah and other towns has decreased in the last century, 
both in the North and West of Europe. Gibbon's epitome of 
ft Bomewhat obscure and difficult period in the history of the 
Jevfa is singularly inaccm-ate. He says, "Dechne and Fall of 
4h© Roman Empire," chap, xv, " The Jews, who, under the 
Assyrian and Persian monarchies, liad languished, for many 
(iges tlia moat despised portion of their slaves, emerged from 
obscurity under the successors of Alexander; and as they 
multiplied to a surprising degree in the East, and afterwards 
in the West, they noon excited the cnrioedty and wonder of 
other nations." That the Jews declined under the Persians 
•a very doubtful ; th;it they were despised by them he gives 
■on the doubtful authority of fragments of Diodoriis SJcuIua, 
iyooks xxxiv and xl, and on the authority of the lalse and 
ccandalous charges that were the residt of the prejudice of 
Tacitus (Hist, v, 1-y), From the twelfth century to our own 
the Jews biive in most countries suffered from repression and 
£rom pohtical disabilities and religious persecution. 7'he exile 
from Spain under Torquemada and the Inquiaition, in the 1 5th 
-century, when several hundred thousand were cast out of 
the home of their adoption, being a terrible tj-pical instance. 

Coming to oin- own time, we learn two iirportant statis- 
-tical facts in reference to the Jews, Just, that they are 
increasing at a more rapid rate than the general population, 
€.g., the " Allgemeine Zeitung des Jndenthnms," says, 
" Between 1816 and 1867 — a period of 50 years — the general 
population of Prussia increased 91 per cent., whilst the 
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Jewish population was augmented by 112 per cent. And 
from the BtatisticB of Josepli Haiii, of AuBtria, and others, it 
has been shown that in Austrian Galicia, in 50 years, 1821- 
1870, the ordinary population increaBed 25 per cent., and the 
Jewish popuJatioii 150 per cent. The aame fat;t hag beea 
observed at Bucharest and other places. Preesel and Neuf- 
ville give Biiuilar statistics. The other fact is, that there has 
been a great increase in the last few years in the number of the 
Jews, This was remarked recently by the President of the 
Anthropological Society, and Holland, Switzerhind, Bavana, 
and Hungary were mentioned as countries in which it 
was manifest. It has been further stated frequently, 
although it is not to me certain, that the Jews do not suffer 
as the non-Jewish population suffer, from acclimatisation. 
What, then, is the number of Jews in the world at present ? 
If, beginning a century after the destruction of Jerusalem 
with 6,000,000, they bad doubled each century, they would 
now be as numerous as the present population of the whole 
world. If they had increased as fast as we have in this 
country, where we are shut in and lose many by emigration, 
they would number now 40,000,000 or 50.000,000. Their 
present numbera we believe to be nearly as follows. Our 
numbera are based upon those given by Jost, Milmao, Kolb,' 
Alexander and othei-a, and corrected by recent returns, and 
in some cases by inquiries made when ^nsitiug the coimtiies 
themselves. In some cases actual numbers are given from 
census returns ; in others, round numbers. The probability 
is that the census returns are in some cases below the actual 
numbers. This applies especially to the large numbers in 
RuBsia, where there is a desire to avoid the conscription. In 
the opinion of some there are a million more Jews in Russia 
than are found in the census. This would add a miUion 1 
the total given. 
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EUROPE. 




COUNTBIBS. 


Jxws. 


JliNGLAKD •• •• •• •• •• •• 


70,000 


London, 80,000 




P RAlV CE •• •• •• •• •• •• 


95,000 


Belgium 


3,000 


Holland 


68,892 


Amsterdam, 80,000. 




Switzerland 


6,996 


Italy 


53,000 


Rome, 5,000 




Modena, 2,800 




Venice, 8,000 




Sicily, 2,000 




liTomo, 7,688 




Turin, 2,600 




Padua, 2,000 




Sweden 


2,000 


Norway, Spain, and Portugal 


500 


Denmark 


8,263 


Greece and Ionlan Islands 


5,000 




512,171 


Bararia, 66,000 




Wurtemberg, 12,000 








East Prussia, 8,210 




Baden, 26,000 


^ 


Silesia, 84,873 


w 


Saxony, 6,146 


' 


Bhine Provinces, 81,666 




Munich, 12,000 




Hamburg, 12,000 




HanoTer, 12,000 




West Prussia, 24,447 




Pomerania, 10,434 




Brandenburg, 39,900 




Westphalia, 16,499 

Camed forward . . 




824,822 
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EUROPE— coitfxniiad. 



Covin&iM. 


Jiwa. 


Brought forward . . 


8M,Stt 


AUBTBIA .. ., .. 


1,800,000 


Vidnrn, fiOflOO 




P«(PW, 18,003 




Qalicia, 600,000 




Cr%eow, 27,000 




Brody. M,000 








Hunguy. 6M,000 




Perth, 60,000 




Pnaburg, 7,003 






«,M7,0S6 






W»mw, 90,000 




OdeiBo, E5.000 




XlachmcT. 40,000 




Grodno, 18,000 




Wilnn, i7,(m 




III Caiira>u9, 23,000 




BerditcboT. 30,030 




Lodi, 40,000 




ROUUANIA 


»65,000 


Jsn;, 65.000 












Turkey in Eubope 


200,000 


ConBtaiitiDopIe, 80,000 




SalonllLi, ilO.OOO 




AdrLaiiL.[ilf-, 5,000 




Kostchak, 2,£00 




Total Europe . . 


5^26,858 
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ASIA. 



CotrsTaiBS. 


JlWB. 


Tdrkei in Asia 


130,000 


SiDKiia, 15,000 




JeruwUm, 13,000 




Dftmueua, 2,000 




Bagd»d, 18.000 




SiJed, 10,000 




liberiat, 1,000 




Yemen 


200,000 


Persia and Arabia 


160,000 


Shim, B,000 




Tehemn. 600 




Iipahsn, 1,000 




Tlhkestan 


40,000 






Bokhm,, 13,000 




RuBSiA IN Asia 


25,000 


Ikoia 


15,000 


China 


1,000 


Other Parts 


20,000 


Total Asia . . 


591,000 
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AFRICA. 



ConVTBIIB. 



Algeria 



Tunis .. 
Tripoli 



Egtft . • 

Odro, 2,000 



Morocco 

ICoFoooOy 15,000 

Meqiiines, 12,000 

Taagian and Oibndter, 5,000 

Tetuui, 20,000 

Mogador, 5,000 

Fes, 12,000 

Abyssinia (Falashas) 



Other Parts 



AMERICA 



New York, 80,000 
Chiaago, 30,000 
Jamaica, 5,000 



BRITISH COLONIES 

New South Wales, 2,395 
Queensland, 3,305 
Victoria, 3,571 
New Zealand, 1,262 



Total Africa . . 



60,000 
60,000 
20,000 
18,000 

400,000 



200,000 
50,000 



792,000 



450,000 



15,000 



r 
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TOTALS I''HOM ALL PARTS. 



EUROPE 

ASIA 


Jure, 


5,226,858 
591,000 

792,000 
450,000 
15,000 


AMERICA . . 
BRITISn COLONIES 


Gb*ni. Total .. 


7,074,858 



Basnage, 170 years ago, gave the total aa only about 
three luillionB. In conclusion, be it observed, that both the 
outline of history and the statieticB giveu, are but imperfect 
elements and hints, by their very manner of presentation, 
inviting supplement and completion by other and abler 
hands. To others also I must remit the question how the 
smalhiess of the present numbers of the Jews can be ac- 
counted for. It may result in part from suffering, by the 
attempt to acclimatise in all parts of the world, or from per- 
secution aud repression, or it may be that there are millions 
of the inliabitants of vanous countries who have in the 
course of ages become merged in the general population, 
and, while either wholly or partly of Jewish origin, are no 
longer reckoned in the census returns of the Jews. That 
there are some of this class we know, especially, for example, 
in America, but to determine their numbers is a most difficult 
problem. The soberest statistician may venture to predict a 
large increase in the opening future of this ancient and 
I Wonderful people. 



TE ON AN EGYPTIAN BUST, FOR 
THE HARRIS COLLECTION. 

By Joseph Bonomi. 

fl™f 2nd A'flB^wiw, 1375. 

This fragment is a part of au erect statue of a royal lady; 
it is inuth broken, the head and all below the waist being 
wantiug. The right arm eeems to have been straight down 
by her side, while the left is bent, and holds in the left hand 
the usual iuBtrument tbrminating in three lobes, commonly 




seen in the hand of Egyptian queens. On tlie shoulders are 
the remains of fom- spiral locks of hair, similar to tliose which 
occur as the head-dreaa of the Greek female statues of the 
second century B.C., and of the loose outer garment tied in 
front over the breast. Below this outer garment is a vest 
fitting dose to the neck, and having tight sleeves i 




Note L 



t EyyptiuH Buat, ^c. 



about the middle of the upper arm. On the Bqiitire 

I coltimn at the back of the figure are the hieroglyphiuH 

Ttolema lady daughter," then follow the remiiins of two 

I hieroglyphics beginniug the name of Ptolemy. It is to be 




tarked, the t in the word daughter is repeated, and the 
ae Ptolema ie not enclosed in hd oval, as royal names 
usually are. The fragment is of black gi'anite, and of ex- 
cellent work ; it is 1 foot 4 inches in height, and must have 
belonged to the atatue, 5 feet 1 or 2 inches in height, of a 
matronly person about twenty-five years of age. 

By means of the scale of one English foot and inches, the 
inquirer can measure the extent, and carry in his mind the 
shape of the upper and lower fractures, so that if other 
fragments of this Egyptian statue should exist in any public 
or private collection in Europe, or elsewhere, it will be easily 
identified. 




OBSERVATIONS ON AN INSCRIPTION IN AN | 
UNKNOWN CHARACTER, 



Found on a Fraffment of Baae in the Temple of Diata at Bpl 
By C. T. Newtok, C.B. 

Seiit iti January, 1S76. 

Mr. Newton exhibited a paper impression from an ioBCi 
tion on a base found by Mr. J. T. Wood in the Templa I 
Diana at EpIieBua. This inscription consists of five chamct 
very deeply and legibly cut on the enrved face of a firagmd 
of marble, which has evidently formed the base of si 
ture, as the outline of a foot may etill be traced on its up]^ 
side. The section of this base is rectangular, and its dep£E 
4J inches. It is uncertain how far the inscription extended 
on the right, but on the left the marble is left perfectly plain 
after the last letter, Begiuning from the left the two I 
characters '[ " might be cither archaic Greek or Semitic, ti 
third would be the Greek iota, but the fourth character 
cannot be at present recognized in any ancient alphabet, i 
less we suppose it to be a new variety of the I. There a 
two finer strokes under the lower crose-line, which set 
part of the original chai-acter. Whether we read ■ 
scription from right or left, the characters do not BUggI 
either a Greek or a Semitic word. 

The curve of the base and its rectangular section i 
respond with those of other fragments of bases found in t 
Temple of Diana, to which are still attached portions of a 
tm"ed figures in rehef in a very archaic style. On e 
the curve of these bases it has been found that we obi 
circle six feet in diameter, a dimension very nearly ( 
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apoiiding to tliat of the bases of the sculptured coluiims which 
Mr. Wood discovered, and which miquestionably beloiig to 
the temple built in the time of Alexander the Great, and which 
Pliny describes as cfFlatce columna. After a careful examina- 
tion of all the fragmentn of archaic sculpture already alluded 
to, Mr. Newton has come to the cnnclusion that they belong 
to the earlier temple, some of the columns of which were the 
gift of Croesus, aod that they are ia all probabihty fragments 
oi calatce columnT, a pecuUar ai-chitectnral feature, which would 
thus seem not to have been the invention of the architects 
of the later temple, but to have been adopted by them in 
accordance with the tradition of the original design. The 
fragment of inscribed base of which ao impression was ex- 
hibited, may belong to one of these cwlaUF colunmce oi the 
earlier temple, though its depth (4-J inches) is less by half an 
inch than that of the other fragments of base of the same 
character. We may, however, in any case, assume that it ia 
the inscription on the base of some piece of sculpture, and 
that it is most probably part of a dedication. If this dedi- 
cation was made in the earlier temple, the date of the inscrip- 
tion may be as early as B.C. 51)0, though the mode of cutting 
in the letters suggests a more recent date. We may now be 
quite Bure that there were originally in Asia Minor several 
alphabets derived in the main fron] the same source as the 
Greek, but which, unlike the Greek, never spread beyond the 
district where they first came into use. The question which 
has now to be examined is, assuming the inscription before 
the Society to be Asiatic, to what alphabet do its characters 
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ON A NEW HAMATHITE INSCRIPTION AT IBRE 
Bv Rkv. K J. Davis, M.A. 

Bead in Decemh»r, 1876. 

At the Bouth-eastern esti-emity of the great Lycvionian 
Plain — near the poiut where the chain of Mount Tauma 
reaches its greatest height in the enow-clad peaks of Bulghar 
Dagh — are two little Tiirkiuli cities, Kararaan and Eregli, the 
ti>rmer on the site of ancient Laranda, the latter on tJie 
of Cyliietra. 

The easiest approach to them from the plain of 
by the famous pass of the Ciliciau Gates (now called " Ki 
Boghaz"), and it requires a journey of about iive days 
horseback to reach the great plateau from Tiifsous or Ai 
The whole distance lies through the grandest scenery, 
peaks and ranges of Alpine height, crowned with magnificent 
forests or perennial snows, and pierced by many river ravines, 
nearly, if not altogetlier, impracticable to human foot. 

The pass of the Uilician Gates is the only 
through this portion of Mount Taurus that is open all 
year round. For many days' journey towards the north- 
there is absolutely no other opening ; towards the west there 
are other passes, but they can only be traversed during two 
or three months in the year, owing to the deep sno^vfall. 

A little beyond the village of " Olouldshla," the travt 
enters upon the great Lycaouian Plain — a vast and perfet 
level expanse — extending towards the west, till the horizon 
hne faints away in the I)Iue misty distance. At various 
points of the compass great volcanic mountain chains rise 
grand and abrupt from the level surface. The double 
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of Hassau Dagh (over tlie site of ancient Nazi&nzus) lies 
due nortib. north-west by west is ibe jagged chain of Kariya 
Dagh. From its south-west extremity extends a long line of 
abrupt smaller hills and rocky heights, amongst them two 
extmct volcanic cones, of a form ao strangely regular, that 
even Art itself could not shape them more evenly and 
smoothly. Far away to the west rises the great volcanic 
mass of Kkra Dagh. 

The soil of the plain is mostly of chalk, very little of it 
fitted for agriculture, but supplying plentiful and excellent 
pasturage, which, before the terrible winter of 1873-74, 
supported innumerable flocks, the property of the various 
villages. Some idea may be formed of the great extent to 
which these poor people depended on their flocks, by the 
vast number of sheep and goats that perished from cold and 
hunger in the winter of 1873-74, Several of the villages I 
■visited had lost from 15,01X) to 20,000 animals ; one had lost 
30,000 ; another not less than 48,000 head, priudpally sheep. 
Nor was this calamity confined to one or two districts; it 
extended more or less through the whole interior of Asia 
Minor, and as a government register of the flocks is kept for 
the purposes of taxation, this is no exaggerated estimate, 
but plain matter of fact. Indeed, the whole interior of 
Karamania bas suffered so much that many years must pass 
before it can recover its former pr*)sperity. 

The plain is treeless, and even without so much as a bush 
or thicket far as the eye can teach ; but the extreme beauty 
and variety of the flowers are truly wonderful. I passed 
through the country in the early part of June, 1875, and 
there must have been then at least fifty different species in 
bloom. There were five or six species of flowers of different 
tints of red or of yellow, some of a red or yeUow the most 
brilliant that can be imagined. There were flowers of 
crimson and oi-ange and scarlet, and mauve and pink and lake ; 
the ground was a veritable flower garden. Yellow trefoil 
and clover grew in tlie greatest profusion, and mingled with 
all these was a great variety of aromatic herbs. I noticed 
wild thyme, lavender, rosemary and mignonette, but there 
were several other kinds, two then in flower, which I had 
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never before seen. Notc that I hod eoeu this pUin I, oonld 
imderBtand how it was ihat the villagers could keep such 
great Socks of sheep and goats. 

Of the two Uttle Turkish towns, Karaman aud Eregli, the 
former still shows many relics of former magnificence, hnt 
excepting here and there a stray fragment of column or a 
hit of architrave, I saw alraolntely no remains of the old 
Greek city on the site of which it stood. 

It was, however, the seat of a Turkish dynaaty, which 
arose upon the diseoliitiou of the Seljoukian empire, 
the fall of the Sultans of Icouium, Laranda remained in _ 
possession of Karaman Oglou. The dynasty he foundeft' 
dates from 1294, but in 1386 Ala-ad-din. Hultan of Karamau, 
was defeated by the OsmanU sultan, Amurath, his city 
besieged, the prince forced to surrender, aud in token of 
subjection obliged to kiss the hand of Amurath. 

A little later Sultan Bayazid attacked the Prince 
Earamaii, without provocation, and took from him Iconiani, 
After a short interval the prince revolted. At first he gained 
some brilliant successes, but was finally defeated in a great 
battle near Iconium, taken prisoner, and put to death, togetfaajr. 
with his two sons, by order of the victor. 

Although now a poverty-stricken and decaying pli 
Karaman must have been, under the dynasty of Karaman 
Oglou, a rich and flourishing city, as is evident from its fine 
oUl citadel, and from the number and beauty of its mosques, 
many of whicli, though now in ruin, are remarkably interest- 
ing, one of them (the " Khatounieh ") possessijig a white 
marble gateway— a perfect gem of art — and another {the 
mosque of Karaman Oglou) a walnut wood folding door of 
very fine design and workmanship, and the minarets of many 
are of a style of architecture equalling that of tJie finest 
mosques in Cairo. 

Next as to Eregli: I could not discover the slightest 
of the ancient city, and the modern town is nothing but 
collection of hovels, built of unbaked mud-brick. Until 
within the last three centuries, it was comparatively a rich 
and tiourishing place, but it lay on the direct route between, 
Constantinople and Syria, and after the conquest of S; 
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and Egj-pt by tbe Osniaiili sultan, Selim II. the iU-discipIined 
troops of those times used to oomrait euch atrocities as they 
passed through, that the population fled, and Eregli gradually 
decayed. 

Owing to the geological formation of all this district, the 
rivers which here rise from the uorthem side of the Taurus 
have no nutlet, but are lost in a series of lakes and vast 
marshes, extending for several days' journey from Eregli 
westwards and north-westwards. A large extent of most 
productive land is irrigated by the rivers, which supply 
respectively Karaman and Eregli, and the gardens and 
orchards of both places are magnificent, owing to the abun- 
dant water supply ; but both places are unhealthy, dysentery 
and malarious fever being extremely prevalent and fatal, 
especially at Eregli. 

But after this long introductinn, it is time to mention the 
circumstances under which I discovered the bas-relief and 
inscription, a drawing of which I have the pleaaure of laying 
before you. Whilst at Eregh I was strongly recommended 
to visit the source of the river by which EregU and its 
district are watered. I wa* told that the stceam burst out 
of the cliff " a full-bom river." No one however mentioned 
anything about the antiquities of the place. 

Accordingly, on June 8th, I engaged a guide, and we 
started for the spot. It is at a place called " Ibreez " (incor- 
rectly given in Kiepport's map as " Iwris "), situated in a deep 
ravine, close under an outlying range of Bulghar Uagh, and 
about three hoiu's to the south-east of Eregli. 

The ride to Ibreez is very beautiful. The route lay 
through a richly cultivated district, magnificently wooded, 
and full of wheat, just now in full bloom. The weather 
resembled the finest June weat^her in England, though of 
course the sun was very much more powerful than with us. 

On the left, in a grove of the greenest trees, is a large 
village named Tont, of a deep red colour, being built of red 
earth bricks ; below it, and near the route, is Dourlkz, The 
fruit of these villages is excellent, especially the grapes. 
Wine is not made, but plenty of bad •' riiki," which meets 
with a ready consumption, principally from the Armenian 
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(JhristiaiiB of Eregli aud its iieigliboiirhuod. Alter passing 
Dourlaz, I entered a beautiful liltle lane, quite overgrown 
with fine trees, chitSy walnut, and traversed by a rapid 
babbling brook, clear as crystal, an offset of the rivor ) ~ 
Ibreez, Very remarkable was the number and tamenesa < 
the nightingales; they were singing in all directions, anj"' 
several times I passed within a few feet of one of these 
little warblers, without his ahuwing the slightest sign of 
fear. It was a scene quite in contrast with the arid i 
desolate solitude of the great plain. Bnt amongst mai 
other things, these strong and eudden contrasts are some ( 
the great charms of travel in Asia Minor. 

After pHssing through the lane, I saw high up on ■ 
mountain side upon the right a great precipice of red rod 
separated fiom a similar rook by a deep ravine. Ibreez is a 
its foot. In the valley in front is a large village called 
Xanapa. Its river, fed by rain and melted enow, comes from 
a ravine tar up under Bulghar Dagh, but unfortunately this 
muddy torrent discolours the stream from Ibreez. 

The Ibreez river is very deep and rapid, clear as crysta^l 
and of a deep blue tint. After riding alongside of it ] 
some time I turned towards the right over a low rocky \ 
towards Ibruez. Just then a violent thimderstorm buret ov( 
the mountjiins. I hurried through the green lanes and iqt^'l 
the rocky ascent that led to the village, and took shelter i 
the houau of the village chief, Ali Aga, a retired eub-offioeff | 
of the Turkish army. 

When the rain had ceased, I went out to see the ^ 
Its position is very beautiful: just at the mounttuu ( 
under the red rocks and deep ravine before mentioned. It? 
is built of mud-brick, and contains about 700 inhabitants, s 
Muslim. I noticed at the mosque a few columns and & whi' 
marble Corinthian capital, but could not learn whether th« 
had been f<mnd here or not. The great charms of Ibreec j 
are its stream, tlie great mass of verdure around it, and tlifti 
pure, cold braolng air of the place. The river issues i 
plentiful stream from the rock, imder the more westc 
of the two precipices which form the ravine ; but the n 
ground around is full of springs, and by the time it reachei 
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the little bridge, not a hundred yards from the Bource, it ban 
bsoome a deep raging torrent, foaming and leaping over the 
great rocka in its channel, of red, black, white and yellow 
marble, and white and yellowieb limestone. 

After admiring the stream a long time, the chief said 
there were some antiquities to be seen. Accordingly we 
crossed the bridge, and he led me through a fine grove of 
walnuts, some 200 yards down the side of the stream. Here 
a branch from the main river flows in a deep narrow channel 
along the foot of a high limestone rock of deep red colom*, 
and on a portion of its face, that had been prepared for the 
purpose, are carved the bas-relief and inscriptions I have now 
the pleasure of submitting to your notice. 

I at once determined to remain and make a careful draw- 
ing of them. The chief offered his house for our lodging. 
It wae, however, too late to begin upon the drawing that 
evening, but one of the villagers offered to show me some- 
thing in the mountain above the village ; but I must go on 
horseback. Accordingly we proceeded up the mountain side, 
till the guide led me into a wild and savage glen, with 
precipitous aides of red rock, winding iar up into the heart 
of the mountain. 

Our road was the bed of a torrent, now dry, full of loose 
angular hmestones. Before us. liigh up, was a great nafurttl 
arch of rock. After about half-an -hour's ascent, we saw high 
np at the sides of the glen three small buildings; to the 
largest of them, on the east side, we with difficulty mounted. 
It proved to be a little Christian chapel, probably a hermitage, 
now completely ruined ; but it must once have been very 
pretty, for the whole interior had been lined with cement, on 
which had been painted the figure of our Lord and saints. 

The apse had been carved out of the overhanging rock. 
But few fragments of these frescoes still remain, and only one 
head to show what it once was. But the style of art is by no 
means bad ; the espression of the face is very fine, and the 
colouring still vivid, though it had probably been exposed to 
the air six or seven himdred years at least, perhaps more. 
The overhanging rock shelters it from sun and rain. It must 
have been a very lonely residence. We did not visit the 
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other cUapels, as we were told no fresco remained. As w* 
descended to the spot where we had left the lioreea, for they 
could not mount, the intense silence of the glen, only broken 
by the distant song of the thrush, was very striking. 

We found Ah Aga"e house oomfortablo enough, but 
very unwelcome guests had arrived later than ourselves, 
tall and fine-looking men — very devout Muslims — (one of 
them was praying all day, and night too). They were 
Ushirjis (tax-gatherers) come to value the Dime, and their 
arrival caused great consternation amongst the villagers, for 
they had orders to value ev«n the honey, and the little crop 
of fmit and nuts in the gardens, and they tbemselvea- 
intended to farm the Dime, The complaints of the vill 
were loud and bitter. The poor people have literally nol 
left, and are deeply in debt. They had not suffered so muc^ 
as most of the villages round ; but they had lost nearly all 
their sheep and goats, and most of their cows and horses. 
Many of their cliildren had died for want of proper food, 
seven or eiglit families had died from absolute hunj 
The Government was exacting the arrears of tiixation wi( 
much severity, and they said that the moneylenders W( 
afraid to advance them any more money. Some of 
villagers openly declared "any government would be 
ferable to the present." 

After the evening meal there was a long discussion al 
the stream, and tlie Ushirjia told some very fooUsh legei 
about it. Amongst other things they declared that it 
not in existence before Mnslira times, but had been calli 
forth by one of the Prophet's "Companions," and I inad^ 
tently gave them much offence by saying that in all prol 
bility the bas-relief was only carved in that particular spot 
account of the proximity of the stream, and if so, that 
certainly the has relief was <it hast 2,500 years old, probably 
more, and long before the time either of Issa or Mohammed. 
The stream, therefore, could not have arisen in the manner 
they supposed, but probably existed from the beginning 
this present world. Hereupon they were silent and spoke 
mi>re. 

,hine flth. I rose at daybreak and proepfdcd to draw 
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brtu-relief. The rock on which it ia carved rises like a wall 
trom the water of the stream to a height of about 40 feet. 
Its colour is of a deep duU red, or yellowish red, but Btaiiied 
and dyed in lighter and deeper patches by exposure to the 
Bun and air through so mauy centuries. The portion on 
which the baa-relief is carved has been chiselled down and 
prepared for the work, the rtist of the rock surface remainH 
in its natural state. The bas-relief consists of two figures 
(one much larger than the other), cut in considerable but not 
very high relief not exceeding I think more than four or five 
inches. I can, howuver, only give the various dimensions by 
tfueas, as I had no means of measuring the figures, wliich 
were quite out of reach from the side of the stream on 
which I stood, and indeed quite inaccessible without a long 
ladder. But by dint of careful eompariaon I think my con- 
jectural meftsurements are not very far wrong. The larger 
figure is about twenty feet in height, the smaller about 
twelve feet, and the feet of the larger figiu-e are from eight 
to nine feet above the level of the stream, which flows at the 
base of the rock. It seems to be a representation of some 
great personage offering prayere or thanksgiving to a deity, 
the god as it would seem of com and wine. The design of 
both figures (though naturally somewhat rough in the out- 
line, owing to the coarseness of the material, and natural 
decay) ia very good, the anatomy is extremely well indicated, 
much after the manner of the Assyrian sculptures. The leit 
band of the larger figure is especially well executed, the 
delicate outline of the tliumb ai'ticulations being very well 
rendered, not in the conventional style of the Egyptian 
sculptures, but as if copied directly from nature. The limbs 
of the larger figure are maesy and bulky, in this point also 
the work resembles Aaayriau rather than Egyptian work. 
The god ia represented with a high conical hat or helmet, 
from -which project four horns, two in front, two beliind. 
The rim is formed by aflat band, and a similar band or ribbon 
runs roimd the hat above. A snake seems to be attached to the 
hat. 1 was for some time in doubt whether this was meant 
to represent a snake or only another ribbon, but the peculiar 
shape rendei-B it more probable that this was meant for a 
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tuiake ; and after long examicatioii with tlie glass uodsr 
variouB lights, I came to tlie concluaion that it must be sn. 
The beard ie very thick and cloae curled, and runs quite up 
to the tempies. The hair in of a similur character, disposed 
in rows of thick curls, but without ornament. Neither of 
the figures appear to have ear-ringa. The god ie chid in a 
cloae fitting tunic reaching half-way down the thigh, and 
turned up both in front and behind in a species of " volute " 
ornament. The lower part of the arms from above the elboi^ 
is bare, but while the ibid of the tunic sleeve is represent! 
on the left arm, it is quite omitted on the right arm. On ti 
wrists are massy but plain bracelets ; round the waist is 1 
broad girdle, ornamented with carved parallel Hues like a 
heads, but obviously not intended to represent arrow he* 
The legs from the middle of the thigh downwards are ban 
the muscles of tlie calf and the knees being well rendered. 
He wears boots tiu-ned up in front, and boimd round the leg 
above the ancle by thongs, and a piece of leather reaching 
half-way up the shin, exactly as it is worn to this day by the 
peasants uf the plain of Cilicia round Adana, lu his out- 
stretched left hand he holds a large handful of ears of wh^t 
— bearded wheat, the wheat of the country — the stalks 
reaching the ground behind his left foot, which is stepping 
forward, and between hie feet is represented a vine stock. 
In his left hand he holds a cluster of grapes, two other 
larger clusters hang from the Ijvancli he is grasping, and 
behind him hangs a fourtb cluster. The expression of tJie 
face is jovial and benevolent, the featm'ea well indicated, 
especially the highly aquiline nose. The lips are small and 
not projecting, and the moustache is short, allowing the 
mouth to be seen. The inscription is carved on the space 
between the face and the line of the arm, hand, and ears 
of wheat. 

In front of him stands the other figure. The expression 
and character of featiu'e in this is very diEferent. The eye 
e promiaient, the nose more curved and flattened 
upon the face, the lips more projecting, the hair and beard 
eqiiully or L-veu luoru crisped and thickly curled. On tbi 
head is a tall roimded cap, with flat bands round it, < 
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which Bfem to be sewn square plates (of gold perhaps ?). 
In front of the cap ia an omameut of precious stones, such 
is still worn by oriental princes. The figure ia clad in a 
loose long robe covered with sq^uares, and heavily fringed 
at the bottom : compare Deuteronomy xxii, 12, and Numbers 

38, also the dresa of Aaron as it is described in Leviticus 
ii, 7, 8, 9. A mantle, embroidered below, and secured at the 
breast by a clasp of precious stones, covers the robe ; round 
the waist is a massy girdle, from -which hangs a heavy tassel 
or fringe. On the right leg, just below the fringe of the 
under robe, appears to be the lower part of the trousers, 
and the feet are shod with shoes curved up in front. 
One hand, with the forefinger erect, is extended in &ont of 
the face, as if in the attitude of prayer or praise. After 
long and close examination, I could not decide whether this 
"was the right or left hand. On the whole I concluded it was 
the left hand, especially as I thought I could detect tlii; 
indication of the nail of tbo forefi]jger. On the other hand, 
the position of the arm rather resembles what would be the 
position of the right, the left arm being in that case wrapped 
up in and hidden by the mantle. A heavy collar or necklace 
Burrounds the neck ; it appears to be of rings or bands of 
gold, surrounding some other material. The end of the 
necklace hangs upon the shoulder. As in the Assyrian 
figures, perspective is only in part observed in the drawing 
of both these figures. 

Behind the smaller figure there is also an inscription 
carved upon the smooth portion of the rock. Some of the 
characters are similar to those of the upper inscription ; 
some appear to be heads of anhnals ; one represents immis- 
takably the head of a man, the eye, beard, nose and conical 
cap being very distinct. In my drawing I have not sufficiently 
rendered the conical cap. 

But this inscription is much obUterated, and I was not 
able to deeypher the first letter of the upper line. 

There is another inscription below the bas-reliefi and just 
above the present level of the stream. This also seems to 
ciinsist in great part of the heads <)f animals, A portion of 
the rock surface has been smoothed for it ; but it is s 
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much obliterated that it in utterly impoesible to make out s 
uoDsiderable part of it, the outlhiea even of that I have 
represented are very faint aud indistinct. The villagere said 
that there were yet other inBoriptioiiB, but below the preeent 
water level, and only visible wheu the stream is at its lowetst 
— at the end of summer. 

Such is a brief description of this very interesting monu- 
ment. The drawing I have the pleasure to submit to yoiu' 
notice is an accurate reproduction on a larger scale of the 
careful drawing 1 made on the spot. 

The villagers could give me no information as to the 
existence of the ruins of any ancient town in the neighboiir- 
hood ; but it is obvious that the bas-relief mmmts to & period 
antecedent to the settlement of the Greeks in this part of 
Asia Minor. But Ibreez with its magnificent stream (whose 
pure ice-cold waters would be so grateful during the burning 
heat of summer), with its forests, and the wide extent of 
fertile land below it, might well have been the favourite 
summer residence of some satr.ip or prince of the ancient 
times, who desired to display, by this monument, his devotion 
and gratitude. 

The modem name of the village is derived from the 
Persian y, (_jT " Ab-reez," " water-pouring." The eama 
words are also used as a composite noun substantive, a 
mean " a vessel for pouring water," " a waterspout." 
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rOTES ON AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN BRONZE SWORD 
BEARING A CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION. 

l.'dntributfil by W. St. Chad Bobcawbn. 

Bead BU ApriJ, 1875. 

This eword, whicb was lent tor exhibition by Colonel 
lianbury, wae obtained at Nardiii from the Arabs, but where 
■ originally came from was not aeoertained. 

The sword bears the following inscription inscribed on it 
t three plaues. 1. Ou the whole length of the flat blade on 
ke inside edge. 2. Along the back portion. 3. And ou the 
Btode edge, being here divided into two lines. 

The inscription is : — 

E -kaP Vul-nirari sar kissati abli Bu - di - il 
The Palace of Vulrnirari king of Nationi, son of Budil 

( X- ~v T! ~T -^ *I t^ « V ~V ET 

ti Assuri abli Bel - nirari ear Assiiri - va 

ing of Aetyria, non of Bel-nirari kini! of Ansi/fia (also). 

The inscription supplies us with the names and relation- 
hips of three Assyrian monarchs, who reigned from B.o. 1375 
B.C. 1300. These monarchs ruled in the capital city of 
iBur (Keleh Shergat), and it was probably from this place 
hat this sword was obtained, Of the reigns of these 
lonarchs we know but little. 

' In a biUngnal tablet, W.A.I. IV, 6, 31, we End tlie Accad. tTTTT ET*-, 
npUined b; Asijrlon tfj C^ljf e-kal. 
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Bel-iiirari waBthesoii of'Aseur-ubalid. His only expedition 
of which we have auy account was one against Nazi-bu-gae, 
the king of Kar-dimi-ya8. 

Biidil his son succeeded him in b.c. 1350, and appears to 
have been more warlike than liie father ; he marched against 
and defeated people to the north-east of Assyria, the Nari, the 
Guti or Guim; he also built a palace in the capital city of Asaur. 

Budil was succeeded by liia eon Vul-niran the First, the 
monarch from whoso palace the sworil came. He was one of 
the greatest of the early Assyrian monarchs. He extended 
tht empire of Assyria both on the north and east, and added 
to tho royal buildings at Assur. There is in the British 
Museum a long inscription of this monarch's, recording the 
restoration in his reign of the causeway of the temple of 
Assur. 

The dimensions of this aword are as follows : — 
Length of blade . . . . 16 inches. 

Do. of hilt . . . . H „ 

Total length 21| ., 

Width of blade at hilt .. 1^ „ 

Width at base of hilt .. IJ ,. 

The sword has had a richly jewelled hilt, which has been 
inlaid with ivory. It is of the kind known as JC7 dt £^TT 
Sa~pa-ra in the Assyrian inscriptions, and similar to those with 
which tho god Marduk is armed in his fight with the dragon 
on the Assyiian Cylinders.' 

It was probably placed in the hands of a statue, perhaps 
one of the god Mardnk, but there is no indication on the 
aword of its having been dedicated to any particular god. 

Note. — Colonel Hanbury has kindly lent this sword f 
exhibition to the British Museum, and it is now on vien 
there. 

' See Ijmitli, CliiUaunu Oi-aeiis. pp. (jS, 9b. 
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From n ChaUieaa Tablet. 
Br n. F. Talbot, F.R.S. 

Read Ul f.imary, 1876. 

In the fbllowing paper I propose to examine the firat of 
the two tablets lithographed in pp. 42-45 of Delitzsch's recent 
work. Thi-fo priiicipal narratives are contained on those 
tablets — the Revolt in Heaven — the Creation of Man — and 
the fight between Bel and the Dragon. Tbe connexion of 
the latter with the two former is not quite irertaiu (being 
given on a different tablet), but it seems likely that the 
Dragon Wiia the instigator of the revolt, and likewise the 
Tempter who seduced mankind, although I cannot find that 
this ie distinctly stated. Therefore Bel in his vengeance 
destroyed the Dragon. 

Plate 42 describes the revolt of the gods, or angels. It 
seems to have been preceded by an account of the perfect 
Harmony which existed in Heaven previously. And here I 
would call to mind a noble passage in Job, cli. xxxviii, which 
deserves particular attention, siuce it is not derived from the 
Mosaic narrative, but from some independent source, namely, 
that when God laid the foundations of the World, "the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy." By " the sous of God " in tliis passage are to be 
understood the Angels. In tbe beginning, therefore, according 
to this sacred author, all was joy and harmony and loyalty to 
God. But this state of union aud happiness was not to last. 
At some unknown time, but before the creation of man, some 
of the angels ceafied to worship their Creator: thoughts of 
pride and ingratitude arose in their hearts, they revolted 
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from God, and were by his just decree expelled from heaven. 
These were the angels of whom it is said in the Book of Jude 
that "they kept not their first estate, but left their own 
habitation." The opinions of the Fathers and of other 
religious writers on this mysterious subject it were useless to 
examine, since they admit that nothing can he certainly 
known about it. The opinion that one third of the heavenly 
host revolted from their Creator is founded on Rev. xii, 3, 
where it is said : " And there appeared a dragon in heaven, 

having seven heads and hi» tail drew the third part of the 

stars of heaven and did ca»i them to the earth. And there vxu 
war in Iieaven. Michael and his angels fought against tiie dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angels. And prevailed not : neither 
teas tlieir place found any tncre in heaven. And- iJie great dragon 
was cast out — lie was cast out into the earth and. his angels were 
cast out wtt/i him." 

The Revelation of St. John was written in the first 
century, but some of the imagery employed may have been 
far more ancient, and for that reason more impressive to the 
religious mind of the age. 

The war between Michael and the Dragon bears much 
resemblauce to the combat of Bel and the Dragon recounted 
on the (Jhaldean tablet.' And it is not unwortliy of remark 
that the Chaldean dragon had seven heads, like that spoken 
of in Revelations.' 

At the Creation harmony had prevailed in heaven. All 
the sons of God, says Job, shouted for joy. \\Tiat caused the 
termination of this blissful state? We are not informed, and 
it would be in vain to conj ecture. But the Babylonians have 
preserved tons a remarkable tradition, which is found in the 
tablet of p. 42. and has not, I believe, been liitherto under- 
stood. It is unlike anything in the Bible or in the sacred 
histories of other countries. While the host of heaven were 
assembled and were all engaged in singing hymns of praise 
to the Creator, suddenly some evil spirit gave the signal of 
revolt, The hymns ceased in oue part of the assembly, 
which burst forth into loufi curses and imprecations on their 

' Sea a. Smith, p. 100 of hxa Chaldean Cbneaia. 

> 8tv S R 19. cot. a. 14. and mj AHTrian QbiHrv, Ko. lOS. 
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Creator. In his wrath he souutted a loud blast of the tniuipet, 
and drove them from his presenile never to return. Then 
follows a passage of the highest importance : — 

15. In thejr room he created Mankind. 

10. The first who received life dwelt aloii}; with him. 

17. May he give them strength, that they may never 
neglect his word I 

18. Following the voice of the Serpent whom hie hands 
had made. 

There is a difficulty in the word I have translated 
serpent " : I will give ray reasons for it elsewhert;. I may 
be wrong in this point, but I am much swayed by the 
expression *' whom his hands had made." It seems to say 
that the Tempter was also a creature that the Almighty had 
made. Perhaps some member of this learned Society will 
be able to inform us whether a similar tradition is to be 
found elsewhere, namely, that Mankind were created to fill 
the void in creation which the ungratefiil rebellion of the 
angels had caused. 

After a few more lines comparatively unimportant the 
remainder of the tablet is unfortunately broken off. 

I think it will be found that I have given a correct view 
of the meaning of this important tablet. In the notes which 
I propose to add, I shall carefully examine each word of 
difficulty. Almost all the words are found in Hebrew or 
Chaldee with the sense I have here attributed to them, and as 
the sentences flow easily and unite in giving the same 
history, I have little doubt that what 1 have given is nearly 
what the scribe intended to relate. 

The following are the words of the inscription as nearly 
as I can render it. 



The Revolt ln Heaven. 

(The first four lines, and probably several more, are 
broken. They related, no doubt, that a Festival of Praise 
and Thanksgiving was being held in Heaven, when this 
rebellion took place). 

5. The Divine Being spoke three times the commence- 
ment of a Psalm. 



)2 The Rn^ll in Heaven. 

R. The god of holy songe, lord of religion and wowhip-^ 

7. Seated a thonaaiul eingers and muBicianB : and est! 

blished a choral hand 

8. who to Ills hymn were to respond in multitudeB . 



9. With a loud cry of contempt they broke up his hoi 
song 

10. Spoiling, confusing, confounding, hia hymn of praiBe: 

1 1. The god of the bright crown (') with a wish to Bummon 

his adherents 

12. sounded a trumpet blast which would wake the dead. 

13. which to those rebel angels prohibited return. 

14. He stopped their service, and sent them to the goda 

who were His enemies. (') ^m 

15. In their room he created Mankind. ^| 

16. The first who received Hfe, dwelt along with liim. ^^ 

17. May he give them strength, never to neglect his wora^ 

18. following the Serpent's voice, whom his hands had 

made. 

19. And may the god of divine speech (*) expel from hie 

five thousand (*) that wicked Thousand 

20. who in the midst of bis heavenly Song, had shouted 

evil blasphemies I 

21. The god Ashur, who had seen the malice of those gods 

who deserted their allegiance 

22. to raise a rebellion, refused to go forth with them. 

The remainder of the tablet (9 or 10 lines more) is \ 
much broken for translation. 

I will now give the original cuneiform text, with i 
observations. 

Lines 1 to 4 broken. 

' The AssjrUo aoribe ■nnoUIei in tho margin that tlic sbd 
thronghont, nnder all these diCTereitit epittets, 

' Thej were in future to wire tbe pnwerl of Kril ? 

' See note 1. This is another epitliet. 

' Tlie total number of the gods i», I beliere. clsewhi 
thouBaod, 
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Hu zi illiti Balsish imbu mukil 

The god of life divine three times spoke the commencement 

tililti 
of a psalm. 

Hu sari 

The god of songs 

tasmi u magari 

0/ religion and worship 



yy n :^ 


-< t^:Tn 


dabi 


bil 


good. 


lord 
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<T- ^yy A^ -yy<y 


< 


musab 


ilpa zimri 


u 


seated 


a thoxisand singers 


and 




^-^y^ys=yf ^m\ «=^-y<y^ 

kubutti mukin kanik 

musicians^ {and) established a choral band 



sha ninnit-zu ana mahadi 

who his songs in multitudes 

utarru 
responded to, 



ina buski danni irzinu 

toith derision great they broke up 

A^ I s^y y? V- 

im - su dabu 

his hymn good 
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likbii lattahidu lattibk 

spoiling eanfiuinii confounding j 

W -£m -EET^T I 

aalili-su 
Aw gong of pjivixe. 

... ^ EingT <?! - V=E -EEMEiid-n<t-T<r 

Ilu mir illi in sai lisamkhu 

Ute god of the crown bright, vnth a with to summon 

abrati 
Aw adherenU 

bil sibtu illitu inubullat 

sounded a strain loud giving life 

<cc >=E -^T< 

miti 
death 

n. ^ -+ ►+ .+ ^Eti -y -.T< Pw jr ^n^ 

sha au ili kumuti irsu 

loAtcA (o the goda rebellious prohibited 

~m I? T! tin 

taint 
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.4. Kfv-^i -II MT cm>=v<si'=niEr 

absati indu usassiku 

their service he stopped. He removed them 



<-CtI '+^- 
eli ili 

unto the gods 



■ed. He removed them ^^M 

nakin-BU ^^H 

A is enemies ^^^H 




,5. T? 



padi-Bim ibnu amihitu 

their room A-e /created Mankind. 



riminu sha buUutliu b&sii 

the first who received lift dwelt 

ai -!< I 

itti-su 
7inth him. 

17. -EEH m -^f EI T! T? Afl; ET V I! 

likuua-ma ai immasA 

mai/ he give them firmness neeer to rieglect 

V, ET -Kl I 

amatti-su 
hie word ! 



as pi zalmat-kakkar^u sha ibn4 

according to the voice of t/ie serpent vihich had created 

4-T £m V, I 

qatA-8u. 
his hands. 



19. ►+ >-c. >EEt<r f <ii - 

Ha illiti ae 

TA* (?od o/ divitie fron 



kbamiB ilpata su 
Aw five thousand 



<}! ^ <r- -ry <:r t -i^T* 



ilpa I 

C^t) thouMand 



Jattabbul 
he expel 
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20. V - I -*f I 

Hba ill Bibti-BU 

who in his sorii; 



aiiti 



izzukhu 
had sliouUd 



nagab sinuti 

II u lil>Kii niudi liLbi ili 

The ijod Akkvt knoioiug the mind of the gods J 

w ft + 'jn < yffl I 

flhn, imasn'i kar-su 

who had ahandoned their utalion 

22. c|j e;j< <|- sif: cf} -<i< ^eT t=rrfty tv^ t='me 

epialt sinieti la usitzu 

to make a rebellion, vol went forth 

^T -I< I 

itti-Bu 
Kith them. 



Observations. 



W Line 5. Imlm, he spoke or pronounced. Put for »)&a^,1 

I mphoniiF eausci. From 303 to Bpeak with eloquence. The] 

I word imbu occuve frequently. ■ 

I Mukil, ' the beginning.' Heb. SnO exordium : from^ 

I Chald. briN incepit : exorsus est : same as Heb. hnn Biphila 

I of 77n to begin. Thie verb bpl is used for the beginning c 

H a book or writing (here of a eong or psalm) : ex. gr. Hoeea 1 

■ i, 2. "The beginning (nTTin) of the word of the Lord hym 

H HoRoa." 




n, Hrnk , 
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THilty, a Psalm. The same as the Heb. Thr\T\ a, Psalm ; 
from 77n hilUI-y to praise. I have already pointed out this 
word in the catalogue of an Assyrian library (Transactions 
vol, iii, p. 434), which contained among other religious works 
« the book of Psalms (tUilti).'" So in Hebrew D^'^nD 1QD 
" the book of Psalms," It is observable that UHlti is written 
here with the same three cuneiform signs as in vol. iii of the 
Transactions, so that there can be no doubt of the identity 
of the word. 

Line 6. Taumi, from JfTStt^ to hearken or obey. Ueligioiis 
obedience. 

Miisali, from ^tlT to seat, or be seated. 

Jlpa, a thousand. Hebrew r|7M mille. See line 19. 

Zimri, singers. Ch. and Syr. lT3t phu", THOt cantores, 
musici, tibidnes. 

Kubutti, titdcines : flute players. Chald. 2p3 a flute ; so 
called because it is hollow. Ezekiel xxviii, 13, uses thisword 
for a flute or pipe. 2p and ap3 are used indifferently. 

Kanik, a Choral band : a Choir, is the Chald. Khanga MMPI 
Chorus : chorea : tripudium. It also occurs in the forma 
MJian and JT*23n accordingto Schindler, who aays, this word 
is formed from MJTI a Chonis [dageih in N resoluto.] This is 
closely related to jn a festival, joyful day, solemnity, &c. 
The word ^anti probably occurg in many other places in thi* 
Kfmse, but has been hitherto overlooked, as when Kharamurabi 
says that he ruled his people in peace and joy (kamk). 

Line 8. Ninnit, a Song (choral or responsive) from n3y 
'to sing' (ita ut ubi unus desiit inde alter oriatur, sicnt in 
ohoris et choreis solent). Schindler. 

Line 9. Sueki is the Syriac rrt3 Sprevit, contempsit, 
illusit : whence NrTQ scurrilitas, ludibrium : nearly the same 
as the verb rTO, said in other pEtssages (as here) of despisers 
of the word of the Lord (Schindler). 

Irzinu. " they broke up." The first letter is S« ir (see 
Delitzsch's note). From yyi or TXT\ confregit : concussit. 

■^*^ Im. for ^JJ In, a holy song : a hymn. The change 
of M for N is frequent, aeconling to a law of euphony which 
made one letter more pleasant to the ear than the other. It 
is remarkable that the English language has a similar change. 



sjtying hymn for the Italian inno. The Greeks borrowed th* 
word tiiLvot probably from the Assyrian tempk- worship when 
they took to worshipping the gods of the East. The meaning 
of --JJ In, is very clejirly asL-«rtained to be a sacred song or 
hymn from the following gloas, (see Syllabary, p. 20, of 
DelitzBch's work, No. 43) 

-II . I -+ . <T- tU tig 

In Siir^tn Sibtu 

All three words occur on the tablet I have here translated. 

Line 10. Here we have three verbs (jommoncing wii 
the letter L which usually marks the optative. How to view 
them is a question of Assynan grammar. The pure optative 
does not give a suitable eenso. It may be used for the 
infinitive (as Latin ut veniret for venire). Perhaps the best'^ 
rendering into English is by a participle. 

Line 10. Likhu is probal)iy from y^ to spoil, (corrupi 
Sch,). We may render it 'spoiling,' or perhaps 'so ae 
spoil.' 

Latlahida, from Tin t« use dark or puzzling words: 
speak unmtelHgibly. 

iMttihUi; from yyz confimdere : whence Chald. 7; 
confusio extrema (&A.) 

Salili, praise or thanksgiving. 770 for 7070 in Chaldt 
' extulit laudibiis.' 

Line 11. As mi, with a wish — probably from 
desideravit, Schindler, p. 1812. 

lAsarrikhii ' to summon ' especially with a trumpet 
mS to soimd a loud strain, or to clamour loudly. 

Abrati, friends: companions: from I^TF amicus, when* 
fl"l3n Bocietas, commuiiita«. Apparently he summoned thi 
whole eommunity of the goda who remained faithfiiL 

Line 12, Here it woidd be natural to take Bil in the senadi 
of Domiitux. But then we ought to have Bil sibli and notj 
Kihtu. Moreover a verb is wanted. Can iiil be the verb 7^1 
' he blew a trumpet,' whence 7^1 souus, jubilum ? If ao, 
would have expected ibil xihtu, but the vowel i may ha' 
been lost from coalescing with the final i in abrati. This 
of absorption is very frequent, but only occurs when 



I 
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diction is rapid and impaesioned. The trumpet's sound 
(1 Cor. XV, 52) in Scripture, raises the dead. Mu/mltat mi/i, 
'which would cause the dead to live.' Compare JshUtr 
muhuUatlat miti, 'the goddess w^ho causes the dead to live 
again,' in vol. ii of the TransactionB, p. 30. 

Line 13. Here the scribe seems to have written *->{- for 
ana (ana ili ' to the gods.') 

JTamuft' insurgent : from Chald. DNp insnrgere (Schindler 
saye : DNp qui surgit contri aliquem : hostia.) 

Irsu is, I have little doubt, a meUuJieins of isru ' he pro- 
hibited,' since that is the proper word in Hebrew for vetare, 
' to forbid.' Schindler says. ^DM prohibuit ne quid fieret. 
Itru taii-u, it prohibited their return, 

Tatru, return. From an AeByriau verb Tur to return, 
which also occurs with some alight modifications in Greek 
and Latin. Tairu occurs frequently, for example in the legend 
of the descent of lehtar, 

r? 'iCi ~m -EI £m n r; -n- "'•■"» '" -"■-'■ 

a path which has no ri'turn. 

Line 14. Al>»au, service, from lUCiy to serve, an Assyrian 

form of -ay. 

Jndu, ' he stopped," Put for imdu euphonies caus4. Tmdu 
from TDJ? to stay: to stop. Abtan inda, he stopped their 
Bervico, 

Uaasnkit, S conjugation of nD3 to remove forcibly ; to 
pull up. Schindler has ' de loco in locmu transtulit.' 

Line 15. Ana padi-gnn, 'in tLeir room.' In Chaldee and 
Syriac NJID means ' broad ' or ' I'oomy ' (latns vel ampins 
fuit). Now, the word place (Germ, plat::) is the Latin 
platen, from 7r\a.Tus broad. Also, as a substantive, the 
Cliald. l^no means platea "place," Hence ana padi-sun is 
'in their place.' 

Line 16. Rtminu, 'the first': from Dll primus fuit 
(whence DITH 'primitite'). In the E.I.H inscription we find 
Rinjinu Mardulc, Marduk first, or highest, of beings. 

Line 17. It is not evident who is supposed to have offered 
this prayer at the time of the Creation of Man. 

f.ikuno from TO 'o be firm or stable. 
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Jmmatd, Chald. DNO Hprevit, contornpsit-, abjecit, rejectt. 
Eepedslly used of rejecting the word of the Lord (as in th( 
present passage). 

Line 18, Zalmal kakkadu (crowned head), iiBually signifieK 
'a king.' Clear examples of this will be found in the 
Appendix to this paper. In some texts it replaces malka 
ska ktprali 'king of the nations.' In the present passage 
I think the phi-aee means ' a serpent,' not generieally, but 
that particular serpent which was tabled to wear a Ctoi 
upon its head, and was for that reason called the 
from Ba(ri\iaKOi ' a little king,' In some raedimval picti 
I think that the Tempter Serpent wears a Crown. 
fiu-ther proof see the reverse of this tablet iu Delitzsch, 
plate xliii, line 25, where an elaborate cui-se is pronounced 
against whoever shall listen to the King (tCw »t 
or hifi posterity {nakidi). Here the King must mesa 
Serpent. 

Line 19. The total number of the gods is, I believe, 
where given as five thousand. 

Ilpa, & thousand, Heb. F]7M, see line 7, where appareni 
the mme thousand are spoken of, before their rebellion. 

Line 20. hzitkMi ' they shouted.' Heb. JTIS to shw 
The verb pys seems veiy nearly related. 

Nagab curses or blasphemies. Heb. 3p3. 

Line 21. Iinasru 'they had quitted,' from ^00 
abandon. 

Kar is used for ' order ' iu 4 it. And sea Sjrl 
No.313 inDelitzsch p.27 VfTf . ^]} <!!»?= *" ^^■ 
This word edir is the Heb. "ny ' ordo,' but frequently 
iis grex Domini, ' the people of the Lord ' or ' the Loi 
flock' is earned away captive (Jeremiah xiJi, 17). Henoe 
the present passage, the angels aJut imasru kai-su ' who 
abandoned ^eir flock, or their company." 

Line 22. Epish diiiti ' to raise rebollion ' is a well kuyi 
phrase tjr. yr. * When Aflsurdonina against Salmauussur 
father raised a rebellion ' (elfna siniti). 1 R 32, 40. 



The RevoU in JImveri. 3fil 

The scene of this Legend is laid in Heaven, but it in 
evident that the ecribe had in his mind tlie Temple Worship 
of hiB own time and country ; with its Bingere, muaicians, iind 
responsivo ChoruB. Nor was the temple worship of the 
Israelites very dissimilar in these respecls. 



Appendix. 



I will add a fow rsjinarks on the word Js ■^^ "^TTrf: m^> 
which I have translated 'king,' as some have rendered it 
'the dark race of men,' which I shall endeavour to disprove 
It is of great importance to ari-ive at its true meaning 
because it is here an epithet of the Tempter. 

In the Bavian inscription 3R14, 4, Saunacherib say-s 
" Malki sha kiprati sebu-ya nsaknis, the kings of the nutiotts 1 
caueed to bow down to my feet " ; and he repeats this in the 
Bull inscription 3 R 12, 3, only clianging the order of the 
words, 'gimri malki slia kiprati usaknis aebu-ya,' Also in 
Layard's inscriptions 38, 4 he says the same thing, but he 
varies one important word, saying zaliruit kai&adu instead of 
inaia gha kiprati. The passage is as follows, (Ashur father 
of the gods) gimir zalniat kakkadu usaknis aobn-ya (has 
caused all Kdtgs to bow down to ray feet) ; ana rihut mati 
u nisi ulli risi-ya (to the sovereignty over land and people 
he has raisod high my head) : iddina ispa isartu murappis.it 
mati (he has given me the sceptre of justice to rule my 
people): kakku la khaddu ana takkut zairi usatmikh gatii-ya 
(and a sword which camiot be broken, for the smiting of my 
enemies, he has placed in my hand). I have given the 
passage at length, to show that the subject of it is Senna- 
cherib's preeminence among kings, and nothing else. 

Now let me add the beginning of the Bavian inscription 
where Sennacherib names all the principal gods and then 
says : " ( These are the gods), sha as gimir atnati ana itarri 
xalmat kakkadu enu inassu inambu malku {who, when they had 
.raised ?ne above aU other ^zalmat kakkadu' tliat is, croiotied heads, 
or king», of all the world, named me their sovereign.") There is 
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here do question at all of 'dark races* or 'negro races' as 
some have supposed. 

In the above, adnati is for admati 'the world.' HOTM 
orbis terrarum, Genesis iv, 11, &c. See Gesenius. 

Itarri 'the rest' is Heb. ■^fl'^ 'the rest' as for example 
Qjrr 'Vl'^ 'the rest of the people': "niT 'Vl'^ 'the rest of 
the acts ' (of Solomon, are they not written in the book, &c. 
1 Kings xi, 41). 




ON SOME FRAGMENTS OF THE CHALDEAN 
ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 

Bt GEOii.iE Smith. 



Read 2Hd XoBtmlHtr, 1875. 

The Fragmentaiy Inscriptions here brought before the 
Society are the principal portions now remaining of the 
Chaldean account of the Creation. 

The ciremnstances of their discovery I have narrated in a 
letter to the Daily Tekgrajih, Marcli 4th, 1875, and I have 
since continued to find fragraent* of these and eiraiJar legends 
down to the end of September, when my search ceased, ae I 
began to prepare for my next journey to the East. 

I have prepared for publication in a popular form an 
account of these Ineeriptions and translations of the frag- 
ments, but as 1 am about to return to Assyria to endeavour 
to obtain more fragments of the texts, and as in my absence 
there raiglit be some delay in the publication of the Inacrip- 
tiona, I have given copies of the priucipal fragments to the 
Society, that they may be available for the study of Assyrian 
I scholars. 

I intend at a future time to bring under the notice of the 

iBociety the whole of the Genesis Legends, and I only desire 

■•to first make tliem as complete aa possible before doing so. 

r In the meantime, my brother Assyriologists will receive the 

[ present instalment, which will show the style and matter of 

le of the principal works. 

The present copies of the Chaldean account of the 

'Creation were written during the reign of Aaem'banipal, 

B.C. (J73-626, but they appear to be copies of a much older 

Chaldean work, the date of the composition of which was 

Tot. IV 84 
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probably near B.C. 2,1)00. The legeude existed, however, 
earlier thau this, ami were in the fitmi of oral traditioof^ 
handed down from time tu time, until during the great-' 
liteiary ago in Babylonia they wt-re committed to writinj 
I have given these fragments on six sheets as follow 

lat. Upper part of first tablet of Creation series. 

2nd, Upper part of fifth tablet of Creation seriti 

3rd and 4th, Obverse and revei-se of tablet desciit 
the B'all. 

6th and tJth. (^bverse and reverse of tabkt, \\itli 
between the Gods and Chaos. 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHvEOLOGY. 



CONDENSED BEPOKT OF THE PR0CEEDINQ3 DURINtt THE 
FOl"RTH SESSION, Novruusu, 1S74, to .Iult. 1875. 



Tveidag, Nocemhrr 3, 1874. 
1 the Chair, 



S. B[B 



r, LL.D., Preaid*iit, 



The following candidatti were duly nominated in Decumber for pJcction : — 
Bct. Dr. Muahleiaen Arnold i WiUiam Bsfcer.B.A ; Rev. Mourant Brock, M.A. ; 
ICiw Amelia B. EdHBrds ; Ui» Foster ; Henry WiUiam F17, Waltbamstoir ; 
Theodore Fry, Darlington ; Edward Falkener, P.8.A. ; T. Claitan Fidlor ; 
Tbomu B. Sill I Ernest UartUnd. Chelt.-nltam ; E. HiAnty Hartlnud, Swsniea ; 
Hn. Robert Hollond ; Wentwortli HnyohB ; Mannu Koanp, M.R.I. A., Ennia, 
Clare ; Llwjeljn A. MUIi ; Dr, AldBbert Men, Gieiwcn 1 ReT. J. Marihall, 
M.4.. ! Williflm Palmer, M.A. ; Mri. 6. O. Hire ; Ker. Canon Tristram, J) D., 
F.E.3. 1 Rer. Arthur RendeU ; Kev. Watkm H. Williun*. St. At>aph. 

Meun. S. Baubtkb Sl Soks presented n valuable eollectian of Bihlioil Works, 
publiahud bj tJiL'ir Firm, to Iho Library of the Sotfiuly. 

Tiie following Jiapera were then read ; — 
1. On Ikt Lnngmnei 0/ tkf CHndform I-ucrip/iom of Elan, aatl Media. Bj 
the Her. A. H. Sayce, M.A.^The dialect to which the agglutinatife idiom of 
the Banian inicri]>tiun9 belonged wae spoken by one of the four tribes of 
Siuianik or Elam, probably by the Anuu^. It wu cloaely aldu lo two other 
dialeota of Suaiania, which have also been revealed by euneiform discoTer;, — ' 
thoee of tlie Cassi or Koumans and of Anuin or Suia,— as well ae to (he modem 
Vogul-Mordvinian group ; and was more remotely connected with the Accadinn 
of ancient Babylonia. Two dialrott of tlie latter may be detected, both of 
which are marked by such an eitreme simplinity of agglutinst un na to render 
the Aocadian the IJanskrit of tlic Turanian touguea. Iho Amardi were llie 
primitiTO population of Media, the Aryan iiivadera not haring appeared before 
the 0th century B.C. Additions were made', in tJie paper to our knowledge of 
the AmanUan diaiecl, an older form of which eiiele in the inscriptiooa cngrured 
at MiU-Amir by king Sutur-Cit, and trauslations were giien for the Srat time of 
briok-legond* from Susa. All three Siuianian dialects, together with that of 
the Casai, nere compared with tbo Aceadians, and the crigin and eiplaaation 
of many gramtuatiisi foruis, obscure not onlj in the modern Finnic idioms but 
also in those of ancient Elain. were thus pointed out. 

3. Oh FovrXem Sgllahario aid a BUinffiml Tablet. Translated and Edited 
by H. F. Talbot, F.R.ti. — ^These precious documents were brought from Ninerch 
by Mr. 0. Smith this summer. They are marked S 33, 15, U, 17, 12. Thefirst 
tablet mentiona a City, IS, itlit or iddii, probably bitumen (Herodot, Roman oily 
18; now called Hit, where bitumen atUl abuunds). Kith (Heb. KatlUh) (P our 
cotton) pauus (byssus) = sis (licb. thM) fine linen. The Aceadians knew oC 
white, blacki yellow, and green clotb, perhaps also Tyrian purple dolh. On o 



of these tablets one won! stands by i 

'o catch the student's eye and to refer 1: 






Mr. 6mitb'B opimou iliis 
the neit tablet. Another 



^tiblW gma a lilt of tba Twioui b L us bs of palaoe-gUBnlt of the oourt: gate- 



Sfifi Cvndenm} Report of the Procefdlnefs. 

keepert, guards of defiles, night wHti-heri, tortrosB pisrdfl, priMm warder*. 
guwdbome warders of pijare gate, of great city gate, of Ireaauty, of roval 
gnnan, house gixsrdB, temple susrd«, Held guards, orchard guards. Also 
the tilles of lionour, lord and Indj at the palaer ; liie gloHoiu epitliets of the 
monarch {as the Profoiindlj Wiae, Active, Intelligent). An Assyrian fMider 
bu written his way of pronouncing lib, ra. nba. a useful marginal gloss. The 
paper is iatensolj leiiragnphiiMl. and pretiqils to the student some most raluabtr 
nuterinis. 



'niridaf/, Beixmbfr ] 



8. Birch, LL.D.. I'n 



M 



The (blloiring candidates wera noniinaled for election : — Rev. T. D. Harfbrd 
Eattonbj, Keswick; Col. N. D. Barton; Re*. WaldegiSTe Brewster, Man- 
chester : Mrs. Henrietta Brogden ; Mr*. De Ikrguc, Palace Gardens, W. ; Ber. 
Tluimas Pelliam Dale, M.A. ; Dr. Friedrioh Delitich, Leipzig ; Alexander 
PorbcB. M.A,. Aberdeen i W, JoRse Freer. Leicester ; Ror. Dr. kessen, Doier i 
Jolin Walter Loa, B.A., F.O.S,, F.Z.8., F.E. Hist. 8.; Bee. Oliarles Lee, If J-, 
Bilston ; 8eptimu>i P. Moore, LL.B., B. Sc. : B. M:. Uillt ; Rer. Fredk. P. 
Napier ,' BeT. Ur. Bobbins. Kensington ; B. NflTille Boberts ; Frederic Seebohm. 
Hitohiii. 

The following papers were then r(«d : — 

1, On o Mglkolopieal Intrriylum on tkf Tomb of SETT T, at Tieia. Bj 
Bdooard NariUe, U^nSre.—In lliis paper the author begin* b; referring H 
the primiUre deification of physical causes, and their gods then inQuencing 
human aHkirs, wberabj (with the nid of the poet*) Mjtiiolog; became so inteivM- , 
ing to its believers. He obtain^ squeezes from the original inscriptioiu tH 
Thebes, forriH>rlj known to be perfect, but now mutilated bj the Arabs, who 
niJOtiimallj- abstract pieces for sale to tourists, in spite of the Khedive's orders 
to the contrary. This insoriptioo, which belongs to the arciaie i)erii>d. repre- 
sents EA, as the creator of mankind, being so disgusted with their insoleoM, 
that be resolved to citerminote tiem : but previonslj convokes an assembly of 
the other gods to take their advice ; his father Nun iu this coundl on their 
behalf urges him to this step, and the goddess Tefiiut descends as Halborfbr 
that purpoee. Tbe massacre makes humnn blood flow to Heliopolis. Ba after- 
wards repents, aud orders certain deities to drink up the inundated country; to 

Either at Elephantine, a (lusnlity of fruits, which, mixed with the said haman 
lood, fills 7,000 vases, the sight of which number rejoices Bo, and the homan 
race reappears. Ba swears with uplifted band not to kill mankind again. These 
offer their narrior-ud to Ra against his foes, the barbarlaae of tbe date-fields 
at Amu: who are subdued. Ba sum tires of human societj, re-ascends fatigued 
into heaven on tbe bock of the Cow-|ransformed goddess Nut : pi^riously grenliug 
to bin favourite Thotb a field with Aatu flowers s tbe ibis and cronea ; the 
solar and lunar orbs anil stars, etc., which appear immediately at his wish. 
He also gives commands to Seb abont the serpents he carries about him. 
M. Naville points to the eeparatio i of tbe human race, who drankfrom the Nile- 
water, from others wbo drank from well-water, as indicative of the outside 
Lybions and Arabians, from the true Egyptians. He suggests that the latter as 
Typhoninn men were not eitinguiBbed, and thinks human victims were originally 
sacrificed as Typhonian foes, and pleasing to the groat god Ra. The inecription 
DoncluilcB with proecpts for the purification of the intending reader of tliis most 
sacred record. He quotes Plutarch, Porphyry, and Seleucus as authorities for 
human immolations at HeliopoliH, nbieli tliis record, he supposes, was to abolish. 
The resemblance to Jupiter cnmnmnding Saturn, and Scriptural analogies, is 

2. OKailoHvmrnlofBai-'irmbHiillicSlvseamatTKrin. By 8, Birch, LL.D. 
— Tlie paper contained an acoount of an inscription relating to the coronation of 
the moiiarcli Harnmhebi. or Eorus. Tlie principal points of interest are tlic 



ConUtumeil Htport of the h-ucendin'jii. 



mentiau of the ueremaaies in hoaour of tlie king, mid hia reBtorstion of llii! 
worship of tlie god AmmoD, whith had been oxerlhrowu by tlie herefical »or- 
ibippen of the Sun's disk. The c-iidownii-nt of tlio [«iiip[e uf Amman at 
Thebes, Ueliopolis, and Memphis an: alio alluded to in the iusonptisQ. 



3. BiRCii, LL.D., Prcaic 



Tueidag, Jaituary 6, 1875. 
, iu the Chair. 



The (bUottiDg candidates were noDiinnted for election in February : — Mi» 
Ann CarendiBh Bentinck ; Ret. Canon St. Vincent Beechey, M.A. i Ber. 
WiUiini Bojd, F.8.A., Scot, i Mrs. Colonel Gawler (Tower of London) ; Miia 
L, Hope i Eev- Dr. NewroEin (Chaplain to the Senate, U.S.A.). 

The CouneiJ and Oflicerg for the ensuing yeoj were elected. 

The following papers were then read: — 



—Situ 'if King B 



.M.J. 



. relates the nar of kinji; Uoraiatef against the people of the Nuhasi Land, 
and the district of Maddi (the Uutula uf the QreiiksJ. It then deacribes the 

rd oeremoiiiea which, took place at the Tempto of Amen of Napnta, alter 
Ethiopian kin|( liad obtained success, whiuh he as usual attributes to the 
direct &Tour of the deity. Some further adorationa to Osiris, and a long liit 
of TOtive offerings concludes the insi-riptiOD, which, us well as that wbiab followed, 
was accompanied nilb critical and geographical doLcs. 

2. On IMe Stile of King A'utoKneo.— Tliis interesting stSle, whioh has been 
partlj tranilated bj BrUgach*Bey in hia Oeographie, relates the wars made by 
KJngNBatoBenen againat tlie various petty monarcha of aoulhem Kgypt, including 
Dongola and the diatrict around Wadj Haifa, and many other districts as yet 
unidenlifled. After roeordinff these victories the stele rolatea the adorationa [laid 
l>f Ihs king to his tnlelaij dcitj Amen of Napata, and the amouut uf treasure 
and offerings presented to the temple of that diTinity. 

3. 0» lOine Cvpriols AHligiiiliet ditftiverfit by General di Cemola. Described 
bj 8. Birch, LL.D. — In opening up the foundations of a ruined temple at 
Oolgoi, a variety of Totive atatues and terra cotta Dgures were discovered, 
executed in various styles of art, and with a greater or less degree of care. The 
priaeipal objeot was a ainall limeatoue pediment, the typanura of whicli was filled 
up with two drap^ female Ugures, represented as upholding the architrave, 
wnile at either of the angles was figured a crouching lion, having tlie tongue 
protruded over the lower lip, as ia common in archaic Qroek art. The whole wore 
m yerj low relief, and were represented as Facing the spectator. On the plinth 
below was a long Cypriote inscription, filled ia witli red paint. 



Tueidai), lyH-uary 2, 1875. 



, LL.D., PrwiideE 



The following candidstra were nominated for election in March ;— Wi 
Appleferd; Hiss Harj Barset ; Miss Emma Brown; Robert Cust ; Hev. I 
I Loewe, Broadstaini Set. Josiah Miller, M.A.; Robert Monteith, Cant 
' W. J. Ctedbom Hair, Putney; Rev. John Sharpe, B.A., Cambridge. 

The following papers wore then read; — 




Coitdeiiseil Nf/iorl of' tht FroeetiUn^i'. 



Uie scful isu-alAin of huiiifiii aauriGi-e unong the &ncieut Cliuldtutnii fruui 
tTKiulatian of two Aj^iadian tablets, one of whiali decUred tho immolatioE 
have a vicsrioua ellicuf , eapeciallj In the cMe of children when oflercd at ati 
nimti for t'.ie um of their parenta. Tlient was iil«o a ipiiDuI matte giien to 
set, it beinsE culled "The Surifice of Bel, or of ri^hti.'otuTieM." and ■ descinp) 
of the rile foroiB the lubjeot of the firel tablet of (he great opio cjdo of ir. 
legends, under the head of the first roonth and the Brat aignof the todiar! 

Super eoueluded with a series of Teferencei to the performance of haman larriliiv, 
sriied from clerical authorities aud the recentJj disi'overed CarthagiQiMi 
Insori]itions. 



ifthical 



author agrees with Mr. Bosauquet (trans. 8.B.A., 1873) v. 
ordinnrj' era as the date of the untlTitj; and ailducei what he thmki (rouh 
from the Bomnn ludiclion, Enptiaii Apis Tablets, etc. He considers the cruoi- 
fitioa to hare occurred on Fridaj, 7th April i that the darkness nas causpd bj a 
planet otisouring tlte sun, which planet ha« sinoe Ji9.kppeared, He aasumea the 
throe Migi to be Oaspar (Thane of Sipars), Belshaitar (Ruler of A»jri*), and 
Uilchior (King of the Riier, SiU) . Hanj hieroglyphic and ohusio writers are 
□aoted j also the eiroamsUaee that on the night of the 30tfa April-Mnj the 1st, Uw 
Oerinans baTe vM + P* markpd on their do.irs: that gardeners do not like to 
plant out on It-MKiy, the three dars of the cold saints. (Humboldt lliinka 
this connected with the Mplear group parsing the solar disc.) Beferenoo is also 
nude to the Egyptian sacrifice of a swine ; to the Hruaacre of the Innooimtt ; 
to the flight of Joseph iind Marj {probably from connifanoe with the Qalilaas 
insurrection of JudiEiin against ArchelnUB|, Ftc. : also that 
Quirinius occurred whon Ji-siig was in his 12th year. 



[, LL.D., Presidenl, i 



second eensoa j^^_ 

, March 2, 181)^^1 
pnl:-J.L.B^^H 



The following candidates were nominated for election in April 
Bristol! £dwiD Freshfield ; Ber. P. Digses Ia Touche ; Ber. Andrew UelTillei 
Prof. C. Seager, MA,; Bet. Prof. D. H. Weir, D.D. (Unireraity, OlasgovJ 
Dr. Oarl Ziminarmj»n, Bb*!o. 



The following papers wer 






L 



I. LtUer on the Cham^fr of the Com i» l\e Toiab of Stli I. (ri Ihf Bibau «l 
MalKk, Tkeba. By Prof. R. H. MiUa.— Id this letlsr Prof. Mills staled tha^ 
owLig to the courtesy of Mariette Bey, he had beoD enabled to take slainping* 
of the whole of the inoriptions in the clinmber of the cow, aitending OTer 160 
square feet. These stampings were eihibited at the meeting, and they entitvly 
uorrobar^ted the Uanslalioa which had been preTJoosly giren by M. Bdouard 
Navillo, of the text which thay contain, vi/., the unique JCgyptinn tradition^ 
the destruction of mankind by the god Ra and his coadjutor deities. 

II. 0*»eriia<KiB» on a luppotud Earalle Tomiutloae in the Britixh Mutfvm. 
By Rev. Dr. L. Ldewe (Broadst^ra). — According to the learned Hebraist and 
Arobfeologist the insoriptton on this tombstonei which is now in tho< British 
Museum, might be read^" The Old Man, the Priest (the honored) Joseph 
Hanoch Hanouri (the enlightened), tbe Carpenter, of the family of Inael 
Najanh." The lombatone was probably brought by English eoldiers from tht 
Karaite Cemetery In Djuffet Kolea in llie Crimea. 

HI. 0„lh' TahM of AnUfi,- II iH tht Tomb of Ike Valley of Iht El A-<uif 
al Thrhu. liv M. Birch, LL.D.— This paper gsTB an an'onnt of the inacriprion 
oil the tnlilet from a oopT »ent to the writer from Marielte Bty, throngh 
M. MMpero. The tablet repmenCs the King Antefaa standing with thre* dii^ 



gipjnl 
1 A»i 



CoiuhnKil /{fporl of l/ie Proceeding*. 'M\W 

before him and one Wtwwii tiis lega. seoompnnicd by their nam**, and followed 
by on officer of llie royal lioutehold. From tim ioBcriplion on ihe tablet it ap- 
pear* it was ttl up in tlie 50ih year of the king's reign. It is mentioned in % 

>yni» of the Britiah Museiini rtuwrding th« eiamination of the tomhs at the 

Ajaaif in the reign of Kamcaei IX. The paper was aeeompanied by «ome 
account of ttie monarcha of the Xlth Thchan dynasty, and the monumcatj at 
yet known of this lime. The relationi of iJie dogs to the purpose* to which 
tliey might have been used in the chase was nlao mentioned. 



Tae$il.t;i. April 6, 1875 
S. BlBC'ii, LL.D., Fraaident, in tlie Chair. 

The foUowing Candiilatee wore nominated for election in Hay: — Jatnci 
bekhouse ; Ber. Arthur Carr ; Dr. Amos Beardiley, F.L.8 , F.G.9, i Ber. Prof. 
Fohn Dili? Oeden j Arthur II. Kohmn ; Thos. John Moaksom ; Rer. Qeo. A, 
Jamos Walter, 

lidyTitepresantBd lo the Society two Torr fine BnbylonUn Cmtraot Tablett, 
om the mllediou of the late Hit William I'itc. Mr. Quo. Smith gare a short 
nount of Uw same to the Members prewnt. 

The following papers irere then read : — 



1. DtieriplionofLiffg TOe'.! roi(e(r.— Those Contract TablcU wore described 
i^j Hr. Smith as bolonging to the Fer«iaa period, and as possessing sereral points 
;ef interest ; one of tbom was dated in the 17th year of Darius, and (he other in 



Ibe setb year of Artaienes. 

IL On !*• ADeiintl Atiyriaii Smord bearing a Cuneiform Imcriplion, with Ms 
w of Fuliiirari king of Afti/ria, By G.-orpe Smith. — This interesting and 
yanoient weapon ii the properly of Bobert Hanbury, M.P.. who kindly lent 
or aihiMtion. It is wrought in bronzo, and bean incised upon one side the 
ne of " Tulnintri king of Assyria," thus dating from the 14th oenltiry Bo.: it 
ts found near Diarbvkr, in which region the Assyrians at that early tinle made 



IIL Rerited TranilaUoa of a* OhKttre Fnaai/f in the Oreat AHnmomical 
Work of Oe Chaldi-anM. B^ Ecf. A. H. Sayte, M'.A.— The learned philolngial. 

ot to b 

'hirh oecuTs at 
^ ^ be road —"The 

ator (Jupiter) rises, and its rising like the day is bright, in its rising like the 
"tdo of a double swonl a ring it for'ns.'' Tliia would refer to the streak of 
;ht throon by the rising planet upon a mitt; aTnioaphere. 
17. On a Digraphii- Intcnpiion found at Larnncit. By D. Picrides,— The 
_._»oription, wliieh in an fortunately muuh mutilated, is properly lo be called 
dignipbic, as Ihu language is Ihe same throughout, only wrillen in Qreek and 
Cy^ota characters respeclively. It appean lo haTe been a votive inscription 
inoiaed by the order of " litasias, the prince, son of Stuaicrates," king of Soli, 
both of whom it mentions. Sesides the digraphic texts there are the rumsios of 
A later Greek inscription which is nearly unintelligible. 

V. Oa the Situr Racei in thr Egyptian reprrnentationt of the Lout Judgnml. 
By E. LeKbure,— This paper was cliieBy an account of scTerol Tableaux which 
""" "■ on the famous Sarcophagus of Seti I, now in the Soann Museum. The 
here translated for the first time, coQ»i»ta of the addresses of the reproien- 
tiv'es of the four djtisione of mankind to Ihr deity Ra at Ihe entrance of the 
tieftr, and of his several replies lo them. The progress of the deity along 
heavenly Nile is then related, and the rewards of the justified ore ascribed to 



C&iiileftsed Report of the Proceedinge. 



S. Bmcn, LL,D., Presidtmt, in tho Chair. 

The roUo«'iii)( canilidiite* vere duly nominated fur Flr<.-(ion in June :- 

H. Cable ; Bt. Rsi-. MonBignor Cai»l, D.D. ; Kev. V. 8. Coles. M.A. ; Krr. Pro 
Robert Cliirk; Dr. DoUinger ; Talfourd Ely, M.A. ; Robert E. Oreig ; ■" 
Suraiiiiah HRrria i Rer, U. Tullj Eingdon, H.A.i BeT. QustHiua Eieme, X 
Admiral Ommanoey. C.B., F.R.S. ; Wilbttni Payne, F.R.O.S. i Rer. Cane 
Prothero ; Rev. S. H. F. Perry ; J. JoBselyn Bttnson ; Miss Woodrooffe. 

Tlie following papers were then read : — 

I. A Commtntaty trith JVo/*« on Ike Dtluge Tablet. By H. Foi Tnlbot, Eeq.— 
The learned author refere lo the recently publijhcd leit, and comparoB tr 
sacrifioe of Tictima by utreo at a time, and tbe deity smelling a eweet «btou 
the burnt oHeringB, with ihe Mosaic oamiliTe. Olher point* of contart are lu 
113 that tliQ ark hod only oue dour and one window. The cnuite of the di 
wrath, of the building of the ark, and of the wBniino are also noted. 
eaeriflcer wore white linen. (Cf. E»k. iliv. 16). The peculiar illnen __ 
Ildubar ia then eiptainad from a kind of malaria {Traitih i. 18; Job vii. Sfi 
causing a nutaneoua diaurder, probably leproay, which waa to be purifled hf 
immenion in water. Mr. Talbot coDaidered that I:idubar directed hia ictam 
voyage by the "aalrolabe." In concluaion the author generally agreed with 
Mr. Smith's tranalation of the narratiie in its euential points, but not s~ ~~ 
fliB unimportant aequel of Tsdubar's illness and cure. Dbnra-tu-tu leadi 
Tvttt being the aame aa Be1, Tutu being tbe Accadian for parent or fat. 
The Greek Ardalfls ia Arda-iittu ; Otiortes probably beuig the aame as Uttu-ai 

II. On an HUlorieal Tntenption of lie lOM Expedition of Etnrhaddo: 
William Boacawen. — The talented traitslntor stated that tbe inecriptjon in que** 
tion shoned that the rauao of the 10th warlike expedition of tho ktug of 
Assyria was tho rerolt of Balial, king of Tyre, in eonjuneiion with tlie king of 
Ej(ypt,whom he had preciously aubdued. Uaetily gathering his army, Bmrhaddon 
started Iroai Ihe city of Assur, B.u. 672. and cruasing the Eupbralea and Tigiia 
marehed to Apqu, the Biblical Aphek, ■ city at tha nortliem eitremity of 
Samaria. Detaching a portion of hia army to blockade T^re. he took a fbread 
march of 200 miles to Raphia, a town on the borders of Eg}jA. Hera llu) 
boundary river between Egypt and Assyria being dry, the kingn of^the AnbiHU 
supplied the Assyrians with water, and thus sustained the amiy till it arrired Bt 
the seat of war in Lower Egypt. Unfortunately the inacription break* off U 
this point of interest, but from the annola of Assurbaujpal, the son of Swr- 
haddon, «e learn that the Egyptians were defeated, and onler re-uatablitbed, 
and tho kingdom itself divided into twenty petty sfatea, the chief of whi^ m« 
Memphis. Soon after this ercQt Esarhndden resigued the empire of Aa^ns ' 
his son Aaanrhanipal, retaining that of Babylon for himaslf. He died not'" 
attorwarde, b,o. 668. 

ni. 0» (A* LISBASA-SREL-IMSAyi, the morfem Sj,riaf or Ti 
dialect of ihe Jeve in the vatt terriloriet of amdenl Media and Anyria, 
KHne account of ihe People hg wAnni it i> tpoten. By the Ri'v. A, Lowj. — 
The author gave B abort statistical account of the Jews of Eunliatan and a^jiMOiit 
diatricts. He drew attention to existing airailarities and differencea between th^ . 
Neatoriana and tho Jewa. He further pointed out the peculiarities of the impor- J 
tnnt Jewish Inir^iti dialect, and produced the first written specimen of Ihiafl 
hitherto unrecorded member of the Seinitio languages. The paper tended I ~ 
show that philological investigation iu this direction would probably throw mu 
light oil some of the mot interesting questions in tha history of language ■ 

[n the diKcussion which ensued Br. Bircb, Dr. CHuaburg, and the Rev. A. E 



hen^^l 






Coniiiiiaffil Hfpoit of (lie I'rowedinijs. 



S. BiHcn, LL.U., PivsidtiDt, in the Clmir. 

The following cftinlidnte* were ilulj uorainated for cleclion in Julj ; — W, 
C. Alli-D ; RcT. p. Barker, M.A. ; Miaa E. H. Busk ; R. M. Butt ; Uim Clen- 
diningi Theodore Harrii : Hirum Hitchcock (U.S.A.) i Mrs. HuUh ; S. Petlj 
Leather (Bumlej) ; Kev. W. D. MacUlgiiii, M.A ; JamM Pincolt ; Mm. SilTOtoi- ; 
B«T, PerciToi Smith. 

Tha following Papers were tliea rpad : — 

I. O* Ancient Xelrologg. Bj F. R, Coiider. C.E.— In thii j 
Cornier indic»tod the confused and contmdictorj state of our prei 
of the Rubjeot, and proceeded ti> establish au abaolut« mrtricsl btue, identirpD^ 
t^e barlej coni, which the Hebrew writen itate to bo the unit of length and of 
weight, with the long mL-ueure bartej com and with the troj grain. The 
gnmndt of ideutiSoUion were (1) actuBl meaiurenient aod weight of full-tiled 
gnini of barle; at time of haricet; (3) dctermiuatiDii uf tppcifio gniTity 
according to Btstementa made in Hebrew literature i (S) aetiuil dimeiiuoiu of 
ancient Jewiah buildingB ; and actual weiglit of a Babjlonian talent now in the 
Biitiah Museum, which correeponded to Mr. Conder'i determination of 9W<O00 
tro; gnUD* within one per aiUU. The remarkable double diiision of tlie Chaldee 
metrical ajilem, which it both decimal and duo-decimal, was (hen explained, and 
abown to applj to meaaureg of length, area, capadtj, aud weight. The origin of 
the troy ounce, the diamond carat, the Spanish duvat, and other existing 
diriaiona, i» traced t« the eaAj ejstem emjilojed bj the PhcEiiieian traders. 
Appended tu the paper was a tabular stuteiment of the oouiparatire weighta and 
meaaures of the ancient arveki and Hebrews. 

II. Oh the Egyptian Shaiel fur the Head, at worn oi> Ihf Ancimf Slatuet of 
tht Kingi. Bj Samuel Sharpe.— In this brief paper the yeleran Egjptologist 
■hawed that the hcad-dreaa with apparent folds and lappets could be formed out 
of a square jurd of striped calico, arranged in a peculiar manner ; and, to proTO 
tits truth of hia atatemcnla, au actual slianl thus folded waa cihibiled tu Ihe 

HI. Ott a* Atii/riait Inicifiption in the I'aticat Mmeim. Bj E. Richmond 
Hodges, F.B.G3. — This inscription, which has hitl.ert^i t>ecn unpublished, is in 
a Tory mutilated condition, and the minuiencemeut is missing. It appears to 
commemorate the foundation of a citj and the receipt of tribute ; it also 
mrntjona the tribes of the Nakli and Sapiri ; hut awing lo the imperfect atate of 
the monument ita date and hietarj' cannot bo aaueitainDil, 

Miss AmeUa B. Edwards oKlubit«d and described a coltection of water color 
sketches made during a jonme; on the Nile from Cairo to the Snd Cataract. The 
tiows were chieO; of Egyptian and Nubion temples, and more eajweiall; of a 
•mall rock out Speos of the period of Rameses II. at Alxiu Simhel, which was 
discoiered by Miea Edwards' party on 1-Uii February, 1)471, and which is in 
perfect nreaervalion. The decorations and in»Triptii>ns of this Speos were given 
in detail. With the sketches waa also eihibilcd a fine funereal stele in painted 
sycamore wood, of the period of the XXIInd Dynasty. 

The following gentlemen took part in the disouision which arose during 
the meetiffl!— Dr. Biroh; Rev. W. Dentan; Wdliam Simpson; Joseph Bonomi. 



S. Blttcn, LL.D., F.8.A., Presic 



Tumdai/, Julf 6, lS7u. 
n the Chair. 



In ulditiun to the oa»didatca nominnlcd fur etpction in last month, thu 
fullowinit uandidales were, by a special lole of Council, also duly nominaled and 
baUi>lt«d for on the same evening, and det^Larcd duly elected; — Bcr. Richu'd 



CondmseA Ue.poH ,./ ihe J'r. 






Applcton (Trinity College. Cambridge) ; Major Q. R. 8. Black: Hia» £)vi^kl«- 
hant; Charlea Bniton ; Mias FreeoiBn ; Ker. Willi&m Qraat (Toranto) j Rer. 
A, F. Kirkpatrick (Trinitj Collego, Cambridge-); Mr». Maiwell; Ret. Selnh 
Mprrill: Mm. Charles Sea^iT : Silranus P. TliompTOn, B.A., F.R A.S. ; Rer. 
t^non Tiloomb : Dr. O. A. Zimmermonn (Illinois). Anil a< Honorary Memlxira : 
Dr. W. D. Whilnej. Yale CoUoge ; Rev. Dr. Hai'kelt, Boston ; ' and M. E. 
Lpfebiire. 

The following Pupera were then redd ; — 

I. Oa a Tablfl in lUti BrilUk AfuiMM. rrlalmg apparriUlv lo the Ueluge. 
By. H. Poi Talbot. P.R.B.-Tlii. tablet, of whieh the begiuiiing ftnd end are 
loFt, deacnbos a Panic Terror vbicb «eiied maaldnd and all animali at a liuie 
wlien some groat mlamili -was imppndiug oier Uie world, probablr Ihe Tiaiblo 
approach of the Deluge; but. olhpr calamiticB niaj haxe liappenad in thecnrlieM 
ages of which we hate no record. This tablet has been lilhographed in plate 27 
of the fourth rolume of the CuneiforiD Inicriptions of Weatem A>ia ; it luu 
nut been prciioiulj' tranelated, and aercral lines at the beginning of the l&blet aiw 



ina it proceeds *■ follow* :^ 



broken and IQegible. After th 

" 1. One msn ran lo anollier. 
" 2. TliB girl aacendi^d to her topmost stonr. 
" 3. Thi- luan rati forth from tlic house of his friend. 
" 4, The son fled from the hoU«e of lus father. 
" G, The doTea flew away from their doie-oote. 
" 6. Tiie eagle soared up from his eyrie. 
" 7. The swallows flrw from their ncsls. 
" 8. Tlie oxen and the sheep (ell prostrate on the earth. 
" 9. It was the gr«t day. The BpiriU of Eiil went asswmtii 
The remainder of tlie story, with the eiception of a few words, i« broken 

II, 0» an Earlii Chaldran Iiaeription of Agit-kaJc-rimi and oIIht 
By William Boscawen. The author poiutsd out the import«nee of tbe 
furnishing the names of fl»e new early Chaldean Utip, wboie namea wi 
Agu-kak-nini, the monarch of the inscription ; dnsi-quru-nma, Abi-orakaa, 
ragas, and Uniiaah-zirit«. This hut appears to bace been the (atinder of the 
The author also pointed out the indiculionB In the teit of the probable Kb 
origin of these persons as ahown in the king claimiDg dnceut from the 
seed of the godSugamuna; this deity is identiScd with the J^faouili or iToMO^ 
god Sumu, W.A.I. II, 65, £. Xbe ting in his tiUes calls himself first of all "Kimg 
of the Ktuti," KnA ai t\ie "vait land of Babylonia." The inscription also illn»- 
trates Ihe belief of the Chaldeans in the fnlure life, for the gods are I 
be "favourable to him in hcaveQ " and in the " house and land of life, 
follows the prayer that " he may attain to the highe.il heaven." The 
also furnishes the names of the Chaldean goddesses in oompauy with their 
gods. Reference is made to the groat temple uf Bit Saggadbu at Babyli 




lught la 
•idtlMt^H 



The following gentlemen look part in I 
Selsh Merrill; Robert Cust ; Dr. Birch; 
Professor Donaldson. 
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INDEX TO VOL IV. 



A. 

Aahlu, the god Ba returns to the fields of 13 

Abab, an Egyptian dress so named 205 

Abbott Papyrus, hunting hounds mentioned in .... .... .... .... 174 

Abdimilkut king of Sidon, conquered by Esarhaddon 86 

Abeskhent, a district near Nabia, conquered by king Nastoseneu.... .. . 210 

Abilbitsaggil, a title of the god Nebo 166 

Aboo Jacoob, the Arabic name of the Karaite author Joseph Haroeh .... 34 

Abraham, the reason of his change of name .... .... 316 

Abreez, water pouring, the origin of the name of Ibreez .... 346 

Absalom, his memorial pillar referred to 76 

Abtinus, the Arabic form of the name of the Emperor Antoninus .... 228 

Abn-nannar, a title of the god Sin 168 

Abydos, tablet of, its reference to the Xlth Dynasty .... 188 

Abzu, the Assyrian word for Abyss 287 

Accadi, the, probably the Gimirrai 293 

Accadians, their belief in a future stat« 138 

„ their great powers of Civilisation 26 

Aelia Hadrian), Jerusalem rebuilt as 229 

Africa, table of the number of Jews in .... 330 

Agu adorns the statues of Marduk and Ziratpanit ... .... .... .... 137 

„ the moon god .... .... .... .... .... .... .... .... 133 

Agukakrimi, an early Chaldean king 132 

„ meaning of the name .... .... .... .... .... .... 133 

Aguragas, an early Chaldean king .... .... .... .... 132 

Aikhentka, a town in Nubia conquered by king Nastosenen 210 

Akalkar, a district in Nubia conquered by king Nastosenen 210 

Akena, an Egyptian dog so named ... .... .... .... ... .... 176 

Ala-ad-din, Sultan of Earaman, defeated by Sultan Amaruth 338 

Alabaster Unguentarium, a peculiar one found at Golgoi by Gen. di Cesnola 21 

Alexander the Great hospitably receives Stasicratis king of Soli 42 

„ „ receives a present of ninety bloodhounds from queen 

v/RUCltlvC«««« •••• •••• •••• «•• •••• ••«« •••• X / «7f XOV 

Allat, a name of several Assyrian Goddesses 291 

Alman, a country ruled by the Chaldean king Agu 135 

Aloa, a kingdom in Ethiopia .... .... .... .... .... .... 206 

Aloa, remarks on the kingdom of .... .... .... .... .... .... 224 

Altar and table synonymous in Hebrew and Assyrian 69 

„ questionable if it is mentioned in the Deluge text 53 

Ama, a queen mother of the Xlth Dynasty .... .... .... .... 187 
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Amldicb, nomber of Jewa in 
AiLuni, ■ king of tho Xlth Dynwtj 

„ KherfHiUmer, ■ pkUce lo ntmed 
Amen Ra, ■ elatuB oT, fouiiil at Medintt Habu 

„ hU mjBtical tdtlei 

„ bia speech to kio^ Nutuaeneii .... 
Amerii!!!, utoniihing growth of tlie popuktion 



ning. 



I' tbt- 



Amtnis, tbe Oreok Ttirin of tbu Egyptian nainc Abmea 
Anit«n, Ibo muter of the boiuidB UDiler king Cbcapa 
Aiiin, Hatbor and Oairia, the gals of 
„ the chiiif tuwn o( tbu Libjau nome of Ijuwdt 
„ the, one of the Four races of uiimkinil 

Amttratb, Sultan, defrala Snitan AlH-ad-din 

Ancient Metrology, by F R. Condor 

Aiidrjowf , Oenerat, bii luplontiiin uf Uarvn 

Angela, the. the caaai of their revolt 

„ tlie, tbeir song inbeaiun bel'Lirv tlio revolt 
Annaii, how he became eaUed High Priest ,... 

Antef, pwulLiritiM of the nijul line of „ 

., Ill and IV, thoir place in the Xlth Djaattj 
„ III bad two queens .... 
AntefuB, his hunting dugs describrd 

„ hia tomh violated hj robben in the time of lUineiir 
„ II, Ilia donationg tu the templir <>! Medinet Habn 
„ n, Mariette-Bej'a lelt«r describing the tomb of .... 

„ II, anbdue* tbe Hemsa or Bedauina 

„ II, tbe oDter cum of bis mumniy is in the Lou 

or Antef II, uu tlie tublet ol*, by S. Birub 

Antefuker, a great Egyptian officer of the Xlth Dynasty 

Antiquity of the xodiacal signs 

Ana, und Anunitu, pravers to by king Agu 

„ bU temple of Bit MakbtilU 

„ the god, his pedigree.... 

„ wrath with mankind 

Apupi or Apepi commands the sole wtiribip of the god Snt«cb 

Apepi, the last of tlie llyktliM kings of E|:ypt 

Aphek, furead march of Eaarhaddun Irom, to Hapbia 

Airieia, the ancient name of tbe (own of Soli 

Apis period referred (o 

Apopbis, tbe Gniek form of the name of king Apapi 

April 3rd. 33 a.d., probably the true date uf the Crucifltion 

A)>B, a conntry near to Nubiu 

Aigurabi. (« Agnrugns 

Arobiii, dungsrous march of Eearbaddoti tbnmt^h ... 

„ kings of, Rsust Esarliaddon on bis march to llapliia 
Arabian Dynasty of Berosos, Baveral of its r<iyal naines exfiiiiined 
jtmba, nse of barebounda by tbe .... 
Archer, the, a totle of the goddess labtnr .... 

Ardatea, origin of the nnme .... 

Arduitu, the [irobablc nriginnl form uf tbe usme Ardales .,„ 
Arion and Chrysaor represented on a Cypriote ssreophagos 
Ark. tbe, its building described 

la, probably tbe Land of Kharask Kiirra 

a district near Nubia conquered l)y king Nastoaenen 
s, people scourged before her altar at Sparta 
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1 countr; D 
Anr-bdihui-iikiiri. the boivon o' 
Ajlmr, t 

Aaift taljle of the number ol' Jews iti 
Ann Minor, general cliaraFUriaticB of the aci-ncr; of 
Aimnt (tutnut), »n Egyptiiin word for > huiiud .... 

AsiiBDnak, an anccrtain connby colonJBed hj Agn 

A»ntt. thf Balijlonian name fur a shrine .... 

AMsaif-pl, Tomb of Anh-fiw at 

Aw, wild, hnutod by the Arayriiina..., 

Anurbanlpul, made joint kill); of Asayria by hU fathur Enarhnddon 
„ tlie Creation lubleta copied in Iiit reign 

„ the SardanapBlDB of thu Qreeka .... .... 

Auuri and Kiaanri, the mythiol children of CIiHoa 

AwjHan and Jewisli ecrvicea, their inalogiea- 

„ and Plicsnieian origin of Hoinmc ideas of Hsdta 

,. Comow, oilier notice* of ... 

,. language, its eloie affinit.r tu Hebrew 

„ Scniptarea, dogs of, nTerred to .... .... 

„ year began in March 

a bunted the wild biwr .... 

note* on the religion and mythology of, by W. St. C. Boscawen 

„ prwtised wife b™ting 
Aitsmonraa, a town in Nubia 
Aateroida, their anppciBcd oripn 
Aatrolabet, probably used by the Cbaldeana 
Attronomy and aalrology, their intiioate com 

Athairuu aod Ipligenia, origin of the myth* of 

AthenEEug relates the cuatom of Immau snrriflwa In Eg^pt 

Athene, her nnme occara on the tablet of Idolion 

Ao^rnrTi Babylonian, by Rev. A. H. Sayce 

Augnstii* Cnar derives his idea of Ibe national enrolnieDt fram 
„ hia pun apan the craelty of Herod 
„ „ hia inacriptiona to Oairia Unno)i1iri« cited 
Au, a kind of dog or jackal naed in the chase 
Anatralin. the dingo of, compared with f^yptian dogs 
Anuii, |)u«rilile meauing of the name 
Avermnci, the three magi to regarded 



B. 



BabjloD conquered by Sennauherib 

Babyloninn cnntmet tableta, pn.-«cnt«d by Lady Tite to the Society 

Babylonians, human aacrifiuD among 

Babylonina unmeroa, referred tu by Horace 

Badger, Kev. Dr., bis account ot the Ji^wn and Chriatianaof Knrdiat 

Bahal king of Tyre, war of Esarhnddon with 

Bahal indoi.'ed to revolt by Tichakah king of Ethiopin 

Babakaa, an Egyptian dog ao named 

Bahr el Airek, boundeil the kingdom of Aloah 

Balak, the reason of his dnsd of the Israelites 

Baltbasar, prolwhie meaning of the n^ime 

Biircorhab. the n'sson of hia revolt 
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Hurley corn the Seniit;c nnit of length 

KartleW, A. D., two letten on tha lul.jort of thi' Egyptian d..g» 

Baanage, liis avcuaiit of tlia lossva of the Jewi 
„ hli total of the nuicber of the Jewi 

Biuh-kftli^h, the Jews of 

Bath, the, iM opacity ... .... 

BaTiHn inacription □( SL>Dnui:Uerib> rcTen to Harduk-haddon 

Bau, the^snyrian godilrm of the loid 

Baiu, a country ill AnibU .... 

Beacon, *, welcomei tiie return of Itduhw 

Bedouiin, tee HeruM 

Bcitonnlly, t«mplB uf IUiiii-iP< II, thorn referred to 
Bi'l and Beltis, prayers to bj King Agu .... 

„ mid the Dragon, Chaldean legend of. referred bt 

,1 „ «te of the temple of .,., 

„ lii* anger with maniclnd .... .... 

„ unture of the worship caltwl tho aaiTifloe of Uul 

„ no longer honored by Xisuthrm .... .... 

„ or Elu, hie pedigree and affinities 

„ temple of, raising or the spirit of Hcabuii in 

„ the reHsou of hie anger with uiuiktnd .... ^ 

Belidina, made mler of Knllimir .... .... 

Benjamin of Tudela, hi* imveli inauthentic 

Beroiua. hie account of the Deluge, roft'rred to 

„ reeordi tlie liittory of the Flond as prrterved at Sippark... 
B«rous, the anoient name of the island of Meme .... 

Bihiln, » tovra in Phtenicia conqnered by Esarljaddon 

Bilidina, a town conquered by EMarliaddon 

Blrcli. 8., on tonie Cypriote Inscriptions discovered at Qolgoi b; Oenenl 

di CeanolB 

on theXabUlof Aiitefaa II _. 

SitmakbtiUa, a temple of the god Anu at Babylon _. 

Ktai^gadhu, repaired by Cyrus 

., the temple de«icribed ..., 

Bitiida, this temple repaired by (.'ynlB 

Blood of the human race ^tbered by the gods into vaaei 

Bloodhounds presented by Queen Candaee to AleiBuder the Great 
„ nsoil by Kamesijs II in liis irars 

BoMhonnd, probnhlj known to the Egyptians 

Bochtenassu', tlie Arabic fonn of Nabonssear 

Bonillicius, St., why called b " old" saint 

Bonotui, Joseph, note on an Egyptian bust formerly in the Hay Collection 

„ some observHtiouB on the skeleton of sji Egyptltui mummy 

Bosanijuet, J. W., his views on the date of the Natintj conflnned by 

Pr. Laiith - 

„ „ addenda to Dr. Lauth'o paper on tlie Nitivity 

BowDwen, Vf. St Chad, on Ml historical inscription of Esarhaddun 
„ „ un uu early Chaldean inscription 

„ „ notos on tlie religion and jnytholi^ of tha 

Ilnutaq 'Museum, tablet of Antcfiu. now in the 

bouitiophedon, Himjaritic inuription 

Brandis, Dr., bis raluiible rescarclies into the Cypriutu liugonge .. 

British colonies, table of the number of Jews in .... 

Bronie (ablet of Idalion, its importance 

Bnigscli-Bey, the sources of his Egyptian gengraphy 

BnsiriSi a king of the Delta who attempted to ncrifiee Hrtaklea . 




\ 



CriUUb coIumDO) of tlie temple of li;|>beaiu d^Bcrilird 

Cklydoniui hoar rsprescutcd on ■ Cypriote BnrcopliBgn* 

Candace,lKT inwriptious still imread 

pn»eiita some ingi to AlaiMndtr thi^ Ori»t 

Conis Annnu DBed iii tbe ch&u b; thu E^jptiaDS (ar JhcIibI) 

C&Dtor, Prof., ■lio«n that the BabjrlonUnii knew the formala « =^ 3 .... 

CarloncbFB not nueil by all the Aiit«rUne 

Cupar iirobnbl; meant tbrune of ti[pat 

Cenaorintu, his date fur the riio of the dug atar .... 

Ceiworahip of Qulriuiiu. why csUed trpirni .... .... 

Cenma of Isnel nnder Darid, its tme amoont 

ConoU, Oen. di, oii wme CjpriotB InsFTiptimif disoavercd b; 

„ „ the Talne of hia Cypriote rolloctiana 

Chaba*. Fruits, points out the aualogicn of Cfariitiiin aiiil Egyptian belief 
Cbanipollion, one of the Grit to describe the four races 

Cham, *bj Egypt was so deaiguati'd 

Chau, tbe A»iyrian account of 

ChalmdiiB, liu rvfvreuce to the (.'baldean Magi 

Chaldean aritbuielic, its Bt'xngesimal fyntfm 

„ gods ajraid of the delnice, take ref^ige in bearen 

„ u their delight ut XiBntlimi' aacritlcc 

„ inacTiptiou, on an eatly, by 1V. St. Chad Boscawon 

„ kings, five new nnei rnumented 

Cbaklmiu probably naed aitrolabea 

„ tlic, divided tlie heaventi into matltematical flgiirea 
„ „ thtir high mmthcmatical knowledge 

l^beop*. ■ fpeciea of dng peculiar Id the tima of ..„ 

Cbineae, the', their nee of the trigmnu of Fohi 

„ „ their DM of the Fuiigslini 

Cboi». tbe chanutrr of the deity as a lunar god 

;(hansa, a queen of the Xltb Djnasty 

Chriitian em, firtt fixed by DiouyaiDi Euguna 

Chronology cf our Bihle niatgin of little authority 
Chrysnor, a girl bum fruni the blood i>f Uidnsa .„. 
Oicciic, a Jewish square meaEure, ili iri>a .... 

Cilicia, tbe route to . ,. .... .... .... .... „, 

Cltimn In Cyproa, now called Lamnca .... .... „. 

Clavicle, great squareness of the Egyptian 

Clemens Alexaiulrinus, hU date for the Kati-vitj 

Coffins of tbe Xltb Dynasty, tbeir characteriaties 

Gold sunts, tlic, resaon of their name 

College of Surgeons, Koyal, their Rue collection of hnnian skelelona 

Cnmet. noti« of ■ very ancient, hy H. Fox Talbot 

„ of 1680 Qrnipared with an ancient Clialdean one 

Cotneta, Ajuyrian, ojier notices of 

Componnd words, mles of, in the Egj-ptjan Unguage 

Conder, F. U., ancient Uetruiogy 

Coptic langui^e, its affiiiitiet uith the later Egyptian 

Coptix, J" Khi-ni .... 

Court of the tuliemHele, its square area .... 

Cow, tlw gwldeas Tcfnul mannun the form of 

Creation, on sume fnignicDl« of the Chaldean aiToant of, by George 8niitb 

Crimea, a Karaite tonibi1«ne found at UjnBet Kalea in 

Cnwoa, the goil, foretells the dalnifa to Xinnthroa 

.CiBWDi with hortiB, given to thedeity Harduk hy king Agii 
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CnuJIiiioii, the trne flato of , 

Cnbe TOoli, BubjUmwn tablM of ... 

Cubita, tbe Babbia duortbc three .... 

Cui^um, 11W17 Cypriote texli ditcovenid Ht.... 

CjlHetn, the ancient name of the citf at Eitigli ,... 

(^priate aiitiqnitiea, on some, ditcovired b; Gh;nenl di CeinaU at Golgoi, 
bjS. Birch 
„ digrapbic uucription, ou 1, fbund u Lartmca bj D. Pleridm 
„ iiiscriptiDn Irurn Selainis, unrurtuDately iniiierroci 

„ inuniptionB rarel; cuntain inconiplete words 

„ sarcophaguifoiind at Oolgoi, de4Cription of 

Cjpnis, cKlUd YatnaTi by the Auyriune ..„ 

C^ril Oribarn, his eiovationa at Mcilinet Babii 

Cyni* naUuH the tcmplea ol' Bitsag^adhii and Bitiid^i .... 



DarkneM at the Crncifliion referred Ui bj anrJent aatliari 

,. „ wbj not recoided by at. John's Goipel 

Dates of two Bsbylonian tablets presenteil to the So<!iety 

David, Rabbi, bii views open Jewisli ueasure* 

Davis, Kev. E. J., on a new Hainatliile Instriptioii at Ibteez 

DaTkiiiH, BDotber naiua of the piddeas Ninkigat ,.., 

Delnge tablet, eommeiitary on, by II. Foi Talbot 

„ the, great height of the water of .... 

„ „ its terrible duration 

„ „ on a panic terror which Miwd mankind before 

„ „ tbo cry which precedes 1 

Demeter analoguas to the Assyrian Davkina 
l>eiuoUc inscriptiuns of quetin Cundiue niferred to.... 

Denarius, the goldun, its nine 

Dmderah, zodiac of. various referencca to.... 

Dotcent ot Ishtar referred to 

Diannisi, Jurl^oof Men, a title of the sau 

Dfpit, tlie Hebre*. equal to two barley corns 

IHnan, their value in relation to the golden denarius 

"Dingo of Australia, its likeness to certain Egyptian dogi 

Dion Caasius, his acconnt of the number of tne Jews 
JNonysiUB Eiiguun first flies the Christisn era 

lynffet Knlen, a Karaite tombstone Riund at 

Dog of India or ilthiopia introduced into Egypt 

„ of the peririd of Cheops 
Dogs of Antefas described 

„ uf the Assyrians, chiefly lion-hounds ... 

„ of the Enat liable to cutaneous disesKS 

Dongolah, st^le of Nastoaenen discovvred Uiere 

Dongool, the site of old Dougoto 

Dourinz, vilUge of, its aituation 

Dngou, Bel and tlie, Chaldi-sn origin of the legend of 

„ of the Chaldeans had seven bends like that in the Apocalypse 

Dream, Haslsadra's dream of tlie dolvge .... 

Dr. (Irant, hia estiTQute of the number of tlic Nestorian Christiana 
Duflerin, Lard, hia aoiwsaful eicavntiuns at Mediuet Uahu 
JJDmzi, the Assyrian origin of the Pbajnidan Tammai ..„ 



» 
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Enrtli, the, wgardcd ab b motber goddesB by the AesyrianB 872 

Ebil ilani, Prince of the GoA», a title of tbe god Sin 158 

Eclipie or dirlineiB of the Crudfluon, referml to iij aDdent antlion .... 2H 

Bdfa, catiloipie of the fcuta of Osiria at 239 

„ the ware of Horua and Set iu tlie temple of,„ 8 

Sgypt always a land of plenty 316 

„ reduced to an icoearchj by Eewluiddon _ 86 

,. the RyVsoa rate in, deBcribed S63 

Egyptian and Grecian mythologies, their relatlonghip ..., .... .... 17 

„ bust, nat4! dd an KgyptJKa bust, formerly in the Harris collection 332 

„ dogs often mongnJa .... .... .... 177 

■■ „ Btill extant and indi^nouB.... — .... .... .... 173 

„ two latterg from Mr. Bartlott on 165 

esleem the pig a Typhonian animal 236 

„ goda, their addreaa to tlie god Ka at the luat jndgmeDt 4S 

„ honndB bunted in padta 176 

„ „ of Antefiia doscribed 172 

„ language, its cbnuge* in the Ethiopie periud .... 213 

„ „ rulei oFcompoond wurdB in.... .... 219 

„ magie. Importance of the frog and serpunt in ..., .... .... 14 

innch attached to dog« IBS 

mummifB, how tbty were prcBprved BS3 

„ mummy, aome observation! ou the akeleton of an S61 

„ mytholu)^, its analogies with Chriatian belief .... .... .... 44 

„ „ Bhonld be viewed in two aapecta .., .... .... 1 

„ akeleton, note by PiorBMar W. H. Flower on thu eame 268 

„ (kull, arenige dinieoaions of .... .... .... 2B4 

„ their abhorence of the boar .... ,.,. .... 188 

„ the, aaid to have invented geometry .... .... S3? 

Gkaliuotsn^, the palace of Ninkigal iu iladi« .... 293 

BlainitG Dynasty, ils kiogB ennmeraled 183 

Elephant, Hiiuyaiitic inscription in form of .... .... 197 

S Hammama^ rock inacriptiona of .... .... ,.., .... 1S9 

13 aacrifiees his aon Yedod 26 

Ela'a, or the eWct, the flelds of, described 46 

Sndor, Ibe Witch of. Chaldean analogiea of her inrantalionB 262 

Bona the Bcribe, bis letter describing a pauk al hounds 18S 

Eplia, difficulty as to estioiating ita e^Mcity .... .... 119 

„ it» capacity ]S3 

EpheBUB, oluervatioiiB on an inso-iption in an unknown cbanicter, foond at 834 

„ temple of Diana at, date or the cnlatie colamara of .... .... 335 

Epic cycle of the Chaldeana described .... .... .... 2S 

EpiphoDy, natnrB of the Btar of 228 

Epiphanioe, hia date for the conanlship of the two Gemini .... ..., 244 

Brecli, a monnment recording the delu^, crei'ltd by Izdubar in 78 

„ dty of, early besieged by a foreign nation .... .... .... .... 268 

„ IidubaKs safe return to 78 

„ anrveyed by Urliamsi .... .... ».. .... 80 

Ei^li, Bitoation of 336 

Xaarhoddon, oonqiicra Abdimilkat king of Sidoii 86 

„ e«tabtisbes the inwarcliy in Egypt .... .... 66 

„ hia dangeroua murcb through Arabia .... .... .... .... 260 

„ hia invaiuon of Milnba .... .... 92 

bis war with tbe Gimirrei .... 292 

on an historical inscription of, by W, St, Cliad BoseuwvQ .... 81 
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EwrhBitdan resign* the throne of Aasfris to AnrarlMiiipn] 
„ ftonunary of lilJ life „_^ ..„ ..„ 

WBM with Biihal king of Tjre 

GteanilrDa, a king of Paphos bo nuned 

Europe, tshle of the nomliOT of Jews in 

EtiiTopean and EgjptiBii ikeletona. their diKrenlJHtian* .... 
BvergvtM 1 (Ptoleuiy), riiing of the dogrrtar id the reign of 

EwilM, hiB liens upon Scriptaral chroiioiogj 

Eiekiel, hie mjatical n 



Faonns, the uialogie* of HeBbani .... 

VerguBKin, Jiu., hia opinioii on Jewiih mewrarei of lengtk 

Feitival of Pscboni, iti imture 

Festivitli of Oiirii, their dittos as recorded at EdCa 

Fetieh nonhip, a part of the AiBjnan faith 

Fint-bum soa (of the Jews), the price of tho redemption of 

„ the. aacriSced to the sun-god by the Semitic nations .... 

Flower, Prof. W. H., note upon the akeletun of an ancient figyptiao 
Four race*, the, of the last judgmetrt^ by B. Lef^bure 

„ „ created from the t«ara of H orus and Sakliet 
Foil moon, tliB, haw njpreBonted in i^yptian texts 
Fung shui, a Chiaese auperatition so called 



0. 

Oad, an idol adored hy the Hebrcoa 

Gash, the modeni name of the town of Eoaood 

Qcnesis Legends, the Chaldean origin of .... 

QeouietricMl figure*, augury by, among tbe Chaldgans 

Geometry, said to have lieeo di»covered in E^ypt 

QerraDi, B,, hia views on the travels of Benjamin of Todela 
Qibtion, his gtatcments coneetniDg the Jews inaccurate .... 

Qioiirroi, Esarhaddon's war with 

„ the, origin of .... „ 

• Oirtab, the Assyrian name for a Korp'on 

Qladstone. W. E., his views on Aisj^io-PhiBnidan mythology 
Qods, one thousand expelled from Heaven for ineubardination 
QtHgui, Cypriote inscriptions dincoverett st, by lien, dl Ceanola 

" Gnicious child," an Egyptian n>yal title 

Qnumusmancy. its origin nod uses 
Qreek mythology, its Mniilar origin to the Egyptifin 
Oreeks, the, their indebtedness to the Chaldeans .... 
Out!, the, conquered by king Agn .,„ 



H. 

Hades, had its ontrunee in the east 
n gstes described .... 
Is described 
its variona significaut title*.... 
various Aisjriaii text* relating to .... 
wanderings of the spirit of Hcobuti in 





IJTOEX, 

Hsdrion, deatractioa of Jeruwdem bj ... 

„ pUws a marble pig over tbe ruins of the temple 

Hnlnvj, M., bift reikdiiigs of some Himyaritic inscription* , 

Rail of tbe Fnrtj-two Auciuun, iCa reunibliiui:a to tbe Aujriaii Fulaca 

in Uadea 

Hmma'tlit, son of Sliaflcm, on Uimjuitiu devulcti .... 

Hkiiuitbite iDKTiptioii, on a uew Uamuthitu Inacriptiou at Ibrocz, bj Bev. 

E. J. Davia 

H«reiii-e)-8bcn!ef, the ai^ale it wiu probably planned upon .„ 

HarBhonnd* used bj the Arabs 

Batrii, Ur., discorera a tablet ol' Meatnbetp III „., .„. 

Huaabankli Antef, a ting of tbe Xltb Ujnagty 

BuiMuIrB consults with bi> wife aa to Izdubar's niakilj 

„ directed b; Hea tu build tbe ark 

,. glTBS I^ubar a <Ir«» u: 
„ bia iniUgnation with tbe giid Bel 

„ bia interview witb Izdabar 

„ oflera iweet cane nnd incense to tb« gods 
„ oflera victims bj iievens.... 

„ reaturea Izdubar to bcoltb 

„ the deluge n'vealed to hiui in a dream .... 
Baisan Dagb. tbe mooDteiu, dauribed 

Bothar and Osiria, tbe apacial goda of the district of Amu in Lower E 
„ descends as Tefnut, the divine Cow, to deatroj waokind .... 

tbe aame ai Seebet 

Eathona, an E^ptian officer of tbe Xlltb Djusatj 

Baa called alau Niuazu .,_ .... .... .... 

„ dicecta Husiaiwlra to build tbs ark .... .... ,.... 

„ eipoatnlates with Bel .... .... ,.,. i... 

„ hia wife oaUed Niakigal and Allat 

n the god analogous to Pluto and Poaeidou .... .... 

„ the pedigree and affluitita of _. _ 

Bobani, his iH?culiar Turin .... 

„ bia apirit raised by iniaintatiana .... 

„ bia Bualogj to tbe god Pan 

„ tbe cauae of his death .... .... 

Head-shawl, on an Egyptian abnwl for tbe bead, aa worn ou the sbituesof 

the kings 

Beareu, of the Aroeriean Indians, ita Aaaynim analogies 

„ tbe Assyrian idea of _ .... 

„ tbe reTDlt in, from a Chaldean tablet, hj H. Foi Talhut 
Bbivodb, tbe, divided by the Clialdeaoa into noatJiematial flguies 

Batirew Ungnage, its Aaajrian affiniUes 

Bebieaia, tlie, buinan aui'ritiix among .... 

Beliopolis, human beings sacrificed here by flr« by the Egyjitians 

„ the probable acene of the destruction of mankind by tbe god Ra 
Ben's egg, tbe Jewiah standard of capucity 
Beracleiopolia, the blnod of the muntered human race ruachea up to Uura- 

clelopolia f^m Thebea ... 

Beraklea in danger of being lacrificed by Buairia king of tbe Deltit 

Eeroil, why abirmed at the alar of tbe Epiphuij 

Bcrodutiu refera to tbe temple of Bitsaggodhu 

Bernsa subdued by Antefaa 

Bigb Priest of tbe Jewi, privilegee and dutiua of bis office 

Bin, the, its capacity 

Bonier, Aaayrian influence on his mythology 

Borace, his Babylonios numenM eipluined.... 
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Hoplitai repfe»ented on ■ Cypriote 

Horu» creates the Four races from h iit teiiri 

„ his itddreai to the cotapany of the goda 

„ b'li Kin in lUgypt to avenge his Ekther .... 

„ his wars with Set repreWDlcd in the temple of Edfa 

„ tiie pecnhar d«tj of the Iig;^tien kings 

Houads brought u prewnta to Thotbmea 1I[ 
Uonie of Comiption, bii Asgyriaii title of Hadea .... 

Unman encrificcs among the Babyloniana ,... 

„ „ known to the Egyptians.... 

„ „ nnknawn to the Rigveda 

Hymn, origin ami eormption of the word ... 

„ to Marduk, teit and tmnilatjon by W. St. Chwl BosoKwen 
Hjkeoa invMnon, tlia, sahject of tli« Arat Sallier I'npynii 



Ibreez, full deaoripCion of the liaa-relief at,... 
„ incorrectly called Iwris 

„ on a neir Hamathite inacripUnn at.... 

„ min* of a Christian cbftpel at 

„ the river, ita chHraeteriiUca 

Id, a memorial jrillar .... .... 

Ideier and Kepler, their viawa on the star nf tlie Natiritj 

Immortality of the aonl, a strong: AMyriun belief .... 

Imiani, tbe common name of the Jowa of Kurdiatan .... „. 

]llccnao of the Aaayrian, the varioua mbstanna which were eo naed deecribcd 

Inch, Engliah, ita agreement with the Hebrew unit ^ 

Inacription fiijni Epheaua, obaorvation on an, by C. T. Nen'ton, C.B 

Irkalla, ui Auyriui deity inhehiting Hadea 

Iiaac, sacrifice of, parallela to the .... 

Iihtar, another text of the deacent of Ishtar into Uadei ,.,. 

„ called ■* the archer " goddeaa 

„ senda a hull to slay txdubar 

„ unable to auccour tbe city of Ereeb 

larael N^arah, a. Hebrew poet .... .... .... 

Drai)lit«a, analogies of their service with the Assyrian 

„ bow maintained in Sinai .... 

„ tlieir loaaea by plagnes during their wanderings 

Iwria, nn Grroiiuooa reading of the name Ibreei 
ladubar aiid Urbamai prepare to return home 

,, erecta a laemoriat of his voyage and cure.... ,... .... ,.., 

„ Lia grief at the death of Heubani.,.. 

„ his itlneia cured in seven daya .... 

„ hia long journey home 

„ his purification after liis recovery .... 

„ his singnlar dream .... .„. 

„ incites Xiaatbrae to tell him the Deluge legend 

„ l^end, the twelfth, examined 

„ rsccivea a dress of honour from Haaisadr& _ 

„ restored to health by Haaisadra 

„ alaya the bull aont againat bin) by Ishtar .... 

„ the natnre of his malady .... ,... ... 

„ throws away hii me licins .... .... 



J. 

Jaukal. prububly used in the chate by the EgyptiunB .... 181 

Jacoli, tile patriarcb. what was tho i¥al aumber of hin desccoduits .... 316 

Juphet, tlie aon of Jeliu, tlie tomliatone of, deacribud .... S3 

Jmoii and the Cretan bull ivprencnted on a Cypriote Burrcphagua .,„ SO 

Jeor, a Hebrew name ot the Nile 233 

Jeruialem, a Btatuo of R pig aet up by Hadrian in £38 

„ dertrojed by Hadrian .... .... .... .... 228 

„ the great number of the people ia, at the aiegeexphiurd .... 323 

Jem, of EurdJBtan, their language exatuined .... .... 9S 

„ „ theic probable nmuber .... .... 100 

„ or Sulmas, eiplaiiu the Liahanii ihel luinuii to Rev. A. LSwy .... 101 

„ table of the prtsent number* of, id the U'orld .... .... .... 327 

„ Uie nnmbers of the, in all ages, by Iter. Josiah Miller 315 

„ the, carried off bj NebachadueEiar 321 

„ „ do not aeein to suffer trom aCL-limatiaatioii .... 326 

„ „ many cnntiDued to remain in Babylon .... .... 822 

„ „ uDO million diaperscd in Egypt by Tituj 3B4 

„ „ their DDmbcn in tho Eaat iu the Middle Ag(M .... 3£'i 

„ „ their present rapid iucreoae in Germany ..., .... .... 325 

„ their abhorrence of dogs .. . .... „.. 183 

Jewith and Nestorian idioms, not identical .... .... .... .... 100 

„ taw, its eiact metrology 118 

„ prifsto, their wcrifiml dress tofcrrcd to 54 

„ wdghta and meaaares, tnblea of .... .... .... .... .... 125 

John, St., why ho dot'B not rucord Che dnrkiieas at the CrociBiioo .... 246 

Joaeph Hanoori, i.e., " tlie enlightened," mentioned on a Karaite tontbatooe 33 

„ Haroeh, a Kamite author 34 

Jowphni, the reason of hiB eilenre as to the ataughtcr at Bethlehem .... 231 

Jadaa of Oalilee, bis protest againat the second taxation 241 

Jnpiter, the placet, an Accadian notice of its riaini; S? 

K. 

Karov, ten KbasaB and ICasoua 209 

Kalotep, a town in Nubia ,. 209 

Kanoba rase, a Cypriote unguentarinm, probBblj so called ti 

Kara Dagh, the mountain of, deeoribed 337 

Karaite tombstone, on a, brought from the Crimea, by Bev. Dr. LSwe .... 32 

Kanunaji, beauty of ita ruins 388 

„ (^lon, the ibnndation of tho dyuBB ty of ,... .... .... 338 

mtuation of the city of 33S 

Kamab list, its arrangemeiit of the kings of the Xlth Dynasty .... .... 187 

Karsak-Kana, probably situated in Armenia .... .... 293 

Kartcp, a town in Nubia 20i» 

Katem, an Egyptian dog Bocamed 176 

Katoldi, a town in Nnhia conquered by king NuBtcsenen .... .,„ .... 210 

Katno, a dog 178 

Kepler, see alBo Ideler TiS 

Khanii, an unidentified country .... .... .... .... .... .... 18S 

Ebartalnmiin, certain Chaldean aacred scribes who were bo ealleil by the 

Hebrew writ^rB T-l 

Khas, another modern name of the town of Kasoupi 21(1 

Ehuas, probnbly another name of the town of Kaaood 209 

Khaaieadn) uieani possibly " the sage" fij 
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Khntoanicli, s min so mllcd at Knraman .... 
Kbem, wArahipped by Mechihetp III 

Kbafa, me Clieop* 

Kimmcrioi stIicVed l^ Enwluiddon 
KithBristriBi. or fi^milu luasicianfi, repn«eiit«l 
EoDDSse, ruok inwriptiaa of 

Kor, tbe, a JaniBh square mesmro 

Knllimlr, anneipd In Assyria bj Bsni'luiitdon 

„ its potritioa .... 

Kardistui, dklcrt of the Jews ,. 

Kurds, tbe, tbcir eDmit; to the Jews 

Korion, on two Cjpriote gold armlcti fountl at, bj D. Ftarides 

KnmiDiaat. a kind of leprosy or skin disease 

Eiub, boDDds brought horn, ns pretenti to Thothmea in .... 



Labimti nnci Laknmit. mystical Chsldean deities .... 

Iittinp, n puriiiiis, found ut Oolgni .... 

Land of No Return, an Assyrian tttlo of Usdes 

Lang, K. H., the high Taluu of his Cypriote discoTeries 

Lanuda, the ancient name of tbe city of KaraninQ 

Lamaea, a digraphic inscription fonnd at ..., 

„ the anrient Cilium .... .... .... 

Iitit judgment, the Pour rares of tbe. by E. IiofAnre 

Laotti, Dr., on Cha date of the Nativity ,... 

Lajard, A. H.. discovers tbe Jewish shepherds of Bash Koleh 

Leantasli " of Antosh," a Phmnidan inscriptiiiii on a tttrra cotta viw 

LeFAaiv, B.. the Four nices of the last jndgnitnt 

Lenormant, M. F., published a work on liabylonian sqnare and imbe roots 

LepsiuB, Dr., discovers the st^le of King Nnstosenen 

his amingemcnt of tha XKh Dynasty 

Life, the Watets of, AiByrian account of .... 

LishHna 8hel Imrani, on a unique spednien of, by the Rev. Albert LBwy 
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its phonetic differences from pure Hebrew .... 

„ „ „ analysis of the pronunoiatiou 1 

Loborden, a district near Nubia coni|uen?d by king Naitoaeneu .... 

L(qt, the, it« cubic contents 

LUwe, R«v. Dr., ou a Karaite tombstone brought from the Crimea 
Ltjwy. Rev. Albert, on a nniqtie tpecimen of the Uibana Shel Imrani 

„ „ „ on travels in Kurdistan 

„ „ „ eonsulto with a Persian Jew on the Liahnna Sbvl 

Luke, St., probably early intimate with the. Holy Family 

Lushington, Prof. E. L., fragment of the first Sailier Papyrus 

Luynes, Due de, bis work in Cypriote Paliec^raphj 

Lybian Home, its position described , 

Lywonian Pluin, situtttion of ^ 



Uacrobius, his anecdote a 



ning Augustus and Hemd .. 



Madden, Sir P., his estimate of the wei(;ht of the shekel .. 
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ISDES. 

Mad!, B district conqncred bj king NnstoMtien 

Map, the three, tbe reason of tbeir QHQies.,,. 

Uagiaiu. the jtar of, its probablB natare 

Hahnt, an Kgyptiao dc^ w named 

Jfakan, a cLtj conquered by Esarhaddon .,.. g 

Makhfliidnen, ■ (own in Nubia wmqnercd bj ling Nsttosocen 

Makhiaberkliert, a rountry conqntred bj king Nastoaenen 

Maiuun^ king of Jodab pays tribat« to SbalmsDcier 

Uaneb, a Je^wiiIi meuure, iti eqniTalent .... 

Uankiiid. re-cr«ted from tbe blood of the alnin by Ra anil tbe deities .... 

„ lUin bj Sekhet till their blood reachea to Heracleopolia 

„ the deatrortion of, bj tbe god Ra .... .... 

„ their wickedness before the god Ra. 

the reaaon of their crentioq 

Uarch, grsnd roareh of Esarhaildoii t^m Apbek bi Rapbiit 

Mardokenlei, origin of hia namo .... .... .... ..„ 

Uardak, aaaisti Eaarhaddun in his march to Egypt 

„ called tbe Viviflcator 

„ hia image carried off by the EhunitPB 

„ his office as a physician ,.., 

„ hymn to 

Maidnk-haddon, an early Babytonian king, his invasion of Awiyna 
Mftrea or Marinntb, a town in Egypt, well eiaibined by Ooiiernl 

Aodrdoeaj 

Hareotis, the Lake, inflntioned in the deatraction of mankind 
Uanette-Bey endEavoura l« arrest the pillage of the tomb of Seti I 

„ „ his letter on the touib of Antefaa II 

„ „ Kmla Dr. Birch a copy of the tabh^ of Ante^ 

Haapero, G.. inacription of king NnstoBMieii 

" Mayflower," tbe, emigration of, compared with that of tbe Juwa 

Hedinet Uabu, Ixird Duflerin's eicavatinni at 

Mediira and Perseua represented on a Cypriote sarcophagna 

H^ea, a Roman, glass bottlo made by him 

Melchior, probable meaning of the name 

Memorial pillar of Abwlom and Izdubar compared 

Memphia, called by the Assyrians Uiimpi .... 

Menemronf, an epithet applied to an Egyptia.Q water dog..,. 

Henophres, Tbcon's date for the era of .... .... 

Mentuhetp, a king of the Xlth Dynasty .... .... .... 

Ill, his innripticnis at el Hammamnt 

Herodai'h Mnbasa, a Babylonian astronomer .... 

Mmba, a town in Nubia .... .... .... 

Heaori, reason of the nameof the Kgyptjan month 

Mtftun, Hw Homma .... 

Mikhentka, a conntry conquered by king Nastoaenrai 

Uikie and Tambukku, cett^n rreaturea bo named alay Heabani .... 
Mills, Prof., lakca atampings of tbe whole of tho chamber of the Cow in the 

tomb of Seti 1 .... .... .... 

HiUcr, Bev. Josiah, the nnmbera of the Jcwa in all ages 

Milikit, meaning of the name 

Hilnba, Etnrbaddon's InviBian of .... .... .... 

Mcdmis, no Mnmmu 

Moon, Mi, references to the Egyptian festival of 

Moses of Khorene, his account of the Jena in Armenia 



Honu, a Kae 



n Assyrian mythological deity 
"« deity, whose ni 



formerly read as Kharliat 



Nahrsn, one of Hie Four ratva of mnnkiDd 

Nabr Diglat, the Atajritto name o( tbo rivor Ti^s 

„ Pont, tbo Asiiyriiin nsuie of the river Eapbrttes 91 

Nfthgi, an Egjptian dog aa named „ 176 

Karnes given to eriT^thing in I!gypt .... .... .... .... .... ISS 

Namlar, an Awjriaa deity, rpferrod to 277 

Nana, her image carried off by the EUmitea, and regained t^ Aaaarbonipal 186 

Napata, rite of the kingdam of 2IS 

NBBto«enen, bad ityle of the aUle of SIS 

„ call«l the " gruiotu child " .... .... .... EIS 

„ bii vidoriei over the Etliiopiaiu and AbysNnians ,.,. S08-S12 

„ king, inscriptian of, traiuUted by 0. Maspero .... .„. SOS 

Nalivily, the, on Ibe dat« of, by Dr. Lanth 23S 

Nitturnl origin of tbe Egyptian inytholiigy.... ,... ..., .... .... 1 

Neville, Edouard.la Deslniutinn ilea Hoiumea par lea Dieui 1 

Nebo, called Abil-hit-BU^Ll 166 

„ Zokapcinn, a Babylonian oatranomer .... .... .... .... 37 

Nebthau, " Mistreei of HardnoH." one of the myitic galea ol Hadca .... 46 

Nebuchadnezzar I, a ramet noticed in hit reign .... .... 258 

his deportation of the Jews 321 

Neeho, mudo tbi- chivf of the Egyptian Ifosarchy S6 

Negnb, the porter of Hades 2SS 

Nelianaraor, a tonn conquered by king NaatoMtnon Sll 

Nennti, a myatical serpent of tbo Egyptian Hndea .... 45 

Neomeny, meaning of the phrnw .... 

Neptane, his nniilogy to tiie god Hea 

Nergal, the gnd of war 

Nettorian Chrlatinni, Dr. Orant'i eetiniatc of the namber of 

Newton, C. T., C.B., ObHrvatioiu on an inicripUoa in on unknown 

oharucter , 

Niehobina DumascenQB, tbe court historian of Uerod 

Nioocreon, coins of, referred to ,... .... 

Ninozn, tlie utme an Niiikigal 371 

Ninip, bis wrath with mankind .... ^ 53 

Ninliigal, analogona to the Oreeic Peracpbone .... .... .... .... 292 

„ her i^hnrsctcr and ofBcca .... „. .... .... 291 

„ her palaee in Hades described 290 

I, the Assyrian goddess of the taiderworld 271 

Nosh, bia sacriScu and that of Xiautlirui compared .... .... 49 

Nobut-gnb, a muiiic gsUurj..., 

Nubin, hounds represented in the temple of Beitooally, at 

Nubxs, a qneen of the Xltb Dynasty .... ,.'. 

Nnn and the other deities otler to arengo Ra by destroying mankind 

„ the father of tbe god Sbtt 

„ the god, the address of the god Ra to 
Nut, the goddess, asBociatcd with tbe deitiea Rs and Teftint in the destrue- 

„ „ has charge of the gate of Heaven 



Oimenepthah I, lee ^eti t. 
Oloukiahla, village of, near Lycaonia 
On the ancient name of Heliopolia..,. 
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Osiris Unnnplirii, cutlotl "prince nf llic divine ator" 
„ one of tlie local godit of the district of Amn in 
„ tlie chief fe8tiv»ls and their i1bI«s _ 

Otiartfs, probabt; tha Bulne Hs L'ttllBrdn .... 



I 



P 



FauhnDB, wliy tbe Nativitif took place in thnt moolh 
PwUii, n countTj raled by the earlj Chaldean king Agu .... 

Pakem, a, town in Nubia .... .... .... 

PalacB of Ninkignl in Hades described and comparDd wiHi Egyptian myths 
Pan, the god, analogous to Heabsni 

Pancntins, St,, wby celled a "cold" saint 

Panic tenor before the delngo 

Papakliat, the tnpmoit story of a Babylonian temple 

Piw]cinaten, ■ samiinio at the doitj Ainen 

PaaicfBt™, king of Soli, inentionedbj PluUrch 

Pediment with bas-relief, found at Salsinis by Gen. di CcsnoU .... 

l^kak, achiefofKatoldiinNubia 

Pelkha, a queen of Kneh .... 

Perkin, Rev. Jnatin, his acmant of the Jews and Christians of Kardisbin 

Penepbone, analogoas to Ninkigal 

Psrseus, ler Medusa .... 

FeiheDhar. a town sacred tu the goddess Ilia 
nmniciui Oeuoeboe fnnad at Salamis in Cjpras .... 

„ origin of Homeric ideas of Hades .... 

Rlilistines held in authoril; hy Solomon .... 

Fbilo-Jadffus, his views or, tbe subject of the Exodai 

Pbilotaus, the philosophical principles 

Fhli^an of Tralln refm to the eclipee of th« Cmeifiiioit .,.. 

FbcBniciani, human SHcriHce common among the .... .... 

tr ^ 3, this formula known to the Babjlontans .... 
PUnkhi-alar, au Ethiopian king .... 

Picbot, M., his account of Egyptian dogs referred tn .... , . 
Pierides, D., on n digraphic inscription found it I^mara.... 
Herret, Paul, hit studies on tbe saicopbagiiB of Seti I, cited 

I^ unolean alike to the Egyptians and tbe Jews 

„ a statue of B, set up in Jcrasalem 

Pitch, or bitumen, osed in the ooDstmction of tbe ark of Hailsidra 
Planetary origin of the Asteroids .... 

Plutarch, de Isis et Osiis, cap. 65b .... .... 

„ mentions Pasicnites or Slaiicrates, king of Soil 

Pluto, hie analogy tu the Assyrian god He* 

Pnonbs, B town in Ethiopia .... .... ... 

PoUck, Dr., bis services to Rev. A. Lbwy 

Pollci, llic. a Jewish measure 

Porphyry relates the cnslom of human aacriflces in Egypt,.., 

Poseidon, his analf^ to the Assyrian Hea... .... ..., 

Prideanx. Capt. W. F,, on some Hiinyaritic intcriptions near Bftna 
Priests' court of tbe temple, its area 

Proserpine, analogous to IJavkina or Ninkigal ..., 

Psalms sung by the anpils in Heaven ,... .... ... 

Ptolema, bust of a lady so named 

Purification, an Egyptian, of nine days 

Pythagoras, origin of bis philosophy „ 



>r Cjreniun, the date of his giavemoratuii 



R. 

BiL, adoTBtianB lo, on tbe BitrcaphBgiiB of Soli 1 .... 

„ ankh kheper, n prenomen of one ot tlie Antef kinga .... 

„ Hucendi to heaven 

„ his adilren to thu god Nnu .... 

„ hU charge to tbe god Seb 

„ liis grief at tbe deatrDction of mankind 

„ hi« indigDation at the Hickcdneu of mankind 

„ hia speech to Thoth after the destTnction of mankind 

„ kn nnkb, tbo prenomen of King Nuatoaenen ,. 

„ not only a god, but nlao one of the fint divitio Icings oC Egjpt 

„ the deatroction of mankind by,.,. 

Kameaes 11, houDda presented lo .... 

„ oeea bloodhonnda in wu .... .... .... 

„ IX, the old rojal tombs Tinlated by rohben in tbe tinin of 

Rn neb bet, the prenomen of Mentubetp 111 „, 

Ra neb khru, the prenonien of Mentuhetp II 

Ra mih kheper, the pronomon of Antef IV 

Ua neb nem, a king of tbe Xltb Dynasty™ 

Rapbia, forred march of Eaarhaddon to .... 

Raaaafankh, an officer of tbe IVth Djnoaty - 

Ra aankhkn, a kinjr of the Xlth Dynaety 

Bekmiim, hia t<imb at TbeK'S .... .... .... .... „. 

Religion of AnByria was really a nature worship 

Repa ba, a heir apparent in the Xlth Dynaaty .... .... 

Reteq, a oountry in or near Nubia .... .... .... .„. 

Revolt in Heuven, Ibe caose of, from a Chaldean tablet 

Rigbteonsneaa, siicrtfli.-e of, natureoftbe worship, socalled,b;theChRl(leana 
Rigredn, tbe, docs not refer to hnman aacriflce 

Riminn Marduk, a title of the god Mardok 

Ritual of the Dead, its connecUon with the mytb of the destruetion of man- 
kind by Ra „. 

Robal, a district in Nnbia, conquered by King Naatoaenen 
Hoemer-Zina-Zahl, the German nnme of the Roman iudlctiona 

Roman indiotiona, when they rpally commenced 

Roots, cube and aqnare, Babylonian tablea of .... .... 

Roaellini, %yptian dogs tlgored by 

Rota, the E^ptian name of tba human being* slain b; Tefnat 

Raha, " the Remote," aa epithet applied to Xiscthrus .... 



Saandunri, a Syrian king beheaded by Elaarbaddon 

Sabrean dialect, obainatioua on 

Sabaco. king of Egypt, defeated by Sargon at Itaphia 
Sacrilice of Bel, ita nature described „,. ,.„ 

„ of Noah and Xiintbrua compared 

Saenatbor, another name of tlie Egyptian officer Hatboraa 
Sakkara, tablet of, refarrrd to 



INI'EX. 



Sol»mi>, manj Cypriote tcits discovered at 

Sallicr Pupjnig I. tmnalated bj Prof. E. h. LOBliington 

Sumsi, qiiuun of tlie Arahinna, mentioned in the aunala of Tiglatli- 

Pilewrll 

9biw, Hirajaritie inicripaons diKwrered near 

Sanrn-n, a prieet »o uamed .... 
Siiqwqdinion. a town in Nnbia 
Sanbit el Kbaiirni, tho Egyptian minea there 

Sardanapalm, »« ABBVirbanipal 

Sargon defoita SabBco, king of E^pt, at Raphla 

9*ra*aiiiBi) leeovcra the itnugL'S of tbu gods 

SMunian or Assyrian 1»»-relief at Ibrecx, degcribiid in dpbdl 

Sati, a Jewish nait of square meagnre .... .... 

SaC^ai, an Egyptian dog »o named 

Saul, king-, his interview with the Witch of Enilor 

Sayce, Rev. A. H., Babylonian angary hy ineans of geomctrioal flgnrra .... 

„ „ ou human sai^rifire among tlie Bnbyloniana .... 

„ .. roviaed translation of a paauge in the gmt aatronomi- 

cal work of the Babylonians ,. 

Scandinavian mythology, it« analogy with the Assyrian .... 
Schmidt, Moritx, his learnixl researches into the Cypriote langnage 

Soorpions, plentiful in the Arabian desert 

Seb, associated with the god Ra .... 

„ charged to take care of the reptiles of the land and wut4.T .... 
Sdienen Ka, refuses to worship Sutech 

„ „ the father of Ahmea, of the XVUIth Dynasty 

Sechet, godiless, atiotber furm of the goddess Hathor or TetiiDt .,.. 

Sekbmakh, a qneen of Egypt .... .... 

Sda, the, a late Jewish standard of weight.... 

Sslencua relate* the practice of human sacriSoe by the Egyptians 

Selim II, sultan, cruelty of the soldiers of 

Senkerah, table of enbe and sqnare roots found at 

Sennacherib, his conquest of Balivlon .... 

„ the Bavinn inscription of, cited 

Serpent, the, the cnnse of the revolt in Beaven 

Sei^ntfl of Seb, their mystical nature 

SerValiua, St., why tailed a "cold" saint 

Set, his wars with the god Horns 

Seti I, his splendid tomb described.... .... .... 

„ his aarcophagns described and published by Meaara. Sharps, Bonomi, 

and Pierret 

„ his tomb wantonly defaced by traveller! and Arabs..., 

„ mytbologicBl inscription on the tomb of .... .... 

Seven, the sacriflees of animalB by sevena of Hasisadra 

Swageainut system of the Chaldean arithmetic 

Shsfkm, *« Ham'atht 

Shalmaneser, his conquest of Tyro 

Shamas, called also Dianaisi 

Sharpe and Bonomi, their work on the sareophsgns of Setl I, praised 



Samuel, o 
of the kings 



nEgyptia 



shawl tot the bead, as w 






Sbeba or Saba ruled by Seniai, a queen of Arabia 



Sbenhoor, the moden 



Shu, the god, the Ej-yptian Atlas . 

„ the son of the deit; 
Kelui, its aliquot parts 



le of lliB ttiwn of Peshenh 
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Sidon conquered by EMrbucidoD -. 

Sigoa of the Zodiac thoir great luitiquity 

Sin, tbe god, c«lUd by verioiis titles 

Sinii, wndition of the leraelitca ut .... 

Sindur, a rUlsge in Kurdistan iuhabiUd solely by Jevri .... 

Sipuom, K town in Biiliyliin dfdiroted to tbe son 

SinmHrdakHH, origin of liii name .... 

Skeluton, tlie, of an Kgyptiau mnmroy 

SknlU, peCTiliBritiea of tbe Egy|jtiaii 

Smith, EdwiD, procures impressiona of tht uiuHng portion of na Egyptian 

Smitb, Q«o., discoren it bynin to labtar .... .... ..,. 

„ „ diacovera an early Chaldenn historical iDtcription 

„ „ discovers k notice of II rcry ancient comet .... 

„ „ on Bome fragmenta of tbe Chaldean accoont of the CreHtiun,... 

„ „ tbe bigb vbIqb nf his Cypriote iovestigutionB 

Soah, an Egyptian d<^ so named .... .... 

Snakes and scorpions, said by the Aaejrians to abound in tbe Aralrian 

liobali, the capital of the kingdom of Aloab 

Society of Biblical Arebeeology. Condensed Report, Puurtb SMtion 

„ LawBOf 

,, „ List of Members of 

Soli, ■ town in Cyprus, founded hy Solon ..„ 

„ the date of the inscription of 

„ the, its aliquot parts .... .... ... .... . .. 

Solomon, king, the great extent of his empire .... .... 

Sods of God, meaning of the pbrase ..,. 

Sothiao period, Thcon's date fur 

Sonl, immortality of, Assyrian belief in 

Sparta, flogging before the altar of Artemis at .... .... 

Spirit, or feljah, called by thy Aasyrians " 21 " 

Bpirits of evil assembled and crcute n panic .... .... 

Spits dog, a kind of, represented on the Egyptian sciilptiir«a 

Square and cnbc roots, Bi.h.Tlonian tables of 

Standard measures preserved in the Jewish temple 

Stasias, a prince of Soli .... .... ..., .... ..., 

„ a king of Soli, mentioned on tbe inscription of Larnaca 

StasuBor, a prince of Soli .... .... .... 

Stjuicrates, king of Soli, in tbe island of Cyprus .... 

Star, a, when first nsed to tipress "a god" 

„ of Che Epiphany, probably destroyed at the CruciSiion 

„ of the Nativity, ila probable origin 
Stoddart, Rev. J. T., his Syriac Urammar praised 

Substitutionary sacrifices known to the Accaduins S 

Suetonius refers to a Jewish belief in a star, ^ .... 

Suinirina, tbe Assyrian name of Samaria .... 

Sun-god, the, antiquity of human sacrifice to .... .„. ,.., ,_, 

Suqamuna, an oorly Chaldean king or deity .... ..,. .... „., 

Surgeons, Royal College of, the Egyptian skeleton of, described 

Sorippak, it* ancient luundation 

Surqinu, the Avcadiau word for an altar .... .... ..,. 

Sutech, the god, made sole deity of Egypt .... 

Suthcrhuid, tbe Uube of, presentji a mommy skeleton to tbo College of 

Surgeons .... .... .,., .... .... . , 

Sweet cane offered ts tbe gods by Uasissdra 

m, a, represented on a Cypriote inrcophagus 
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TabmiacU, iM court of the TabeniacU' 

Tkble and altor originally Bjnonjmoas ,.,. .... .... 

Tables of Jewish and cisuic weights anJ meuurei 

„ of the numtwr of the Jew* in the wurlil 

Tablatg, Bahjionitin, presented tu '.lus Sodety by Ladj Tlte 

Tadtui, bia (uiae ohargea iigainBt the Jcwi ... 

Taheh, a town in Nnbia 

Talbot. H. Fm, coramentory on the Deluge UbWt 

„ „ hii proof of the Aasyrlan belief in a fntnre ilate.,., 

11 „ nutk'e of a very ancient comet, from a Chuldean tablet ..., 

» „ on a tablet in the Briiiih Huaenm, relating apparently to 

the Deluge 

„ „ the revolt in Heaven, from & Clialilrau tablet 

„ hound, reaembled a kind of Egyptian dojt- 

ttXK of the Doomed Prince, the kind of dog mentioned in 

Ta-M&khi, a town conquered by king Naatoaenen .„. 
Tunbukku. certain nnknowa creaturea Hhich slny Heahanl 

Tamehn, one o( the Foar racee of mankind 

Tuninarita king of Elam. account of bi« shipwreck 

Taramni, Hie Aaayrian Dnmii 

Taqtat, a town in Nubia 

Targum, the dialect of the. still spoken in Kurdiatan 

Taaem, a apedea of Egyptian dog so named 

Taaaigurnmaa. an eurty Chaldean king 

Tebben, an Egyptian officer ao named 

Tefnnt, godileas, ass'iciatiid with tShu for Ssb md Ra .... 

„ tbe divine Cow, a fonn of the goddeas Hathor 

„ the aamo na Seohot ,. 

Tekar, a kind of Egyptian doj; reaembling tba Dalmatian 

Tekenru, an officer in the eonrt of Antefaa.... .... 

Tether, spark face, one of tbc serpents of Egyptian mythology .... 

Tel, a town in Nubia 

Tern, an Egyptian dog ao numed 

Tenna, an Egyptian dog ao named,... 

Temple of Diaua at Ephesua, an nndecyphered inacription foand at 

„ Jerosalem, area of tbe court of the priifsta 

„ „ Jewish stnn^rd meeaiirei preserved in 

Ter, «w also Tel 

Teronleq, a town In Nubia 

T'eaer. a aucred liqueur offered to the god It& 

Tethrippos, the Cypriote representation of a „ 

Tbapsacua. the probable Tiphsah of the Bible .... 

The Hebrew Prophets, their uae of the words altar atid table 

" The HDnoured." the meaning of this epithet among the Jews 

TberapeutEB, the. why Iliuir feaat took place on the fifteenth day 

Theon, the aitronomer, bia date for the epoch of Menophrea 

Theophilua of AnUochia refers to the eclipae of the Cruciflxion 
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the apeech of Ita 



b tbe god Ra 
), after the deatruction of mankind 



Thothmea III, hounds broncht from Cush as presents 1 

Tiamat, the Assyrian word for the sea 

Tiberius CEsar. a bite Qreek inscription referring to, on the ii 



riberiUB Cajsar, date of bis fifteenth yen 
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Tirluikih, king of Egypt. atUcked by EMrbuldon. 

„ indace* Uohttl ting of Tyre to revolt 

Tit*, Liidy, pKBciiU two BBbyloniaii tablet* to tlie Society 
Tomb* of the kiogs violnt-vd by robbon in tlie reigu of Itamews IX 

Tont. TiUugB of, iu iiitoatioa _ 

Tofmi'miion, > luwu in Nahiii 

TrigmiDi of Fohi, their DM among tlie Cliiuitie 

Turkiih tai-giLtherurK, the dEVotloD 

Tutu, tlitf gud, tb<; wine n* Bel 

T^phon, bomsD beings burnt alive ut Typhun 
Tyre, conquored by Sbulmkneger .... 

„ the bloukwle of, by Auurbanipkl 
Ttin, tu oarlj Babylotuan goddew ^. 



Uabankh " ADgmecter of life," un Aiit«f so callvd 
Ulmututa, meaning uf the nsme .,„ 
the fiitheT o( HaaiHulra 

Umnitth. an Elamitu deity 

Ummiahxiriti, ui early Cli&hlean king 

Udbu, an Egyptian name of the wolf dog 

Ur, its meanings in Aaajrian ,.., 

„ the primittTB eapititl of Chiildea 
Unuins and Neptune, how thoae plitneta were diacon 
Urbamai auiiets Izdubar (o creet ■ uieuiurial of hil t 

„ Burveyi Ereoh 

„ the boatman of Iidobar .... 

Urmlah, the Jews of, duaiTibed 

Usencn, a prinee of the Xlth Dyuiuty 

Uttnerda, net Ardahttu. 

Utziab, king of Judah, liia large nmvy 
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ValhalK the, its resemblance to the hsaven of Nergal 

Vaaei, aeven thousand viua of flowers and blood pnii>ent«d to Ra.,.. 
„ the blood of the human race alain by Ra, gathered iutu vaM* 

Ventu, the planet, the aame aa the guddesa liihtHr 

'VG,;d£, Comte de, hia opinian of the digraphic inacription of Suli 

Virificator, the, B title of the deity Marduk 

Vlth Dynaaty, Egyptian dogs of the period of 



Wadd, ail Himjaritic deity 

Wady Magaroh, E^ptian mines thure .... .... .... 

Water, height of the water of liia deluge 

Waters of life, the, take their rise in Hadaa 

Wilkinaon. Sir Ganiuer, Egyptian dras figured by 

Wife beating practised in Assyria .... 

Witch of Endor, Saul's interview with, compared with the Iiduliar Legends 

Wolf, or wolf-dug, known to the Egyptinna 

Wood, Mr. J. T., his discovoriua at the temple of Epbeaua 
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Xafoies, Egyptian dogs so named 

Xanapa, village, of its size and situation .... 

Xisathras and his family enter the ark 

his indignation with the god Bel 
his sacrifice and that of Nooh compared 
relates the story of the Deluge to Izduhar 
„ the book of, preserved at Sippara 
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340 
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61 
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Tatnan, the Assyrian name of the Island of Cyprus 

Tear, Assyrian, began about March 

Tedud. sacrificed by his father El 

Yooatt, on the dog, cited 
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261 

26 
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Z. 



Zaidn, the huntsman, sent by Izdubar to Heabani 

Zalmat Kakkad, the name of the evil serpent 

Zemeed, the, a Jewish square measure 

ZI, the Assyrian name of the spirit of anything 
Ziggurats, how erected 

Ziratpanit, her image, carried ofl* by the Elamites 

Zodiac, an Assyrian, in the British Museum, described 

„ of Dendereh, the month Pachons, how represented on it .... 
Zampt, Dr., his d:ite for the general taxation 
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Society of Biblical Arch^ologyJ 



RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Objects of the Society. 

This Society is iiiBtituted for the mvestigation of the 
Archffiology, Historj', Arts, and Chrouology of Ancieot and 
Modem Aeeyria, Paleetine, Egj-pt, Arabia, aud othei" Biblical 
Lands, tiie promutiou of the study of tlie AiititiUitiea of thoae 
Countries, and the record of future lUHoovories which may be 
made in comiexiou therewith. 

For tliis purpose it is proposed to read, and, as far w 
practicable or desirable, to print, in whole or in part, original 
papers upon the above subjects, and also to lay before t 
Members a statement of work done, and discoverieB e 
relation thereto by other Soeieties at home or abroad. 

To form a fimd, if hereafter found expedient, 
exploration of Biblical Countries aud theij- Antiquitiea. 

To collect sketclies, phutographs, drawings, manui 
notes, data aud memoranda bearing upon the above subjec 
to become the property of the Society, but reserving t 
donor the right of publication, if not published by 
Society within twelve moaths, 

To purchase from time to time for the information of d 
Members such pubhcations as may bear upon the objects |^ 
the Society. 

This Society shnU be named ; 

"The Society of Biblical AitciiffiOLOOY." 
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It ahall cuiisiBt of a Preaident, Yice-Presideuts, Council, 
Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, two Auditors, and 
Ordinary MembiTst. 

President. 

I. Except as provided by the next following clauBe, the 
President eball preside at all General, Ordinary, Special, or 
othtr Meetings of the Society, and of the Council. In the 
absencu of the President, one of the Vice-Presidents in 
attendance shall take liia place. If no Vice-President of the 
Society shall be present, then the Treasurer, and in his 
absence a Member of the Council, or, If none prtsent, lien 
one of the Members of the Society, to be chosen by the 
Meeting, may preside. 

II. The President shall govern the Society by and with 
the advice of the Council, shall regulate the proceedings, and 
execute, or provide for the due execution of the Statutes and 
Bye-lawB of the Society; and in all questions of eiiuality in 
voting shall have an additional or casting vote. 

Council. 

III. The Council shall have the management and appli- 
cation of the funds and other property of the, Society, the 
nomination of Honorary Members, &c., the selection of 
papers to be read at the Meetiiigs, or to he published in 
the Transactions, and generally the management of all the 
affairs and concerns of the Society. 

IV. The President, Treasurer, and Secretaries shall have 
keys of all cases, boxes, &c., at the discretion of the Council. 

V. Receipts signed by the Ti-easurer shall he given to 
all Members for payments made by them. 

VI. The Treasurer shall receive on account of, and in 
trust for, the Society, all moneys accniiug to the funds 
thcreoti and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. 

VII. No money or moneys shall be drawn out of the 
hands of the Treasurer, nr dealt with, but in pursuance of 
an order of Council, and by cheque signed by at least three 
Members of Council, countersigned by one of the Secretaries. 

Vni. The two Auditors shall be Members of the Society, 
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and not on the Counci], tind tliey aball audit the Annual 
Aecounte, and ahall, if necessary, present a Report npoti 
the Society's affuira to tlie Council for presentation at the 
Annivtrsary Meeting. 

IX. The Coimial shall meet at least an boiir before each 
Meeting during the SSessiun, and at such other times as may 
be deemed necessary for the business of the Society. The 
Council shall also meet to consider any special busiaeas 
upon u. requisition directed to one of the Secretariea, and 
signed by not less than seven Ordinary Members. 

X. Three Mtsmbers of the Coimcil, of which not more 
than one may be an Officer, shall form a quomm. 

XI. All the Meuibers of the Council slial! be summoned 
to the Meetings by a notice signed by a Secretarj'. 

XII. All the questions before the Council shall be detav 
mined by a majority of votes. The Chairman for tlie time 
being to have a ciisting vote. 

XIII. At all Meetings of the Coimcil the Chair shall be 
taken an soon after the time fixed for assembling as a quorum 
shall be present. 

XIV. All Officers of the Society shall be elected from the 
Ordinary Members. 

ADsnssioN OF Members. 

XV. Every candidate, whether lady or gentloman, in 
order to be elected a Member, must be proposed and 
recommended by at least two Members of the Society. 

XVI. The election shaU take place in the mamier fol- 
lowing : — 

The names of the proposed candidates shall be first snV 
mitted to the Council by the Secretaiy, after wliich, if 
approved by the Council, they shall be announced to the 
Members present at the next Ordinary Meeting, and put up 
for election by show of hands at the subsequent Meeting. 
Three Members may demand a ballot. 

XVII. When a candidate is elected, due notice of his 
election shall be sent to him immediately by the Secretary. 

XVin. The Annual Subscription of each Member shall be 
one guinea ; such Subscription to become payable and due 
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I &om the 1st January of each year. The Life compoBition fu^e 
I to be ten guineaH. 

XIX. When any Member of the Society, resident within 
I the United Kingdom, shall be six mouths in an-ear of his 
I Annual Subscription, the Treasiirer shall remind him by 
I letter of the iiireare being due, and in case of non-payment 
\ thereof wHthin sis months therefrom lie shall cease to be a 

Member of the Society. The Council, however, may modify 
this rule in the event of any special case arising. 

XX. Whenever there may appear cause for the expulsion 
of a Member, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be 

' held to consider the same ; and if at such Meeting at least 
two thirds of the Members present shall concur in such ex- 
i pulsion, the President, or in his absence the Chairman, shall 
I announce the same at the next Ordinary Meeting, and the 
1 Secretary shall forthwith communicate their decision to such 



XXI. The number of Foreign Honorary Members shall 
I be unlimited ; the number of British Honorary Members shall 

not exceed twenty. 

XXII. All Honorary Members shall have the privilege of 
attending the Ordinaiy Meetings of the Society without the 
light of voting, and copies of the Publications of the Society 
shall be forwarded to them, 

XXIII. Any Memljer of the Society may resign, upon 
sending in a formal notice of his intention to the Secretary, 
and paying up any an-ears of subscriptions. 



LniRARIAN AND SECRETARY. 

XXIV. All printed Books, MSS., Drawings. Ac. are 
vested in the President and Council as represent-atives of 
the Society. 

XXV. At the close of each Session the Secretaries shall 
register and place among the Archives of the Society all 
papers and other documents. 

XXVI. The Librarian shall have the charge of and be 
answerable for all books, papers, &c„ which he shall catalogue 
and produce whenever required for the use of the Members. 
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XXV'II. No MBS. or Drawing, or Antifjmtieo. except hy 
purmifiBioii of tlie Coundl, shall be lent out of the Societvs 



Kooms. But every Mfmbt>r. or British Honorarr Menil)pr 
may borrow for two mouthB any printed book belonging lo 
t.h<- Society, on the underetaiiding thdt he is annwerable for 
its Bafety and dne return in good condition, and every Mem- 
ber borrowing a book muBt sign a raemorandiim acknow- 
ledging its receipt. 

XXVIII. The Secretary ehall, unless unavoidably pre- 
vented, attend all Meetings of the Coiuicii and Society, and 
take and read Minutes, acknowledge Donatione, and attend 
to the general business of the Society. 

Annitkhsart Meetinu. 

XXIX. The Anniversary Meeting of the Society shall bi- 
holden in the first week in January, when tliL- Report of the 
Council shall be read, the Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year elected, the audited accounts presented, and any other 
business recommended by the Council diacuseed and deter- 
mined. 

XXX. At the Ordinary Meeting of the Society next 
preceding the day of the Anniversary the Presideut shnO 
give notice of the day and time when the Anniver* 
Meeting shall be held. 

The business of such Meeting shall be : 

To elect or supply any vacancy in the office of \ 

President, Vice-Premdents, Treasurer, CotiuoI, 

Secretaries, and other Officers of the Society, 
To make Bye-laws, or repeal or alter auy then existx 

Bye-lawa, of which previous notice has been given. 
To pass any resolution, and to make any regnlfttioi 

having reference to the objects and prooeedinge * 

the Society. 

XXXI. All motions made at the Anniversary Me«ti 
shall be in writing, and shall be signed by tJie mover a 
seconder. 

XXXII. The Officers of the Society and Twelve M«aU 
of the Counfil shall be eligible for re-election in the ensuid 
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XXXIII. In these elections the peraoua, who may hiivp 
the greatest number of votes, shall be declared duly elected, 
and if any doubt or diificiilty eha-ll happen in relation thereto, 
or to the particular manner of voting, the same shall be deter- 
mined by the decision of the President and the majority of 
the Conncil for the preceding year, then preaent. 

XXXIV. In the case of au equality of votes, the President 
or Chairman for the time being shall liave the casting vote. 

XXXV. Every Member of the Society shall he summoned 
to the Anniversary Meeting a vFeek at least before the said 
Meeting. 

XXXVI. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring 
between the Anniversary Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected by the Council to officiate as President until 
the next Anniversary Meeting. 

XXXVII. All vacancies among the Officers of the Society 
during the same period shall be provisionally supplied by 
the Coimcil, 

Special Meetings. 

XXXVIU. The President and Council shall have power 
to summon at any time a Speciiil General Meeting, not lees 
than ten days' notice thereof being g^ven. 



OaDiNARY Meetings. 

XXXIX. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be 
holden on the first Tuesday in each month from November 
to .lune in each Session, at 8.30 p.m. precisely, and the 
Conncil shall meet at 7.30 p.m. on the same day — Passion, 
Easter. Whitsun, and Cliristmas week excepted. It shall be 
in the power of the Council to vary the commencement and 
"duration of the Session as may be necessary. 

XL. At these Meetings the Minutes of the previous one 
shall be read, presents acknowledged, new Members nomi- 
nated, and those proposed at a previous Meeting be elected, 
communications shall be read, and any other business autho- 
rised by the Conncil lie proceeded with. 

XLI. Every Member shall be allowed to introduce two 
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ViBitorii, at the Ordinary JMeetiugs ; sncii Members Hnd 
Visitora filiall WTite their namea in tlie Booke of the Society 
on enteriug the Meeting Rooms. 

XLn. The President for the time being shall have ]■ 
to introduce any number of ViBitors. 

Papehs. 

XLIII. No Paper shall Ije read at the Ordinary Meetings 
of the Society without the sanction of the CouncjL 
Polemical and political topics are to be avoided in papers 
read, or discussions taking place, before the Society. 

XLTV. All persouB who shall communicate any Papers 
to the Society, which ehall he approved as aforesaid, may 
read their own Papers, with the consent of the Chairman 
the time being. 

XLV. Any Member deairous of having separate 
of any Paper which he may have presented to the Sodi 
and which is to be published by it, shall, upon application 
to the Council, receive free of expense any number of copies 
not exceeding twelve, provided that the appUcatiou be 
before the type is distributed by the printer. 

XLVI. The Copyright of all papers read or eubmil 
remains with the Author. 

XLVII. A copy of the Society's Publications issued 
his election shall be dehvered free to every Member not 
arrears with the Society, and if in stock. 

XLVm. The Pubhcations of the Society shall, with 
sanction of the Council, be sent to, and exchanged 
those of other Literary and Archmological Socdetiea 
England and on the Continent. 

XLIX. The name of every person who shall contril 
a donation or legacy shall be announced as a Benefitctor 
at an Ordinary Meeting of the Society, and shall be inserted 
in the ensuing Publications of the Society. 
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